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THE ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHY OF CO-OPERATION 
I 


Taken by and large coéperators are long on practice and short on) 
theory. The contrast is marked as against such inveterate theorists 
as the socialist and the single taxer. These latter are well drilled in 
the reasons for the faith that is in them, albeit they have been able to 
produce but scanty actual achievements against the organized oppo- 
sition of constituted government. On the other hand, any small group 
of persons may enter on business ventures after the codperative pattern 
long before they are in a position to answer the higher catechism of 
coéperative doctrine. Driven to action as they feel themselves to be 
by the pressure of surrounding circumstances, they accept codperation 
as a mystic formula destined to usher in the economic millennium, with- 
out in any real sense attaining an understanding of its purposes and 
methods. Likewise, misunderstanding or misrepresentation of the real 
nature of the codperative form of economic organization has caused 
many persons outside the movement to view it with quite needless alarm 
as the creator of monopoly and the breeder of a harmful class-con- 
sciousness. A better common understanding of the several distinctive 
features of the codperative form of organization is indispensable if 
legislative proposals are to be correctly appraised and the various 
features of organization and practice wisely regulated. The codpera- 
tive movement is putting laws on our statute books and giving rise to 
cases in our law courts. It is presenting problems to the accountant 
and calling for rulings by income tax officials. It is entering into 
business relations with other commercial organizations ; it is soliciting 
members and patrons, and seeking persons or institutions to finance its 
operations. These relationships are being made awkward, uncertain, 
and often disastrous because of a general failure to grasp the princi- 
ples upon which coéperative organization proceeds. 

The movement grew up out of the circumstances of the Industrial 
Revolution and was a reaction against the early abuses or, at least, 
rigors of the capitalistic industrial system. Ground between the upper 
and nether millstones of low wages and what by comparison were high 
prices, the factory hands of Britain, seeking any and every path of 
escape, finally found what seemed a practicable measure of relief in the 
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establishing of non-profit stores upon a model perfected by twenty- 
eight weavers—the now famous Rochdale pioneers. Three “funda- 
mentals” are generally held to have constituted the theoretical basis of 
their practical success : 

1. Increased efficiency or reduced costs of service: no credit, no 
solicitation, and gratuitous or nominally paid service by members, 

2. Popular distribution of savings or profits: minimum interest 
paid to invested capital, any surplus to go as patronage and wage 
dividends. 

3. Democratic control, each member voting as an individual. 

In spite of some interaction among them, these three premises repre- 
sent three salient points of economic theory actuating the codperative 
movement as something distinct among forms of economic organization. 
They register a threefold protest against the costs and wastes of the 
competitive selling system, against capital as the residual claimant 
of profits, and against the identification of economic control with stock 
ownership and the accompanying tendency toward concentration and 
autocracy. 

However incomplete or confused may have been the thought of the 
Rochdale weavers on these three points or of any other subsequent 
group of codperators unversed in the lore of economics, the continued 
adherence of the older bodies and the constant accession of new con- 
verts seem to argue that there is in this codperative philosophy some- 
thing which must be reckoned with as a factor in the future evolution 
of our economic life. Let us examine the matter from each of its three 
aspects in turn. 

II 

The first of the codperator’s three tenets, stated in its broadest 

terms, is that codperative business is more economical and efficient than 


what he is pleased sometimes to call “private” business and sometimes 
“competitive” business. Several points of attack present themselves 


here. Like the humble beginners of Rochdale with their plain little 
store in Toad Lane, most codperative enterprises dispense with enticing 
display and frequently use the volunteer help of their members to a 
greater or less extent. The cash payment plan is much favored not 
alone because it simplifies the management and accounting system and 
cuts down interest as an operating expense, but also because, from the 


standpoint of the buyer, it protects him against the temptation to 
spend more than he should 

It is evident that, in so far as all this represents a curtailment of 
actual service, there is no increase of operative efficiency, however much 
prices may be lowered thereby. But if it provides the consumer a 
means of escape from the necessity of buying, along with every article 
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which he purchases, certain appurtenant services which he is willing 
or even anxious to forego, but which have been inseparably attached 
to it by the prevailing system of competitive shop-keeping (and which 
in the end he must pay for), then the inauguration of the new system 
does mark a real step in individual and social efficiency. To be sure, 
if clerks’ and bookkeepers’ labor be rendered gratis, this is either 
charity work or by-employment for the consumer through which he is 
enabled to apply his labor in part payment for his food and clothing. 
Frequently this feature of amateur service is found ineffective and is 
abandoned. 

But back of these details, which may seem petty, lies a more signifi- 
cant matter, namely, an attack on the real wastes of competition. In 
so far as the coéperative store represents the voluntary assembling of 
orders by the consuming group or the guidance of the process of 
market distribution and, back of that, of production itself according 
to the needs of the consumer, it proposes a quite distinctive and 
vigorous attack on the problem of economic efficiency and social econo- 
my. It enunciates the principle that business activity should be a} 
means and not an end. It brings to tangible expression the pater 
feeling that our modern society is organized too exclusively in the 
interest of the exploitative tradesman and the not less exploitative 
manufacturer. The codperative consumer suggests that entrepreneur- 
ship has rather gone to seed. Says he: “The trade of all these stores 
is nothing more than the assembling of goods to satisfy my wants. 
I am the only well-informed judge of these wants and am the most 
natural and effective agent for bringing them to expression as the 
effective demand of the market. If I pay not only for the goods but 
also the expenses of a horde of retainers for all the the purveyors of 
these goods fighting to see who shall have the privilege of serving me, I 
must necessarily have less to eat and wear in exchange for the money 
I spend. Why this duplication of brands so indistinguishable from 
one another as far as their essential qualities are concerned? Why 
these traveling salesmen spending money like water to keep one another 
from supplying my wants? Why these acres of expensive advertising 
matter to wean me from a good and satisfying breakfast food to one 
no better nor more satisfying, but possibly a little more gaily (and 
expensively) caparisoned for its journey to my kitchen? Why these 
redundant merchants and half-idle clerks nominally in my service?” 

Nor is all this some strange brand of economic heresy. The more 
thoughtful of the progressive group of modern economists have noted 
the same phenomena and have deplored “the backward art of spend- 
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ing money”, or have speculated on “the consumer’s ability to defend 
himself.”” 

“Salesmanship” so called has become our god; and “to sell,” a cant 
phrase connoting ensnarement of the public in any connection from 
religion to bathroom fixtures. ‘‘Buymanship,” not as yet so called, is 
a natural reaction, and codperation is one of its manifestations. The 


pooling, standardization, and rationalization of wants as the first step 
toward their more economical satisfaction may be done through a retail 
store to a limited extent: through a federation of such stores and the 
development of their own jobbing and wholesale agencies, much further. 


The movement in Great Britain and to.some extent on the Continent 
has passed beyond this stage, and even the costs of competition between 


rival manufacturers have been eliminated by establishing consumer- 
controlled manufacturing plants. In addition to the fact that pur- 
veyance according to this pattern relieves industry of the cost of find- 
ing, stimulating, or proselyting a market outlet, organization on this 
scale also brings to the service of the consumer the economies of busi- 
ness integration. ‘This can be and is done under private auspices 
also, but the ardent codperator believes that the codperative plan will 


achieve this more fully than can be done otherwise and, still more 

important, that such benefits as do accrue will go as price reductions 

to the consumer and not as monoply or efficiency profits to the trust or 


consolidating agency, whatever it be. This raises some far-reaching 
questions both of the theory of wealth distribution and of economic 


control which, however, must be deferred for the moment. 
But before leaving this phase of the matter we should notice that 
the argument that codperative organization provides better economic 


service at lower cost is adduced by producers as well as by consumers. 
Says the farmer: “Why should I support seven local livestock buyers 
scouring the country in cars such as I could not afford, each trying 
to get a little more than his share of a business that would profitably 


1See article by this title by W. C. Mitchell, Amertcan Economic Review, vol. II, 
p. 269. “Our faults as spenders are not wholly due to wantonness, but largely to 
broad conditions over which as individuals we have slight control........ If this 


work could be taken over for many families and conducted by a business enter- 
prise it would be subdivided into several departments, and each department would 


have its own minute division of labor. Then there would be the commissariat with 
its trained corps of purchasing agents and chemists, each giving his whole working 
day to the buying or testing of meats, or vegetables, or groceries.” Aside from a 
casual reference to the possible but improbable coéperative kitchen, Mitchell let 


slip the excellent opportunity to apply his observations to the coéperative organiza- 
tion of consumers. 


*See Materials for the Study of Elementary Economics, pp. 374-6. The reading 


presented under this caption is from Cherington, Advertising as a Business Force, 
and closes as follows: “The consumer problems of the modern advertiser are not 
merely to discover buyers of goods and to expleit them. They are as intricate as war 


plans.” 
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occupy but one man? Since our stock will all be shipped from this 
station anyway, is it not wisdom to appoint a single agent who will 
arrange convenient shipping days when we shall drive in our stock 
and dispatch it to market with a minimum of effort and of time con- 
sumed?” Horticultural regions have in numerous instances organized 
and integrated the business of a whole producing region into assembling, 
processing, distributive, and jobbing agencies of high efficiency. They 
have eliminated competitive wastes both at the local shipping point 
and at the central and jobbing markets. Furthermore, they are the 
instrumentalities of the producer and owner of the goods, and hence 
likely to be more aggressive in the effort to reduce expense and wastage 
in the handling process and to improve quality and enlarge outlets 
than is the middleman who works on a commission, assuming always 
that the association develops a practicable form of organization and 
is willing to pay for technical ability. 

To be sure, the process of direct buying by terminal wholesalers 
and the integration of large distributive companies under trade rather 
than producers’ auspices has given us a type of middleman who pos- 
sesses all or many of these same virtues. But aside from the fact that 
the producer grudges them the profit which they may make upon the 
operation, he feels that the fact that they are in business for their own 
profit rather than specifically for his service, means that their offices 
do not meet all cases and are particularly likely to fail at a pinch. 
This is especially true in the case of a new producing section or of a 
new development in an older area. Let us say that a small fruit-pro- 
ducing section has just been brought to bearing. The area is far from 
any large market, the product is perishable, and hence both risk and 
expense are high. Volume is not large enough to attract a private 
distributor. But success or failure, the salvaging of their investment, 
or the continuance of their life work may be at stake on the part of 
the growers. Hence it is argued (and demonstrated in practice) that 
the codperative association of producers frequently achieves results 
where private outside entrepreneurship fails. 

A third and last phase of the argument that codperative organiza- 
tion effects gains in economy and efficiency touches productive opera- 
tions. ‘The modern farmer’ finds himself involved in a productive pro- 
cess which, if efficiency is to be secured, demands a variety and fre- 

‘See the highly suggestive monograph “Codperative and Other Organized Methods 
of Marketing California Horticultural Products” by Professor J. W. Lloyd, of the 
University of Illinois, Univ. of Ill. Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. VIII, no. 1; 
and Nourse, The Chicago Produce Market, ch. 4. 

‘I speak here only of the farmer, although in theory at least the cojperative form 
of organization is applicable also to industrial processes and is so used to a limited 


extent in printing, textile manufacture, cigar-making, iron founding, bakeries, and 
the like. It is discussed at a later point in this paper. 
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quently a size of capital equipment in excess of the carrying capacity 
of the one-man farm and a labor specialization quite outside the scope of 
the individual farm personnel.’ To meet this emergency, a whole 
host of codperative associations organized along lines of functional 
specialization have developed in the United States and to a much lesser 
extent in other countries. One of the earliest was the “thresher 
ring,” which pooled capital contributions in such a way as to bring 
steam power to the ordinary small farm. We now have silo-filling and 
power-spraying organizations, cow-test associations, sire-owning 
groups, and even coéperative budding, pruning, picking, packing, fumi- 
gating, and in several cases investigational work. A wide variety of 
specialists of high-grade trade or professional competence work for 
coéperative farm groups on a salary basis. All these cases embrace 
services which the producer is convinced he gets cheaper or better by 
providing them for himself on a codperative basis or, in many cases, 
which he could not get at all if he relied on the profit-seeking enter- 
prise of outsiders.” 


Possibly dearest to the heart of most codperators are their theories of 
distribution. A coédperative association differs from the ordinary in- 
corporated company in that profits, instead of being paid as a stock 
dividend, go as a “patronage dividend” or as a dividend or bonus to 
labor, or both. Capital invested in the business is generally allowed 
the going rate (though sometimes a little more or a little less) but 
either the patron member or the Jaboring member is viewed as the 
proper residual claimant to any surplus above the cost of supplies and 
the payment of contractual shares of income. This has led to a rather 
common practice of referring to codperation as being the opposite of 
capitalism or of saying that codperation displaces profit-making and 
substitutes service as the motivating force in business. Codéperative 
associations are asserted to be non-profit bodies and a non-stock form 
of organization has been worked out. 

In all this there is obviously some tendency to confuse capitalism as 
a distributive category and “the capitalist” as that one out of the 

‘The writer has developed this phase of the matter at some length in the Yale 
Review, October, 1918. 

*In addition to codperative undertakings in connection with his werk as producer, 
the American farmer (and likewise his European brother) does a deal of joint 
buying, either through a codperative store in his market town or, with better success, 
through his elevator or other shipping organization. This principle of coéperative 
supply extends to services as well as commodities and to social as well as purely 
economic requirements. Merely to list the farmers’ telephone lines, farmers’ insur- 
ance, community stock pavilions, laundries, ice-houses, recreation centers, movies, 
and the like, shows the variety and vigor which cojperative organization manifests 


in bringing to the countryman facilities which would offer no inducement to profit- 
seeking private enterprise. 
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whole family of capital owners who has acquired exceptional economic 
power through the concentration of wealth in some few hands. The 
codperator’s actual objection is not against capital dividends merely 
as interest at the market rate on tangible investment but against the 
piling up of such dividends at an excessive rate, or against the capital- 
ization of putative earning power into watered stocks which shall 
thenceforth be claimants before price-governing tribunals or at the 
bar of public opinion equal in repute and authenticity to actually paid- 
in capital. Granting that, in the absence of any factor of monopoly, 
such a level of charges cannot be indefinitely maintained, the codperator 
asserts that what the consumer does pay should go to reward the 
worker instead of being absorbed by the promoter. His quarrel is 
with the promotional system on distributive grounds even as it was on 
grounds of efficiency. Any dividend distribution of profits in excess 
of a conservative interest rate is taken, he says, from some more suitable 
claimant to be given to capital simply because it assumed some risk 
in its entrepreneurship. But where producers or consumers are organ 
ized codperatively, the risk is thereby removed from the business and 
the claim of capital can consequently be reduced to its competitive 
contract share, service to either buyer or seller being thus brough 
down to a strict cost-of-service basis. All business is merely the work- 
ing of producers to supply the wants of consumers. If, says the 
codperator, we arrange a straight and easy channel of organization 
whereby the wishes of the consumer are transmitted to producers as 
contracts or orders (much as in the custom-work régime which preceded 
the factory system) then speculative profits, losses, and wastes can 
be dropped out of our future arrangements with capital. Hence, if’ 
any surplus appears in the operations of a codperative association, it/ 
is viewed as an overcharge to the buying patron or an underpayment 
to the selling patron or to the member-worker. After making what 
seem proper deductions for reserve and, generally, an educational fund, 
it is returned to the proper party, or parties, as a dividend or refund. 
Here arises a weighty problem. Who is the “proper” party and 
upon what canon of judgment is his nomination based? If codéperation 
is in some sense (though not consistently and merely) anti-capitalistic, 
as we have seen above, is it pro-labor? ‘To this we must answer that 
it is a working-class movement and has generally endeavored to include 
a dividend to labor along with that to patronage. Obviously the dividend 
to labor occupies the center of the stage in industrial coéperation or 
labor copartnership. However, even here no attempt is made to divide 
profits with other laborers who have contributed to an adjacent stage 
of the complete economic process—by paying a premium, for instance, 
on raw material produced by the miner or the farmer. Likewise, in 
case these latter organize on codperative lines, they are likely to drive 
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as hard a competitive bargain with the codperatives to whom they sell 
as they would with the capitalistic employer of similar workmen, In 
both cases the codperative group would be coéperating to raise labor 
rates within the group and, if need be, to lower them outside the group. 

This imperfect adhesion to a labor theory of distribution is further 
noted in the fact that the bonus or dividend to labor, though still pro- 
vided for in our statute books, is a dead letter in practice; the great 
British Co-operative Wholesale Society has had a fair share of labor 
troubles and strikes among the workers in its plants; and producers’ 
and consumers’ societies have found their efforts so antagonistic as to 
be unable to deal together and hence, in certain cases, have even come 
into open conflict. Tio this we shall return under the discussion of 
theories of control. 

In America it is coéperation among farmers which assumes by far 
the chief importance. The farmer is prone to argue the soundness of 
codperative practice on the ground that it is designed to distribute 
profits to him as a “producer” rather than to the middleman or the 
manufacturer. Should this be written “the capitalist middleman” and 
“the capitalist manufacturer”? This might seem clear in the average 
farmer’s attitude to the grain exchange broker and the “Big Five” 
packers, the Quaker Oats Company, and the like. However, the same 
farmer is just as wroth at the union wage which enters into his stock- 
yards handling charge or into the spread between the steer price and 
the price of beefsteak. Taken from the other side, the rural “pro- 
ducer” who looks to coéperative organization as a means of keeping 
up a necessary level of his returns is quite as desirous of getting a good 
return on his invested funds as on his labor as such. In fact it may be 
asserted that one of the keenest motives back of the present boom in 
agricultural codperation in the United States is the desire to maintain 
the existing prices of farm land. There has never been any definite 
suggestion that it should benefit the hired man. 

- All in all, it can hardly be said that the distributive ideal of coépera- 
tives is to make labor as such the residual claimant to surpluses or 
profits. It seeks to eliminate the whole profits category, but in the 


"It seems clear too that in the minds of a very large number of codperatives this 
includes the factor of differential returns to personal service in the form of high 
“executive” salaries or directors’ fat fees. Possibly it might have been mentioned 
under the efficiency argument that codperative organization abolishes sinecures and 
ornamental salaries. As a question of operative efficiency, the matter is significant 
in that the change from the promotional principle to one of self-service brings 
relief from the necessity of buying names which will carry prestige with the public. 
It is argued that people can better direct their own business without special re- 
muneration than pay munificently the exploitative expert to direct, or misdirect, it 
to some other end. On the one hand we have the ancient wheeze to the effect that 
no self-respecting railroad president can have his mind clear and placid for the 
consideration of great problems of management unless freed from the worries of 
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consequent readjustment these margins must be allotted as benefits to 
some party in the organization. The working-class group which effects 
organization on the coéperative plan may, after providing a patronage 
dividend to itself, carry its sympathy for other wage workers to the 
point of allotting something to the payment of a bonus or dividend to 
labor or may similiarly divide with that other “producer,” the farmer 
from whom they buy supplies, by paying a better price for his wares 
than might be if they pushed the advantage of their bargaining power 
to the last possible point. So too the producer coéperator talks much 
of benefiting the consumer by not exploiting him in the price charged. 
It must be admitted, however, that the practical difficulties in the 
way of shaping a business policy to the advantage of three or even 
two parties whose interests are mutually antagonistic have caused this 
fine theory to give way to one less altruistic but more easy to apie, 
and more simple to apply. This means that codperative features shall » 
apply to those within the one group which effects the organization, but 
that competitive bargaining shall run its course—not savagely per- 
haps, but as effectively as may be—in their relations with other groups. 
We might call this militant coédperation as against the utopian 
codperation of the older school. It has led, as noted above, to the 
dropping of the labor dividend quite generally in America, to factional 
differences between producer and consumer coéperative associations 
both abroad and at home, and has raised up a codéperative cult in 
America which cries down the Rochdale principles and exalts the 
new “codperation American style,” along lines of big business bargain- 
ing efficiency and ruthlessness. It is producer coéperation, legalistic 
the impecunious by a salary of $100,000 or $150,000 or whatever. On the other is 
the modern instance of the members of a farmers’ elevator association unable to be 
persuaded that it takes more than ordinary hired man’s wages to get a competent 
manager for a business of several hundred thousand a year. Obviously there is a 
golden mean, and the psychological factor must be given due weight. Thanks to a 
genuinely coéperative spirit, the great consumer wholesale societies of England 


have been able to retain able managers at salaries of four hundred pounds, directing 
business which runs into the millions. 

On its distributive side, the cobperators have a shrewd perception that exorbitant 
or superfluous salaries and directors’ or experts’ fees are a part of the surplus which 
they seek to salvage for the working class. They view them as profits just as truly 
as though they were paid as dividends instead of passing through the fiction 
of a payroll, for the sake of making the dividend rate sound less, but in fact of 
concentrating still further the enjoyment of the surplus. Doubtless the sound 
position in the long run would be attained by bringing the coéperatives up from 
the position of exploiting the loyal few for gratuitous service to the place where 
they pay the true competitive rate for necessary service, and of bringing down to the 
same basis those corporate servants whose competitive wage is sweetened by a slice 
of the profits of the business. Any such glib formula quite patently begs the nice \ 
questions as to the real nature of the price-making process for personal services 
which partake of the nature of quasi-rents and of the extent to which the whole 


schedule of such service prices depends upon present institutions of profit-making 
and profit-sharing business. 
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in philosophy, monopolistic in spirit, and zealous for control of the 
market. In the case of the Associated Raisin Growers of California, 
it has adapted the voting trust to its uses and has fallen foul of the 
Federal Trade Commission in its course. It has clamored for ex- 
emption from general laws prescribing fair practice for all business, 
and has had some success in putting such exemptions on the statute 
books. Doubtless, however, the present tendency toward the infusion 


of predatory ideas will in due time be repudiated by the better element, 
while yet retaining the necessary singleness of purpose and vigor of 
action. Some further light on this question of the rival claimants to 
pecuniary benefit will perhaps be shed by the discussion of principles 
of control as set forth in the next section. 


IV 

The third of the chief considerations of codperative theory touches 
the matter of business control. In the ordinary corporation, control 
is in the hands of stockholders and tends thus to be identified more or 
less specifically with capital ownership. Furthermore, there has been 
a tendency, through the limitation of voting power of preferred stock 
and the general withholding of the vote from capitalists whose capital 
contribution is evidenced by bonds, through the use of proxies, and 
through the device of the holding company and voting trust, to con- 
centrate control in the hands of a few. The original control group, 
likewise, has often entrenched itself further in power by offering any 


new issues of stock to itself upon favorable terms or by transmuting 
accumulated earnings into stock dividends. 

Against these control features of the ordinary stock corporation the 
codperative philosophy sets up three protestant counterproposals as 
follows: 


1. All invested capital should be put in the category of loan funds, 
divested of voting power or control over the affairs of the association. 
Instead, voting power should go to members duly admitted because of 


their participation directly in the business to be done by the association. 
2. By the prohibition of proxies, limitation on the amount of stock 


which may be held by an individual, abolition of holding companies and 
trust arrangements, and the transfer of governing power to members, 
each of whom votes as an individual, democracy of control is substi- 


tuted for the old autocracy 

3. Instead of closed stock lists and mounting dividends or the cut- 
ting of “melons” for the few, codperative organization requires a mem- 
bership list open at all times to any person of good repute who is 
engaged in the business which is carried on by the association, his 
membership to terminate whenever he ceases his participation in the 
given pursuit. 
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Possibly all this may most conveniently be summed up in the obser- 
vation that codperative organization aims to perfect a system of 
bringing many individuals together in business associations which will 
retain the personal interest and responsibility of the individual, in- 
stead of submerging it or allowing it to be lost as is the case in the 
highly impersonal form of the ordinary corporation. A phrase of 
wide usage among codperators is to the effect that the codperative 
association is a union of persons, whereas the joint stock company 
or corporation is a union of capitals. Obviously the capital contri- 
bution to a stock company must have a personal (or institutional) 
owner. But it has been one of the strong features of the corporate 
form of business that it could make its appeal to a large and widely 
scattered public following on the basis that no personal participation 
in the affairs of the company is required; and it has been a rather 
notorious fact that even the great leaders of railway, industrial, and 
mercantile corporations have in many cases known little or nothing of 
railroad operation or the steel, leather, sugar, or whatever business 
which was to be carried on by the company. Their contribution has 
been that of the “financier,” promoter, or, alas, stockjobber, and 
success in operation, if it was attained, has been thanks to the skill 
of a hired manager and his subordinates. 

The codperative society proposes quite a different scheme of things. 
It does not fare forth into the world of ordinary commercial achieve- 
ment, aiming to derive a profit from the carrying on of business with 
the general public. Instead, it brings together a group of people who, 
having a common need of certain facilities, set up a mutual service 
agency to operate at cost under the personal control of such persons, 
who themselves contribute the patronage upon which it depends. When 
the stock corporation has received the stockholder’s contribution of 
capital, it is practically unaware of him as an individual. Deper- 
sonalized stock floats about the exchanges and its ownership may 
change hands a dozen times a day. Certificates may be loaned about 
among brokers who represent short sellers or may lie for years in the 
original investor’s strong box, while “stockholders of record,” though 
they have long since sold their holdings, may legally vote in annual or 
special meetings or give proxies to the aggressive minority who exercise 
actual control. 

Capital contributions must, of course, be made to the coffers of 
the codperative association, but the codperator holds to the notion that 
“the gift without the giver is bare.”” The association puts his personal 
participation in the patronage and in the control and direction of the 
business as the first desideratum and makes the loaning of capital a 
subordinate matter, although it is felt to be desirable that everyone 
shall have some stake in the capital investment. Hence a truly 
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coéperative organization is one which consists only of participating 
members each of whom makes his individual business a part of the joint 
business of the society. In so doing he must assume the responsibil- 
ities as well as the prerogatives of voting control as the counterpart 
of his claim to enjoy the benefits of the society’s service.’ 

The fundamental principle of “one man, one vote” is sometimes 
modified so that voting is in proportion to patronage. For example, 
it may be put on number of cows or weight of milk in a dairy associa- 
tion, or on trees, acres, or boxes of fruit ina horticultural association. 
Nevertheless, the idea is tenaciously held that membership is personal 
and that control should be democratically apportioned, with no addi- 
tional preponderance given to wealth. Not only is it argued that 
God has given as much brain power and ability to the man of small 
means as to the wealthy, but the self-respect and interest and loyalty 
of each is preserved and developed by this recognition of personal 
equality. In a word the codperator believes that the case is as good 
for economic as for political democracy. 

The third feature of codperative control grows out of this idea of 
personal membership based upon participation in the given pursuit. 
Just as political government extends its membership and benefits to 
include all natural growth of our population or such immigrants as 
definitely assume the responsibilities of citizenship; just as the church 
opens her doors and offers her ministrations to all who express a 
willingness to participate in her services and accept her regulations, so 
the codperative association as an institution of service keeps its mem- 
bership open to include all who wish to join with others of like economic 
interest under such a plan as is set up in the articles of incorporation 
and by-laws. Instead of benefits being concentrated in the hands of 
a limited group of stockholders, they are to be freely (and, it is main- 
tained, equitably) distributed to all persons actively participating in 
the business. All outsiders merely seeking a proprietary interest are 
rigidly excluded.’ 


*There are obvious difficulties in carrying this principle out in practice. The 
best method with the codperative store seems to be to sell goods at prevailing prices 


and place dividends accruing on non-member purchases to the credit of such non- 
members for the purchase of a share of stock (or the issue of a certificate of 
indebtedness). To remain truly coiperative, however, the store should deal only 


with persons who signify their intention of becoming members. In the case of 
selling societies the same situation arises if the association buys the product from 
its members. If it be pooled or handled on a commission basis, only members 
would be allowed to employ the facilities of the association, except at small ship- 
ping points where such a practice might deprive persons of a local market or coerce 
them into joining. In such cases their business might be handled on a service charge 
basis. Such a situation, however, is unfortunate. 

*In the hybrid stock-issuing form which codperative endeavor has often been 
constrained to take, the satisfactory carrying out of this principle has been difficult. 
Such a capital stock is not sufficiently flexible. Under the non-stock form now 
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With the passing of the feudal era, the day of freedom of economic 
enterprise ushered in the small independent business man with his 
little handicraft shop, his small store, his family farm, or what-not. 
Note has been taken time and again of the stimulus to industry, thrift, 
invention, political stability, and social progress which came thereby. 
However, the progress of the arts has been such as to call for larger 
and ever larger operating units, and in the process of constructing them 
natural leadership has given rise to economic institutions and legal 
forms which have both concentrated control to a degree hardly less 
great (though in a form less rigid) than maintained under feudalism. 
The proposals of the coéperatives simply represent an effort to devise 
a form of control which will permit of the benefits of large-scale” organ- 
ization but will restore the independence and utilize the personal con- 
tribution of the many under thoroughly democratic principles. 


To anyone who is accustomed to thinking solely in terms of the 
orthodox type of business organization and who has not read or 
listened to the words of codperators, such exposition as has been offered 
above presents the outlines of a wholly unfamiliar economic system. 
It is not, however, for that reason merely to be classed as what is \ 
smartly known today in certain circles as “Alice economics.” The } 
more prevalent arrangements as to economic organization and control 
and the distribution of wealth enjoy no absolute sanction, and it is| 
neither socially nor intellectually compromising to dally with these 
somewhat revolutionary proposals. ‘To most people of open mind the 
philosophy of codperative organization will no doubt “make sense.” 
But, granting that there is no more of a categorical imperative behind 
the patronage dividend than there is to support dividends on capital 
stock, we are constrained to view our problem in the light of prag- 
matic tests. Can the codperatives “get away” with their schemes of 
business on a basis of “equitable association”? 

In approaching this question we must get the fact clearly in mind 
that codperative proposals, if pushed to their logical conclusion, 
amount to the setting up of a new machinery for the making either of 
commodity prices to the consumer or of the price of labor to the 
worker. Being dissatisfied with the economic position in which the 
rank and file of the great working class find themselves after having 


possible in several states, however, capital contributions can be readjusted annually 
through a revolving fund evidenced by members’ certificates of indebtedness. 

“Through the system of federation of local associations into district and, in due 
sequence, state and national units, any necessary size can be attained. Cell by cell 
the growth may proceed from the individual to an organization coéxtensive with the 
industry. The evident check upon such development is to be found in the loyalty 
and intelligence of the membership and the quality of leadership. 
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sold their labor, or the product of their labor, in the labor or raw- 
materials market and having bought their subsistence goods in the 
commodity market, they feel that the “middlemen and masters” have 
developed market institutions for both labor and wares which result 
in an equilibration of demands and supplies upon terms favorable to 
the employing and trading classes but highly unfavorable to the work- 
ing class. The laborer who adopts the codperative philosophy feels 
that only by abolishing the wage system and putting himself in control 
of the process of production and market distribution can he get the 
full value of his labor as embodied in the consumer price. The con- 
sumer on the other hand feels that he pays more than the goods he 
purchases are “worth” properly speaking, unless he sidesteps the 
ordinary market system and supervises the whole process, appro- 
priating everything above the going or market price of the services 
and materials which enter into the production of his consumption goods, 
Obviously the producer cannot achieve economic salvation on the basis 
of such a consumer’s price, nor can the consumer take such a pro- 
ducer’s price as the datum plane for the sort of economic organization 
which he is seeking.” T'wo such systems of relativity based each upon 


the other would be as impossible as to have two suns in our solar system. 


It is a comparatively simple matter to work out a system of pro- 
duction and consumption for a small co-laboring community in which 
satisfactions are limited to what can be produced within the group and 
each member gets his nth of the product (with at most insignificant 
premiums to the leaders of the group or deductions from the humblest 
members). But perhaps the chief merit which coéperation claims over 
such communistic proposals is that it contemplates the maintenance 


"This throws into clear relief the distinct economic service which is performed 


by the despised middleman system. It maintains a buffer state between producers 
and consumers in which the equating of supplies and demands is carried on, to 
the end of making prices as a necessary adjunct to the transfer of goods. Inci- 


dentally it makes prices for a large volume of direct transactions which do not 
pass through the organized market. In fact the success of such direct dealings as 
we now have is dependent to a large extent on the existence of such markets, since 
a price basis can thus be readily arrived at and any savings in marketing costs readily 
perceived. Even so there is likely to be considerable ill feeling between the two 
parties, both of whom wish to appropriate the whole of this saving or, not knowing 
what the handling margins really are, try to overreach each other even more than 
the middleman does. For instance, the high hopes entertained for parcel-post 
marketing were dashed in large measure because of the insistence of the producer 
that he get more than the current retail price and the equal insistence of the 
buyer that he get his goods at less than the farmer could get from the local trader. 
Similar difficulty has been encountered in arranging direct sales of feeder cattle or 
of potatoes or apples from codperative shipping societies to cotéperative buying 
organizations. With this situation existing when market quotations are available and 
only the equitable adjustment of “margins” is at issue, it should be evident how 
extremely difficult would be the building up of a whole valuation process in such 
transactions in the absence of a third-party market mechanism. 
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of present standards of living and of productive efficiency and seeks a 

plan of organization suited to modern conditions of minute division of 

labor, extreme geographical specialization of production, and world- 

wide exchange. To do this, some one party to the given economic 

process must become the pivot of the organization, even at the possible 

sacrifice of others. The real motive which lies back of any proposal to! 

displace the manufacturing or trading entrepreneur of the present | 
system is that some other party to the economic process may put him-— 
self in charge and thereafter direct the system in a way which will give 

to his class a greater share in the benefits. The basic argument of 
codperation then is that it has devised a new working machinery which 
offers the legal and technical possibility of so doing, under the direction | 
and in the interest of either the industrial laborer or the consumer as | 
such, or the individually organized producer of market wares, notably 

the farmer. The practical application of the codperative form to each, 
of these three purposes respectively gives rise to decidedly different 

situations and problems. 

In the earlier days of coéperative development men even of the stand- 
ing of John Stuart Mill” entertained a confident hope that reorganiza- 
tion under coéperative auspices by and for the laborer promised “ 
transformation which...... would be the nearest approach to social 
justice and the most beneficial ordering of industrial affairs for the 
universal good which it is possible at present to foresee.” History 
has belied this expectation, doubtless because, first, of the nature of 
our industrial technique during the period in which the experiment of 
labor copartnership was being tried and, second, because of the nature 
of the wage-worker himself. 

In the swift development of one and then another form of mechanical 
power and the amazing evolution of ever larger and more costly ma- 
chine equipment and large-scale and complex forms of business organ- 
ization and commercial and financial institutions, it has been impossible 
for a new principle of economic control and remuneration of a demo- 
cratic type to gain a foothold in competition with the old régime, whose 
captains of industry and trade and finance were quick and daring, 
resourceful, experienced, and as it seems impregnably entrenched. The 
race has been to the swift and the battle to the strong. While craft 
workers may establish and run a codperative shop successfully, the 
ordinary mind can hardly conceive how the codperative system could 
have got a foothold in the automobile industry or in the manufacture 
of steel or rubber or electrical equipment. We have had coéperative 
stove works, printing, baking, and cooperage concerns, and a very 
few of them still survive. The codperative cooper shops passed with 

*Principles of Political Economy, book IV, ch. 7, sec. 6. 
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the introduction of barrel-making machinery, and in general the process 
of industrial integration swallows sub-industries of the scope best suited 
to codperative organization and to erase or blur craft lines. 


Both because of this and because of the nature of the laborer him- 
self, it is inevitable that trade unionism as a militant organization for 


getting a substantial share in the fruits of this increasing productivity 
should seem a swifter, surer, and more pleasing method to the labor 
rank and file, and about all that was possible in the face of the demands 
made in the way of technical management and capital equipment.” The 


laborer’s lack of education, self-control, and thrift, as well as his 
poverty, have militated against his utilizing the devices of codperative 
organization to better his lot, however sound their proposals may be in 
and of themselves. The exponent of consumer coédperation, however, 
asserts that even at best producer codperation does not meet the situa- 


tion, because the producer or laborer is likely to prove as prone as is 
the capitalist manufacturer or trader to utilize every strength and 
strategy of the market to force up prices in his own interest, which 
results in the exploitation of the consumer. Deferring for the moment 
the question of the agricultural producer, we will examine the consumer 
argument. 

This is the prevailing cult of coéperation in England and Scotland 


and to a considerable extent on the Continent. Starting with the 
retail store, it has integrated jobbing, wholesaling, and import trade 


under the control of large, organized consumer groups. To supply 
this trade it long ago undertook manufacture on a considerable scale, 
and in time added tea plantations and wheat lands abroad and milk, 


vegetable, and fruit farms nearer home. The consumer societies 
have their own steamships and banking departments. They have done 
a little coal mining and are seriously considering the acquisition of 
extensive coal and iron resources. The extremists of this group 
believe that the whole economic system should be directed and controlled 
by the consumers, organized into codperative societies and federations, 
the motivating force being always and only the community’s desire 


for goods as expressed through their society. 

Such a “codperative commonwealth” is surely a heroic remedy for 
the admitted “planlessness of production” under the existing régime. 

*QOne of the chief drawbacks of the codperative plan lies in the fact that it pre- 
supposes the getting of capital into the hands of the members. It is all very well 
to point eut that capital goes through a continuous process of reproductive in- 
crease, i. e., is accumulated from the profits of the business itself and hence does 
not demand that the workers secure it from outside or save it out of present wages. 
But what they are after is an immediate increase of their wages and it is a hard 
matter to educate them all up to the point of being satisfied with putting these profits 
back into the business until such time as they have it suitably capitalized and are 


able to enjoy the larger return 
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It implies a regimentation of the worker’s conduct which would doubt- 
less prove highly distasteful, and would threaten the development of a 
bureaucracy which would be both distasteful and dangerous. It may 
be confidently predicted that the animosities it would provoke and the 
blunders it would commit would check a growth so great as really to 
threaten the present system of entrepreneurship. It would in fact 
pass from the realm of voluntary association to one of coercive social- 
ism. It is frankly recognized as such by its advocates, who expect 
such public utilities as railways, steamships, and the telegraph, which 
are inherently unsuited to a codperative adjustment of charges, to be 
taken over by the state, thus dividing the field between state socialism 
and socialism of the consumer society pattern. “In this way the 
codperative movement would become recognized as, what it in fact is, 
the industrial wing of the democratic state.”™ 

The accomplishment of any such comprehensive result is, as most 
consumer codperators themselves admit, confronted by an array of 
difficulties both internal and external which may well prove insuperable. 
The steamship development alluded to above has proved ill advised 
and Canadian wheat growing will doubtless be found not less so. 
Whether as a result of the stimulus produced by the remarkable devel- 
opment of codperative stores in England or due to the natural process 
of business evolution, merchandising improvements such as chain stores 
are giving the codperatives keen competition in the matter of net prices, 
without making similar outside demands upon the patron’s support. 
All in all, it seems likely that there may have to be a shortening of 
the far-flung line of attack upon the existing economic organization if 
consumers’ codperation is to hold its own in that territory which would 
seem distinctively to belong to it. Even so, its permanent presence 
and aggressive ideals of economy and service should prove an invaluable 
spur to other agencies and an abiding safeguard against undue exploit- 
ation or inefficiency. At the same time that the consumer codperators 
are establishing and keeping open this alternative channel between 
the consumer and the great centers of haut commerce, the agricultural 
producer can advantageously avail himself of this same codperative 
form to open and maintain a channel from his farm to the factory 
or the wholesale or even retail market, challenging all other forms of 
organization in point of efficiency and service. 


VI 


It is in its third field, agriculture, that the attempt to apply the 
coéperative form of organization to modern economic needs and prob- 
lems has been by all odds the most important in America—both Canada 

“Woolf, Codperation and the Future of Industry, p. 115. 
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and the United States \gricultural coéperation, of course, does 
not mean codperative farming. The latter is a sickly growth found 
only in the hothouse atmosphere of a few fanatic colonies. Agricul- 
tural coéperation means the association of farmers, stockmen, orchard- 


ists, or the like for the joint performance of certain parts of their 
business which cannot be satisfactorily carried on alone. Its theoret- 
ical implications are not precisely the same as those of either con- 
sumer codperation or labor copartnership. The chief difference is 
that the point of view here is preéminently that of functional reorgan- 
ization rather than comprehensive economic regeneration. We have 
noted that the advocates both of consumer coéperation and of labor 
copartnership would displace the existing market or competitive system 
of price making and would fund economic organization in the interest 
of some ideal adjustment, aspiring ultimately to consumer socialism 
in the former case and guild socialism or syndicalism in the latter, 
Somewhat paradoxically, the farmer proposes to use the same structure 
for the opposite purpose. Being a self-employed worker, generally 
a capitalist of parts, and frequently the employer of a few additional 
wage hands, he seeks to keep the freedom of personal initiative and 
looks to codperative joining of these small operating units as a means 
of enabling him to hire special labor or secure special capital equip- 
ment most advantageously. Taking the essential facts of the market 
as he finds them, he seeks merely to put himself in the most effective 
position with reference to it. 

A moment’s reflection must suffice to show that the codperative 
faction in agriculture is the conservative wing of the industry. This 
bourgeois element sees in the codperative association merely a new 
legal form peculiarly adapted to the needs of modern agricultural 
industry. Using this form, it seeks to organize such a range of activi- 


ties as can be effectively integrated and to distribute the economic 
benefits of this efficiency so broadly and equitably as to insure the 
prosperity of the whole body of family-farm operators. There is no 
attempt to introduce any distinctively new principle of industrial 
guidance such as is proposed in the elaborate scheme of consumer 


codperation. But it is proposed to put the individual members of 
our agricultural industry in an economic position compatible with the 
demands of modern economic life both as to productive efficiency and 


as to distributive justice. Possibly the keynote of the philosophy lies 


“This is far from meaning that farmers are satisfied with existing commodity 


prices, or even with the present operation of the market mechanism. The farmers’ 
codperative movement does, however, accept the essential necessity of prices being 
struck by the equilibrium of demands and supplies in the market. Their proposals 
for the modification of their supply relationship to this market and the allocation 
of these values among their members are worth a detailed examination such as is 


quite impossible here. 
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in the idea that a means must be found for giving agriculture a type 
of organization whose productive and bargaining units respectively 
will expand in step with the growing needs of the agricultural technique 
(and its accompanying capital demands) and of the size requisite to an 
effective bargaining position in contact with the units of commercial 
organization with which they must deal. 

Thus, for example, the live-stock grower feels that he must consoli- 
date the selling function to the extent which will put him on a parity 
in all the great stockyards markets with the consolidated buying power 
connoted by the existence of the “Big Five” packer. The dairymen 
likewise first devised the local creamery as an effective means of meeting 
the competition of the small private creamery characteristic of the 
time. ‘Today, however, the competition which they must meet is that 
of the great centralizer creameries, which advertise their product direct 
to the consumer and carry their selling clear through to the retail 
grocer. This must be met by a distributing organization of equal 
scope, which implies federation of the codperative creameries of a region 
embracing a whole state or several states or parts of states in a pro- 
ducing section. Such a development puts the solidarity of a group 
above the selfish interest of the individual and its successful working 
demands team work and a spirit of self-reliance which expresses the 
belief of the coéperating group that together they can work out their 
own salvation in their relations with other groups and interests. The 
codperative clings to the belief that these wholesome results can be 
secured by voluntary and democratic association. While mildly, one 
might say stimulatingly, class-conscious he is by no means socialistic 
in his thought as is the radical rural faction in the less economically 
secure (though not fully proletarian) left wing which confesses itself 
beaten unless it can effect some improbable affiliation with industrial 
labor or be gathered to the bosom of state socialism after the pattern 
of the Non-Partisan League or otherwise. 

So independent and vigorous in fact is the philosophy of agricultural 
codperation that consumer codperators are prone to charge it with 
being no less exploitative than any regular capitalist producer. Doubt- 
less this is in some measure a real danger, as may be deduced from a 
study of some of the advertising matter and legislative activities of 
certain coéperative marketing associations. But any attempt com- 
pletely to avoid this danger, such as the proposal of consumer coépera- 
tion that production should limit itself to the passive réle of filling 
orders for the consumers’ society, leads us into a danger no less real 
that enterprise will be stifled and technical progress slowed down if the 
producer is restricted in his opportunity of invention, discovery, and 
productive pioneering. Agricultural coéperation keeps the spur of 
competitive enterprise and stimulative salesmanship but also puts the 
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actual producer in a position of prompt and sensitive response to the 
reaction of the consumer public. Accepting the arbitrament of the 
competitive market and the challenge of other systems of economic 
organization, following other methods and appealing to other motives, 
the coéperative agriculturists insist that under many circumstances 
and for many of the total number of farmers the modifications of the 
older business forms which they are introducing contribute to the 
progressiveness, flexibility, and wholesomeness of our economic organ- 
ization. 

Although the danger of monopoly in any particular line of agri- 
cultural production is practically negligible in a country whose nat- 
ural resources are so far from exhaustion as our own and in which 
any producer is able to alter his lines of production so freely, the 
coéperative movement sets up specific safeguards against even this 
slight danger. One of the fundamental requirements of the+coédpera- 
tive form of organization is that membership lists shall be freely open 
to all persons possessing a direct participating interest in the given 
activity which it is proposed to organize under the codperative form. 
If this principle be strictly adhered to, the only danger of monopoly 
would be such as might be created by the industry as a whole through 
tariff enactments or restrictive internal legislation. Although coépera- 
tives as well as others might participate in such movements, its sins 
could not be laid at the door of coéperative organization as such. 

This being true, then codperation of the producer pattern can well 
claim to benefit the consumer as well as the producer. Stated in terms 
of the distributive process, coéperative organization enters a world in 
which it finds certain profits accumulated (as it thinks, unduly) in the 
hands of processers and traders. These it distributes to its producing 
members, along with any further efficiency profits which it can secure 
by its improvement of business or technical methods. Such accessions 
to the grower’s price have a stimulative effect on production, with a 
consequent lowering of the consumer’s price. Actual experience dem- 
onstrates that this reaction of better net returns upon enlarged pro- 
duction often creates a danger of declining prices so great as to 
threaten to wreck the codperative associations. Certainly it provides 
a powerful stimulus to the association to devise further economies of 
methods which will enable them to maintain the level of net returns 
to the grower. Such competition also spurs the private agency to 
outdo the codperative in its efficiency in order to hold its business. 
Hence the argument that consumer as well as producer could expect 
to benefit from the establishing of a codéperative organization under 
sound business management capable of handling a significant fraction 
of each principal farm product, thus providing an alternative channel 
between producer and consumer, thereby at least establishing the 
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plane upon which competitive forces shall operate. The farmer’s 
need of capital in his own business dictates that he go no farther afield 
than necessary in marketing or processing undertakings.” 

Agricultural codperation offers to the inherently decentralized in- 
dustry of agriculture a workable and expansible scheme of organization 
designed to set up an agency for the progressive study and adjust- 
ment of the larger problems which are being forced upon this industry 
by the inescapable processes of our economic evolution. If, as Mill 
suggests, the goal which we are seeking is to raise the rank and file 
of our workers to a position where they are also, in the largest measure 
possible, owners of that share of the productive capital of society 
which is employed in their industry, we should look upon agricultural 
codperation, conserving as it does (and in time extending) the present 
highly desirable combination between capitalist and labor réle of the 
American farmer, as a movement to be carefully fostered and directed 
into channels of practical success as well as social helpfulness. Like 
other evolutionary processes its future course depends largely on the 
quality of its leadership. To analyze the issues intelligently and help- 
fully would be a service which the economist might well feel himself 
called upon to undertake. 

E. G. Nourse. 

Iowa State College. 

“In this connection it may be said that the peculiar character of agricultural 
codperation as a small capitalist movement protects it against the very danger which 
is greatest in the case of codperative organization in other departments of pro- 
duction, notably the proposals of labor copartnership, i. ¢., the likelihood that the 
capital fund necessary for present efficiency and future progress may be gradually 
dissipated by a process of nibbling on the part of workers who are anxious to enjoy 
the full returns of prosperous periods without adequate provision for unprosperous 
years and the inevitable depreciation of the productive plant. The farmer has 
grown up in a hard school of self-denying business experience in which he has been 
forced to put current returns which came into his own hands back into the business 
even at the expense of a rather pinched consumptive standard. Therefore, as a 
matter of practical business success, the farmer is likely to be relatively a safe man 
to entrust with the administration of such capital funds except in so far as the 


claims of his own farm business may run counter to the remoter interests of the 
joint enterprise. 
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A UNIQUE SITUATION IN ECONOMIC THEORY 


There is a wides} 


read conviction on the part of economists today 
that the literature of the last two decades, and especially since the 
Great War, has been critical in tone, calculated to brush aside old 
convictions, to undermine former beliefs, but not notable for successful 
attempts at reconstruction. This conviction of course is not peculiar 
to the present age, nor even to economists. Indeed, as history shows, 


thought moves in ascending and descending curves, one group of investi- 
gators building up what the next is certain in large part to tear down. 

It is not surprising, then, that during the last few years scientists 
and philosophers in many fields have recanted solemnly, sometimes even 
exultantly, what earlier thinkers had affirmed with equal vigor. On 
all sides criticism has been rife against inherited faith. Mathema- 
ticians for instance have gained fame for innovations that smack of 
charlatanry, although they are anything but that. Physicists and 


chemists have joined in ridding their treatises of doubtful points. Be- 
tween some sciences boundary lines have been shifted, or declared non- 
existent. In other sciences totally new problems stand forth. Econo- 
mists share this unrest in proposing alterations which must prove fatal 
to two dominant types of analysis, utilitarianism (or classicism, to use 
the older term) and marginism, which together fill a century of eco- 
nomic research. 

More and more, economists have protested against eighteenth cen- 
tury premises in psychology and government. More and more, they 
have been willing to disavow their former faith in sensationalism and 
associationism, the chief pillars of British empirical psychology. That 
margins are a real key to exchange values, that psychology has a place 
in economics, that the intellectualistic theory of the feelings contains 
even a semblance of truth—these old teachings have been attacked by a 
growing number of earnest-minded students, not all of whom are young 
in years or by temperament disposed to assail authority. There has been 
a decided tendency for descriptions of existing institutions and prac- 
tices, not for analysis with a view to scientific generalization. Writers 
of late have apparently been satisfied to depict things as they are, to 
present a lucid picture of business conditions in all their phases. To 
tell of these norms and processes rather than to discuss underlying 
principles or universal laws has become the ideal of many teachers 
in American colleges and of a host of younger specialists. Our college 
curricula prosper in the sign of Commerce and Finance. Business 
administration and vocational economics dictate not only school poli- 
cies, but also rules for an individual sifting of materials in the field of 
social science. Some of our most promising economists have left the 
campus to accept employment in banks, manufacturing plants, or 
public administration. 
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All this may of course be welcomed as proof of the versatility of our 
economists, or perhaps as an index of the growing appreciation of 
expert knowledge by leaders in industry and trade. Nevertheless, this 
interest of teachers in business statistics, this enthusiasm for a com- 
petitive evaluation of products and earnings, this neglect of analysis 
necessary to reveal fundamental principles—this change has a deeper 
significance than appears at first sight. To illustrate the situation, let 
us note first that until now economics has been a science aiming at the 
discovery of laws, professing to state quantitative relations, and rest- 
ing on a well-developed system of psychology. 

The physiocrats to be sure did not elaborate a theory of human 
nature in order to found a science; but they were convinced of the 
possibility of finding permanent social laws, taking their cue from 
the epoch-making researches which culminated in Newton’s Principia. 
What Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton had done for physical phe- 
nomena, the physiocrats hoped to do for the psychic and economic field. 
Thus a cosmological monism, supported by a materialistic metaphysics, 
furnished the incentive to studies whose most famous achievement was 
the Tableau Economique. Laws were shown to exist in the creation 
and circulation of wealth; and, because of this, reform measures gained 
a hearing that adumbrated the French Revolution. If the physiocrats 
did not succeed in converting Europe to their doctrine, the chief reason 
was probably their failure to connect economics with a definite psychol- 
ogy. This at any rate was a peculiarity of the earliest inquiry into 
social laws, and, ever since, economists have relied on essentials of 
human nature to make their teachings definite and self-consistent. 

Smith first introduced theories of human nature into an analysis as 
naturalistic as that of his immediate predecessors. He considered a 
science of economics possible because of a few outstanding traits of man 
which guaranteed self-preservation, while also promoting the welfare of 
society at large. Laissez faire was shown to be a sound policy because 
self-interest and sympathy level prices and incomes and benefit the 
largest number. Smith’s work therefore constituted a theory of pros- 
perity as well as an exposition of fact. It was a picture of a social 
economy in praise of the “normal man” and of a “natural” price. 

Although the successors of Adam Smith had much in common with 
him and borrowed freely from his treatise, yet in important respects 
they proceeded independently. For the Ricardian system was not 
built on an ethical postulate which Smith made prominent even before 
writing on economics. Instead, the theory of valuation was adapted 
directly to economic ends, so that it coincided only for a short time 
with the moral criterion known as individualistic hedonism. In other 
words, after Smith economics became a science of exchange-relations, 
a science of catallactics which sacrificed breadth to an ideal of logical 
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precision and neatness. By Malthus and by James and John Stuart 
Mill (father and son) economics was transformed into a compact 
system of thought that depended upon Hartley and Bentham for an 
explanation of all mental phenomena. The objective viewpoint of 
Smith, of course, wa etained. Prices were still treated as expense- 
facts or as quantities of labor solidified into tangible goods, so that in 
this as well as in the unqualified acceptance of non-interference, the 
nineteenth century was linked with the eighteenth. But otherwise the 
breach between naturalism and utilitarianism (classicism of the 
Ricardo-Mill type) was complete. Smith had never invoked the aid of 
sensationalism; nor had he a clear idea of a plutology such as the 
Ricardians systematically furthered. Whereas he emphasized pro- 
duction and the conditions of a rising level of living, his successors 
declared the central problem to be price and distribution. Competitive, 
pecuniary standards were employed, the results being bewildering for 
some purposes, as the Ear! of Lauderdale was among the first to show. 

Again, beginning with the classicists in England and on the con- 
tinent, legal premises were specifically mentioned as a logical pre- 
requisite to catallactics; and, what is much more important, John 
Stuart Mill added a methodology for the social sciences which has 
never been equalled, and which did not suffer greatly at the hands of 
the marginists, who hoped to improve so much on Mill’s Principles. 
Mill, that is to say, used sensationalism to formulate a logic of eco- 


nomics, and to vindicate the individualistic standpoint. From his psy- 
chology he derived an atomistic, static conception of mind and social 


processes. With the aid of associationism also he built up an argument 


for deduction in economic inquiry. The difference between a mechanical 
and a chemical form of causation seemed decisive to Mill. It was 
clear to him that induction was of no avail where “the separate effects 
of all the causes continue to be produced, but are compounded with 
one another and disappear in one total.” “This case it is,” he 
believed, “which for the most part eludes the grasp of our experimental 
methods,” and since “the effect which is produced in social phenomena 
by any complex set of circumstances amounts precisely to the sum of 
the effects taken singly . social science therefore .... is a de- 
ductive science.” Although his account of the matter is not alto- 


gether consistent, although Comte’s influence is as conspicuous in Mill’s 


qualification of the deductive method as in his later views on a social 
organism and on qualitative pleasures, yet on the whole his methodology 


rests on the sensationalism of his father. Through Mill’s Logic of 
1843, utilitarian economics became a well-rounded system of thought. 
Hedonism was the theory of motivation, if not of valuation. Values 


*Logic, book III, ch. 10, §4 
*Jbid., book VI, ch. 9, §1 
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were objectively explained, but, aside from that, psychology had com- 
pletely taken possession of the new science of catallactics. 

This implicit reliance upon hedonistic psychology the historical 
school combated in developing its own doctrines. Because of its 
vigorous protest against statics and catallactics, as well as on other 
grounds, the historical school deserves to be put in a class by itself. 
However, it did not break the continuity of economic thought, because 
in the first place the historical school was in quest of laws every bit 
as much as its opponents, so that the existence of a science of economics 
was not seriously challenged, and in the second place its adherents 
proved historians rather than economists. Whenever the search for 
laws was diligently carried on, a conversion to utilitarian economics 
in one form or another took place; in the other case, the output proved 
to be history and ethics more than economics. The historical school 
consequently was merely an interlude in the development of catallactics, 
and not the occasion for its downfall. Whatever the virtues of the 
thought promulgated by Roscher, Knies, and Schmoller in later days, it 
was not likely to daunt the friends of a static, exact science who found 
one law after another and knew exactly where their investigations ended. 

Marginism correspondingly had a victorious career, not because it 
laid bare the weaknesses of the historical school—for that was easy 
and yet could not demonstrate its own worth—but because it agreed at 
heart with utilitarianism of acknowledged standing. The differences 
between these two systems have been exaggerated, for what after all 
distinguished the two? It was not their psychological premises, for 
both believed in sensationalism and hedonism. It was not their metho- 
dology, for both used deduction, statics, catallactics, and cosmopoli- 
tanism. It was not the employment of legal assumptions of freedom 
of contract, or the use of competitively colored definitions, for here 
again they were agreed. And are not these vital points in any eco- 
nomic creed? What separated utilitarianism from marginism was essen- 
tially the difference between an objective and a subjective theory of 
valuation. The Ricardians, as stated, analyzed price and income as 
composites of labor and money facts. The idea of utility was not 
really exploited as Say had desired in his work of 1803. But for the 
marginists utility or want was the key to exchange value in all its 
manifestations. Instead of wants being a mere auxiliary, they now 
became a prime cause. Instead of pleasure as a force for action ex- 
clusively, we now hear of it as a determinant of values also. Hedonism 
turned out to be a theory of economic values as well as of motivation. 
It is not surprising that these striking differences between the two 
systems were exaggerated, but later writers will no doubt be aware 
also of the substantial agreement between them. They will thus em- 
phasize the continuity of economic thought, the persistent search for 
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real laws, the supremacy of sensationalistic psychology in methodo- 
logical questions, and the abstract nature of the generalizations reached 
on the basis of the theory of an “economic man.” 


The second main point calling for consideration in a survey of econo- 
mic theory today is the question of the effect which the rejection of 
sensationalism must have upon economics as a science and a method. 
In other words, if we abandon the old psychology and the logic sprung 
in large part from it, can we hope to make economics as scientific 
as ever? Are we to offer a new qualitative and quantitative analysis 
in lieu of the untenable utilitarian and marginal theories? Will eco- 
nomics continue to be a static, deductive discipline as before? Or must 
data become important that will reconstruct economic methodology as 
well as its leading doctrines of fact? This surely is a fair question 
as critics see it, a question which many have hinted at in one way or 
another. 

The difference between a qualitative and quantitative treatment of 
events is well known to logicians, and has always played a conspicuous 
part in natural science. We find there regularly two main types of 
formulas or laws—those which deal with events solely, and those which 
measure also the relative magnitudes of these events or things. In 
the one case we have a statement of things which recur invariably in 
the same combination (barring conditioning phenomena) and which 
are known as sequences or coexistences. That the regularity relates 
actually to the abstract, i. ¢., to events taken out of a perceptual 
environment enveloping us all, is true; but this artificial character of 
our laws of nature does not invalidate the distinction between qualita- 
tive and quantitative interpretations. Science may aim at either one 
alone, although usually it will be possible to combine the two, detaching 
the law itself from the concomitants which seem to interfere with its 
operation and from a given standpoint may be called “conditioning 
phenomena.” To illustrate, if we explain a thunderstorm by a refer- 
ence to wind, humidity of the atmosphere, electricity and the trans- 
mission of sound, we have virtually stated the law regarding it. The 
law is this recurrence of qualities or things which, in one aspect, 
means a thunderstorm. But increasingly since the Renaissance the 
ideal of all scientists has become exact quantitative correlation. To 
disclose the real nature of commonplaces men have been obliged not 
only to show what sorts of events went regularly together, but also to 
ascertain their relative amounts and their relative changes of magni- 
tude. Such a quantitative analysis is indispensable to a systematic 
subsumption of particulars under a larger principle, or to the practical 
applications by which the last few generations have benefited so enor- 
mously. Physics and chemistry for this reason have become models 
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of exact science. Boyle’s law of gases is an instance of the many laws 
in physics comprising qualitative and quantitative relations recurring 
without exception, if properly defined and measured. In biometrics 
quantity is of first importance, and the meteorologist would like to 
master all the magnitudes involved in his survey, if he but could. 

As for utilitarianism, both its qualitative and quantitative analysis 
must meet with our approval, for it meant strictly a determination of 
price either by facts other than price, or by expenses which themselves 
were prices but could not on that account be considered for a correla- 
tion with any particular price. Its procedure therefore was correct 


as regards price analysis. But it made the mistake of adopting sensa- 


tionalism, predicating an “economic man” to the exclusion of other 
items in valuation; and in addition it suffered from a static conception 
which was too abstract to be serviceable. It meant a deductive method, 
for one thing, and a narrow circumscription of economics for another. 
Thus catallactics supplanted the social economy of the naturalists, 
and the quantitative analysis proved impracticable because of inevit- 
able discrepancies between labor-amount and prices. 

Marginism, however, was no improvement on this system. On the 
contrary, it was worse in that it used a faulty psychology not only to 
explain absolute value, but also to find an exact quantitative relation 
between this and exchange rates. As a qualitative study therefore 
it erred seriously in tracing valuations entirely to sensation; it mis- 
understood the essentials of perception and judgment, of feelings and 
the ideals of men indissolubly bound together in the body politic. 
Furthermore, it could not avoid a vicious circle when it insisted upon 
reducing wants or prices to psychic states. Since these do not admit 
of measurement, the intensity of desire and order of preference had 
necessarily to be judged by prices paid, and this begging of the question 
was not mitigated by a resort to margins. The margins also needed 
explanation, and yet would remain a mystery forever in the light of 
the unbridgeable chasm between things and values or rights! 

Today, then, economists should feel justified in asking: May objective 
correlations and measurements be substituted for the subjective ones 
which have proved such a dismal failure? Shall we fill the gap left 
by the disintegration of the old economic creeds? And if so, what 
method must be further developed to ensure us good results? 

In speaking so candidly, we need not ignore other questions raised 
since the turn of the century. We may willingly admit the force of 
the time-honored argument for free will, or for the radical difference 
between a purely factual and an ethical treatment of socio-economic 
events. Such puzzles have a fascination of their own, to say nothing 
of their importance to the philosopher. But we may for present pur- 
poses waive them or consider them solved. Thus it seems incontestable 
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that for the scientist causation is no more than a particular, more or 
less arbitrary, way of stating the interdependence between events 
grouped into a law of nature. He merely admits the regular recur- 
rence of events in groups more or less minutely analyzed, and then 
applies the term “cause” or “effect” to them according to angle of 
vision and practical needs. The human will is no proof of an exception 
to the postulate of determinism or of the uniformity of nature, so far 
as our scientific method is concerned. We may as human beings con- 
sider our wills a reality; but the statistician has strong reasons for 
believing our freedom to be limited. There is regularity in social 
events no less than in physical. The difference is one of degree, duc to 
the greater complexity of the units correlated by the statistician; but 
causation surely exists here as elsewhere. Or perhaps we had better 
disregard causation altogether, and treat all events, social and physical, 
as sequences or coexistences merely, for this has the sanction of con- 


temporary philosophers and scientists. Ethics, to be sure, is not a 
study of events as such. The line of demarcation between descriptive 
and normative disciplines is valid, provided we put on the one side 


ethics alone, and on the other the rest of our inquiries. With that 
understanding, we should grant the conflict between “is” and “ought,” 
the cardinal difference of viewpoints which prevail in, say, economics 
and ethics respectively. No canon of an ultimate good can ever be 
derived from a discovery of laws or from a bare description of fact; 
they are worlds apart. But once we have agreed somehow upon a 
definition of the highest good we may divide men into good and bad, 
and likewise estimate happenings among men by a moral standard. In 
this sense economic data may be connected with ethical norms, the 
latter coming first and settling the issue directly or indirectly. 
Granting the significance of such problems for present-day econo- 
mists, our major task nevertheless is the question of the substitution 
of a new methodology of economics for the old, if economics is actually 
to remain a science—not that this is to be presumed beforehand. But 
it is at any rate reasonable to cast about for ways to test such a 
presumption. We may come to the realization, for instance, that in 
abandoning sensationalism and its attendant teachings of causality and 
induction we have also severed ties with statics and catallactics. It 
may appear that with the rejection of a few premises we have entered 
upon a new kind of qualitative and quantitative analysis. The most 
important point for future reference will probably be the decisive 
difference between the units of physical science and those studied by 
sociologists or economists; here, and not in prevailing psychological 
teachings, will be found the key to many of the questions now pending. 
If economics is to become a factual science, how can the data of a 
conceptual economics such as marginism serve any useful purpose? 
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If we are to work with a minimum of assumptions—or possibly with 
none at all—how may we hope to accomplish anything by formal 
deduction? If because of the incommensurability of psychics we are 
to find objective regularities for a law of price or productivity or 
income, what must be the scope of our investigations and our attitude 
toward a static view? ° 

It is plain that, in parting from sensationalism and an abstract 
deductive discipline erected upon its foundations, we have committed 
ourselves to several novel duties. Instead of statics, dynamics must 
be used. To be more precise, we must supplement our short-time views 
by a long-time view, knitting the two together as parts of one analysis, 
or possibly under different headings. Events will be studied essen- 
tially as they occur in the real world about us, and not as isolated 
abstracts of human nature, or, worse yet, of functions mathematically 
equated. Correspondingly, the exchange mechanism itself may not 
suffice to tell the whole story. We may be prompted to go beyond 
catallactics in order to complete our qualitative analysis, or for the 
sake of finding more or less permanent relations of a quantitative 
character. Our methods of inquiry will thus be affected too. De- 
duction, for instance, may come to mean something different from 
formal logic, once we realize the difference between universals or classes 
and empirical data of a highly complex and variable make-up. Whether 
deduction and induction are the opposites that they have been made 
out to be is incidentally a question suggested by a critique of hedonistic 
sensationalism. In addition there remains the need of looking for 
quantitative regularities that will compensate us for what is lost in 
utilitarianism. The inward nature of statistical induction, the scope 
and technique of descriptive statistics, the selection and classification 
of materials to be correlated from the standpoint of a new concept 
of law and causation, of deduction and social science—here are topics 
calling for a careful examination and for hard work. 

Whether in the end we shall conclude that a half-philosophical, half- 
scientific qualitative analysis is all that may be attempted; or whether 
we shall decide to apply different sorts of measurements to different 
subjects, no one may know beforehand. The uncertainty with regard 
to future developments is great. For some time indeed it will be true 
that economists are “terrible doubters” who accept nothing on faith. 
Yet that a unique situation exists today is patent enough. Whatever 
our beliefs, whatever our attitude toward either the critic or the 
conservative who would cling to what once was considered worth while, 
we may surely agree that we are on the eve of great events in economic 
theory. An unparalleled situation may lead to unparalleled achieve- 
ments. O. Frep Bovucke. 

State College, Pennsylvania. 
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SOME RECENT PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC UTILITY VALUA- 
TION AND REGULATION 


SUMMARY 


The two factors, the rate base and the rate of return. The rules governing the 
court and commission decisions in valuation cases, 606.—Mostly questions of opinion, 
607.—Ambiguity of the term “value.” “Investment” a better word for the purpose, 
608.—Suggestion for handling appreciation as income, 610.—Consideration of the 


rate of return. Three criteria proposed, 612.—Too much dependence on “judicial 
notice.” Other delicate problems, 612.—A summary, 613. 


The public service commission which is called upon to settle the size 
of the street-car fare or the rate to be charged for gas must consider 
two factors: the rate base, that is, the “value” of the property devoted 
to the public service; and the rate of return which is to be permitted 
on the investment. A very perfunctory examination of the reports 
of the public utility commissions will show that the rate base has been 
established with great care in almost every case, but that the rate of 
return is fixed in a very offhand manner with little or no evidence to 
support the conclusion reached. 

The rules or principles which appear to govern the courts and com- 
missions in recent valuation cases may be briefly summarized under 
the headings used in the volumes of the Public Utility Reports An- 
notated. 

I. Ingeneral. Every change in market prices does not necessitate 
a revaluation. This was the rule during and after the war, but now 
the courts have decided in at least one case that present prices rather 
than so-called “norma!” prices should govern and hence that a revalua- 
tion should be made when values were substantially affected.’ 

II. Powers and duties of commission. A commission must give not 
only its conclusions, but also the details of the process by which it 
arrived at them. 

III. Ascertainment of value or cost. Some of the commissions 
think that the original cost is the best measure of present value, but the 
courts have ruled that the reproduction cost must be considered. 

IV. Accrued depreciation. When accrued depreciation has not 
been reimbursed, some commissions do not deduct it from the rate base, 
while others do. 

V. Appreciation. A “moderate” appreciation when clearly shown 
to exist and when no “unjust” rate would result, is practically always 


allowed. 


Public Utility Reports, 1 B, p. 684. (Subsequent references will be abbre- 
viated thus, P. U. R. 1922 B, p. 684. This article is intended primarily for econo- 
mists, not lawyers, and references will be given, therefore, only for a few contro- 
versial issues.) 
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VI. Non-physical elements affecting value. No set percentage of 
construction cost should be allowed for interest during construction, 
but an estimate should be made in accordance with the facts in each 
case. Although there is some divergence of opinion, it seems to be the 
rule to allow a reasonable sum for the cost of promoting and financing. 
Contingencies and omissions are allowed for by the Indiana commission 
on the ground that omissions are inevitable in the most carefully made 
inventory, but this is contrary to the rule adopted by most of the com- 
missions. Discount on securities and brokerage must as a rule be 
amortized and not added to the permanent capital value. 

VII. Items and expenses chargeable to capital. In one peculiar 
case expenses of a law suit about a right of way were charged to 
capital.. Work under construction is ordinarily excluded from the 
value on which the company is permitted to earn, on the ground that 
interest during construction will form part of the capital value of the 
new property. 

VIII. Valuation of particular kinds of tangible property. Property 
not used or useful is, of course, excluded, but the interpretation is 
liberal, so that property reasonably likely to be used in the near future 
is not excluded and some value is allowed for superseded or obsolescent 
property, if it is used at all or if it has not been paid for by the public 
through a depreciation allowance. The appreciation in the value of 
land is allowed in the valuation of public utilities. As for working 
capital, the rule has been to relate it to the amount of the expenses 
between times of income receipt. If advance payments by customers 
are sufficient to meet these expenses, no allowance is made to the com- 
pany for working capital. 

IX. Valuation of particular kinds of intangible property. It is 
very generally recognized that an allowance must be made for “going 
value.” This allowance is determined by what is called the Wisconsin 
method, that is, by assuming that the going value is equal to the 
“unrequited early losses.” However, the New York Public Service 
Commission, 2nd District, denies the existence of going value in the 
case of an unprosperous concern. 

A few of these principles are merely the answers to practical ques- 
tions, such as: how much working capital does this business need? 
Most of them, however, fall into a distinctly different category. They 
are questions of opinion, judgment, or bias. The most important of 
these is: which cost or costs must be taken as the measure of value for 
rate-making purposes? The commissions, as the guardians of the 
public interest, are inclined to choose the lowest, just now usually the 


*P. U. R. 1920 B, p. 87. 
"P. U. R. 1920 B, p. 813. 
‘P. U. R. 1920 C, p. 264. 
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original cost ; the companies seeking the highest possible base are better 
suited with the cost of reproduction during the present period of high 
prices; the courts as the protectors of private property lean strongly 
toward the reproduction-cost method. Yet, as has been noted above, 
there was an almost universal refusal to accept war prices as a basis 
for the computation of rate bases. The courts sought normal prices 
in five to ten year pre-war averages. Now with the persistence of the 
high prices this error is less frequent, but still the public utilities 
suffered from it through the whole war period. This war experience 
has revealed one of the greatest weaknesses of our present method of 
regulation in a glaring manner. The system is too inflexible. Re- 
valuations are expensive and slow. The corporation is quite likely to 
be in the hands of the receiver before the commissions and courts realize 
that the value of the dollar has changed. 

A second place where opinion is given free rein is in the allowance 
of appreciation. A “moderate” appreciation is to be allowed when no 
“unjust” rate will result, it is said. Does this really mean anything? 
If it were known what an unjust rate would be, it would be unnecessary 
to bother with the valuation at all. 

The third question of opinion to be considered here relates to the 
allowance for going value. It has been definitely decided that there 
is such a thing as going-concern value different from good will. Fur- 
thermore this going value must be allowed for. In a manner quite 
inconsistent with the cost-of-reproduction method used for the valua- 
tion of the rest of the property the commissions and courts have esti- 
mated the going value as equal to the unrequited early losses. This 
is the actual cost method, but when a concern has never had the good 
fortune to become prosperous, the New York commission, at least, 
refuses to believe that there is any going value there. By a strange 
paradox, if a company has prospered from the first and has never had 
any early losses, it also is quite without going value. 

As a consequence of this freedom of opinion in determining several 
of the elements which enter into the rate base, much uncertainty and 
risk is brought into public utility investment. For this risk the in- 
vestor must be compensated. This means that in the long run the 
public will be called upon to pay in higher rates for the vagaries of the 
courts and commissions and that in the mean time the investors will 
feel aggrieved and the public service will suffer. 

The primary cause of trouble in the determination of the rate base is 
the ambiguity of the concept of value held by the courts and commis- 
sions. ‘This is the result of the survival of the classical economists’ 
doctrine that the ultimate standard of value is cost. ‘The inadequacy 
of this standard was realized by the classical economists themselves as 
regards what they called monopoly goods, that is, goods which are 
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not readily reproducible. Nevertheless, they thought that nearly the 
whole range of economic goods came under the law of cost. It is 
not necessary to show here that the only cost which can be proved to be 
related to the value of an object is the money cost and not the labor 
cost. If value could be shown to be equal to the money cost under free 
competition, then cost could fairly be taken as a measure of value for 
the public utility, but it must be noted that some of the most trouble- 
some problems of public regulation relate to the valuation of land, 
which even the classical economists would not have thought of as subject 
to the law of cost. The value of land can be explained only by a con- 
sideration of its future uses. When the word “value” is used in rate- 
making cases, it is almost impossible to avoid reasoning in a circle. 
The more exact the use of the term becomes, the less appropriate is it 
in such cases. In regard to unprosperous concerns it is argued that no 
going value can exist; why does it not follow that in the case of very 
prosperous concerns a very great going value exists, as the earnings 
have quite clearly been made the criterion? The truth is that value 
depends on estimated future earnings or uses and the most rigorous 
attempts to avoid the thought are unavailing. Some of the commis- 
sions have realized this ambiguity in the use of the term and have 
referred to value in the ordinary sense of the word as market value, 
with the statement that the value for rate-making purposes was some- 
thing different from market value. Others have decided to abandon 
the term “‘value” in favor of “fair amount,” and the courts have held 
that this is a permissible substitution.” However, the expression “fair 
amount” seems incomplete and if it implies “fair amount of value,” 
as clearly it must, then little is gained by the substitution. 

Since the term “value” should be rejected on account of its ambiguity 
and “fair amount” is not much better, another expression must be 
found which will be simple and exact. “Investment” is such a word. 
It conveys exactly the proper meaning and has the advantage over 
“fair amount” of not needing a special explanation whenever it is used. 
It plainly indicates the historical nature of the thing which is to form 
the base for rate making. It refers to what the investor has put into 
the property. The very use of the term creates a presumption of fair 
dealing. A fair return on his investment is all that any man can 
reasonably ask of the public. 

Many benefits would result merely from the general adoption of this 
term. The investment is a fixed quantity until the investor changes 
it either by putting more money into the business or by retaining part 
of the earnings in the business. A definite rule would be established 
which would not fluctuate with the reasonableness of various individuals 
who have the privilege of choosing between the numerous and conflicting 

U. R. 1920 p. 826. 
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alternatives of the famous case of Smyth vs. Ames, where it is stated 
that, in finding the fair value of the property being used for the con- 
venience of the public, “the original cost of construction, the amount 
expended in terminal improvements, the amount and market value of 
its stocks and bonds, the present as compared with the original cost 
of construction, the probable earning capacity of the property under 
particular rates prescribed by statute, and the sum required to meet 
operating expenses are all matters for consideration and are to be given 
such weight as may be just and right in each case. We do not say 
that there may not be other matters to be regarded in estimating the 
value of the property.”” Though it is true that, as a matter of fact, 
the authorities have pretty well settled down to the use of the cost-of- 
reproduction-less-depreciation method, still there is enough of uncer- 
tainty about it to add considerably to the risk in public utility invest- 
ment. The removal of this risk would improve the position of the 
public utility securities on the market and enable the commissions to 
lower the rate of return without injustice to the security holders, for 
the capital value of their holdings would not be impaired. 

Along with the use of the term “investment” would come naturally 
a more rational method of handling appreciation. One writer has sug- 
gested that once a value has been fixed upon, it should be considered 


that this value is the investment in the property and that no apprecia- 
tion will be added to this in later years.’ He feels that the public would 
then get the benefit of the so-called unearned increment in land values. 


He claims that the investor would not be injured because he would 
know when he made his investment that no appreciation was to be 
allowed. Even if this suggestion were feasible, it would not be desir- 
able. There is a better and simpler way and one more likely to be 
generally adopted when it is understood. The difficulty with the pres- 
ent method of treating appreciation is not that it recognizes the exis- 
tence of appreciation but rather that it does not anticipate the 
appreciation in fixing the rate of return. It seems to be customary 
to fix a rate of return absolutely without regard to any increase in 
value of the property and then when the property comes up for a 


revaluation, a considerable appreciation is discovered which has never 
entered the income accounts. If appreciation can increase the capital 
value of the plant, then it must be income and should be treated as 


such. No one hesitates to call depreciation an expense merely be- 
cause it does not involve a cash outlay, and no one should hesitate to 
call appreciation an item of income merely because it is not a cash 
receipt. The objection may be raised that this plan results in burden- 
ing the public with the payment of a return on a huge “unearned in- 


*Smyth vs. Ames, 169 U. S., 46. Opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Harlan. 
"Robert James McFall, Railway Monopoly and Rate Regulation, pp. 145-149. 
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crement.” The answer to this is that the plan here proposed re- 
moves the “unearned” part of that accusation, for the returns obtain- 
ed by the company from earnings would be diminished by the amount of 
the appreciation. Furthermore if the property became too valuable 
for the public utility use to which it was being put, this should be known 
so that a change could be made. A proper valuation of property is a 
guide for the economic use of the property. Finally it is inevitable 
that the courts will insist on the allowance of appreciation and the wise 
guardian of the public interest will recognize this early enough to take 
the appropriate measures in fixing the rate of return on this basis. 

_ After it has been admitted that appreciation should be considered 
in rate making, it becomes necessary to examine more carefully into 
the nature of appreciation. There are at least three distinct sorts 
of value changes which enter into the problem. They are the long 
period changes in the value of money, the value phenomena of the 
business cycle, and the changes in the value of particular goods occa- 
sioned by special conditions governing their relative scarcity. From 
1896 to May, 1920, we had continually rising prices and a depreciat- 
ing dollar; this gave a nominal appreciation in many cases where no 
real appreciation existed. This fictitious appreciation is not the kind 
of appreciation which is to be treated as a form of income. Never- 
theless even this kind cannot be neglected. The size of the value 
measuring stick has changed and the public utilities should not be 
expected to stand aside and say that a fifty cent dollar is the same thing 
as a hundred cent dollar. The amount of the investment should be 
expressed in terms of the present dollar. The only feasible method 
of doing this would be to take some official index number of wholesale 
prices, such as that of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as an indicator 
of the value of money. When this showed that the value of money 
had gone up or down, the figure representing the investment would be 
made to fluctuate by a like percentage. Increases made in this way 
should not be counted as appreciation, nor decreases as depreciation. 
If these numerical revaluations or recomputations were made every 
year, the cyclical fluctuations would be taken care of as well as the 
long-period changes, but it might be better to attain justice in the 
shorter periods by flexibility in the rate of return allowed. 

The third value change, the change in the value of particular goods 
occasioned by changes in the conditions governing their relative scar- 
city, is the only one which produces true appreciation. When the value 
of land increases because of the growth of population, and the value 
of timber increases because of the depletion of the forest reserves and 
also because of the growth of population, this value increase constitutes 
a real appreciation and should be treated as income in the manner 
described in a previous paragraph. This is not a discussion of account- 
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ing methods, and therefore no attempt will be made to describe in detail 
the computations necessary to make these principles effective. 

So far the discussion has been concerned chiefly with valuation or the 
rate base. The rate of return deserves some special consideration, 
The following quotation from the decision of the Arizona Corporation 
Commission, delivered April 13, 1922, is a fair example of the way 
in which the rate is too frequently decided upon: 


We are of the opinion that 9 per cent of the value found for rate-making 
purposes may be accepted as a measure of reasonableness of net operating 
revenues without prejudicing rates on one hand, and without discouraging 
enterprise or placing restrictions in the matter of securing new capital 
on the other.’ 

In this there is absolutely no intimation of the method of arriving 
at 9 per cent as the rate satisfying the conditions set. ‘The commission 
was “of the opinion” that this rate satisfied the conditions. 

Other commissions have been more explicit. Three criteria have been 
proposed: the rate generally deemed reasonable by courts and com- 
missions; the rate earned by other similar enterprises; and the rate 
at which capital can be secured in the money market. The first of 
these could hardly be said to have any value except as confirmatory 
of a judgment already reached. 


For this purpose it is introduced as in the decision of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission of January 26, 1922: 


A reasonable return, under conditions that exist today, is not less than 
7 per cent. Most courts and commissions hold that 8 per cent is a reason- 
able return.” 
The second and third criteria are both involved in the decision of the 
West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals of December 14, 1921: 


It is argued that the rate of net return ought to be sufficient to induce 


capital to engage in such public enterprises...... Is not 6 per cent net, 
clear of taxes and all operating expenses, including a sum equal to 2 per 


cent for depreciation, as good or better than returns from most enterprises 
of a similar character 
In another opinion delivered on the same day the court (Lynch, J.) 
says: 
As it seems to me, a return is not reasonable when limited to interest upon 
indebtedness and a mere dividend on stock without allowance for the addi- 
tional risk assumed and entailed in a public business.” 
The one thing that stands out clearly in all the decisions is that they 
depend upon “judicial notice” of the facts of business altogether too 
R. 1922 C, p 
U. R. 1922 C, p 
»P. U. R. 1922 C, pp. 85, 86 
™P. U. R. 1922 C, p. 578 
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much. Evidence should be presented not only of the local rates for 
money but also of the rates in New York, particularly if the company 
is large enough to float its securities there. There are a number of 
delicate problems concerning the reward to be given the well-managed 
company, the influence of the proportion of stocks and bonds on the 
credit of the company and the rate of return needed, and the desir- 
ability of consolidation of public utility companies as warranting lower 
rates of returns. These cannot be solved within the limits of this 
paper. All that is insisted on here is that definite evidence should 
always be introduced to fix the rate with the greatest exactness possi- 
ble, for a little difference in the rate is equivalent to a very considerable 
difference in the rate base. 

It is believed that the changes which have been suggested in this 
paper would result in the simplification of the problem of public regu- 
lation and improve the credit of the public utility companies to the 
benefit of the public and the satisfaction of the conservative investor. 
The amount of the investment would not vary with the whim of courts 
and commissions. Appreciation would not be a troublesome issue. 
Real appreciation would be allowed for without injustice to the public 
or the company. The rate of return would be established by scientific 
study of the security market and not by guess. 


Donatp 
Princeton University. 
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THE COURSE IN ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 


What shall be done with the course in the Elements of Economics? 
Here is a question so much discussed in recent years that it might well 
seem difficult to add any new or original ideas. After a number of 
years of rather varied experience in the teaching of the Elements or 
Principles of Economics, however—to freshman, sophomores, juniors, 
seniors and graduates ; to majors and non-majors; to college students, 
commerce students, agricultural students, law students, engineers, 
foresters, veterinarians, and different assortments and combinations of 
these—the writer ventures to formulate some tentative conclusions, in 
the hope that they may be suggestive, if not otherwise valuable. These 
conclusions are, briefly, that the course in Elements or Principles of 
Economics, instead of being the first course in the schedule, or nearly 
the first, and prerequisite to the other courses in economics, should 
come late, preferably in the senior year, and should be preceded by 
most of the other courses in economics. Perhaps it would be better 
to say that Elements of Economics should be eliminated, and, in the 
senior year, a substantial course in the Principles of Economics should 
be given. 

A distinction must be made between majors and non-majors, or be- 
tween those who are specializing in economics or commerce and those 
who take only one course in economics. Neither class of students 
should take the Elements or Principles before the junior year, how- 
ever. The course is difficult enough, even for juniors, if they have had 
no other work in economics, but it is not impossible. The writer has 
taught Principles of Economics to junior and senior non-majors for 
several years, and finds it a fairly satisfactory course. Many of these 
students have considerable information in history, sociology, govern- 
ment, and in the sciences, which they can bring to bear upon economic 
questions. Most of them have a sufficient background of facts and 
sufficient maturity to enable them to understand the Principles fairly 
well. 

For economics majors, or for students in schools of commerce 
or business, the course in Elements or Principles of Economics, as 
ordinarily presented, serves mainly as a preliminary bird’s-eye view 
of the general field, covering largely material which is treated in detail 
in later courses. The table of contents of almost any of the texts in 
common use follows very closely the schedule of courses given in the 
average department of economics. 

The question arises here: why should students cover economic 
history, or business organization, or railways, first superficially, in a 
chapter or two in Ely or Seager or Clay, then thoroughly, in a special- 
ized course, a year or two later? Students do not need to spend five 
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hours of their college curriculum just to get an idea as to what econom- 
ics includes. This they can learn from the table of contents of any 
good textbook, or from the university catalogue. It is very doubtful 
whether most students do their later work better for having covered 
it briefly in the course in Elements. Some students probably gain 
something, but some of them actually lose. Some of them take up later 
courses with less freshness and vigor than they would if they were 
entirely unfamiliar with their content, for the same reason that fresh- 
men who have had economics in high school do no better work in the 
college course in Elements than freshmen who have had no such course, 
or for the same reason that those graduate students at Harvard or 
Yale who have done graduate work elsewhere do not do notably better 
work than those who have done no previous graduate work, or often do 
even poorer work. If a brief summary of the field of economics is to 
be given at all, it should be given at the end of the college schedule, 
rather than at the beginning. 

Most students do not have time to take courses in all the various 
fields of economics, however, and the course in Principles serves the 
further useful purpose of filling the gaps in the students’ schedules. 
As far as it serves thus as a “gap-filler”—if that awkward term may 
be used—it should obviously come late in the college schedule. In the 
senior year, when the student has finished most of his work, he at least 
knows what are the gaps or weak spots in his training and can fill 
them far more intelligently than he could earlier. Furthermore, he 
will do this work much better, and so will leave college with a better 
balanced economic training than he would if he had done the work 
earlier. Thus the student who for some reason does not get a com- 
plete course in Labor Problems will have a vastly better understanding 
of that field, if he studies it in Taussig or Marshall in his senior year, 
than if he studies it in one of the more elementary texts in his freshman 
or sophomore year. The gap-filling course should come late. 

The most serious hiatus in the average student’s training is found in 
distribution. Most economics majors get little in this field except 
what they find in the course in Elements or Principles, because few 
of them take the later course in Distribution of Wealth. Now, as far 
as the course in Principles is a discussion of the problems of distribu- 
tion, it should certainly come in the senior year. The problems of 
distribution are among the most tangled, complex and many-sided to 
be found in economics, and require perhaps a broader basis of informa- 
tion and experience and sounder judgment than any other set of prob- 
lems in the whole field. Freshmen or sophomores wrestling with the 
problems of value, marginal and specific productivity, trade unionism, 
the adequacy of the present economic system, socialism and the single 
tax, before they are permitted to study Economic History, Railroads, 
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Marketing, Business Organization, or Banking! How could the stu- 
dent have an intelligent idea as to the adequacy of the present economic 
system, for instance, before he knows anything about that economic 
system? How much will he understand about socialism, when he has 
so little notion as to the adequacy of the system it is designed to im- 
prove? Is it not clearly expedient for him to take first those descrip- 
tive courses which give an idea of the economic system as it is, and then 
consider the question of the justice or injustice of that system? 

Altogether the course in Principles is the most difficult course given 
in most departments of economics, for it covers ten to twenty times 
as much ground as most other courses. One of the most popular texts, 
for instance—and one of the most teachable—presents, in 750 pages, 
the following array of topics: economic history of England; economic 
history of the United States; production; consumption; business 
organization; corporations; monopolies; money; credit and banking; 
international trade; protection; value; distribution, including the 
problems of rent, wages, interest and profits; labor problems; labor 
legislation; railroads and transportation; insurance; agricultural 
problems ; socialism; public finance; and history of economic thought! 
Almost any of the subjects enumerated makes a fairly difficult course 
in itself, yet the freshman or sophomore is supposed to be able to get 
some sort of understanding of each in a day or two, or perhaps a 
week. Something he will learn, if he has reasonable ability and in- 
dustry, but he will have mostly very superficial ideas, and will fail to 
grasp the essence of many of the problems considered. Many teachers 
of the Elements probably exaggerate the amount that underclassmen 
really understand. ‘The students learn by rote some definitions of 
utility, value, margins, rent, laissez faire, etc., but frequently have little 
or no idea whatever as to the real meaning of these terms. The writer 
has often been astounded, in teaching advanced theory classes, to see 
the grotesque ideas, or lack of ideas, that students have carried away 
from the class in Elements. Since the students do not get a clear 
grasp of much that they cover, they forget quickly. Anyone who 
doubts this is invited to try giving one of the examinations in the 
Elements to a class of seniors, two or three years after they have 
finished the course. Such an examination will not only show how 
little the students finally retain, but will also throw some light on the 
question as to how much the course in Elements aids in the understand- 
ing of later courses. What the students have forgotten they obviously 
cannot have been using much. 

It is sometimes assumed that the course in the Elements or Prin- 
ciples is a sort of key to the later courses, that it serves as a foundation 
for the proper understanding of the later work. On that theory it is 
generally made a prerequisite to later courses. As far as it is a sum- 
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mary of the other courses in economics, it doubtless has some value, 
but as far as it is a treatment of the problems of distribution, or an 
effort to bring the various branches of economics into a unified whole, 
it should not be considered a foundation for later work. The truth 
is exactly the reverse. The later courses are the absolutely essential 
foundation for a good grasp of the Principles. The Principles is 
the superstructure, and it should be established on a solid foundation 
of facts from economic history, commercial geography, statistics, 
business organization, corporation finance, money, banking, and other 
courses. 

_It has been suggested that the course in the Elements gives students 
a knowledge of principles which they will be able to apply in later 
work. But students do not grasp principles without having the data 
and facts which prove or illustrate these principles. The principles 
and the facts should be given at the same time and in the same course, 
for only thus will the principles be understood, or the facts have any 
meaning. The place to consider theories of crises is not the course in 
Elements, where little but the theories are given, but the course in 
Money and Banking, where the history of crises and other data will 
give the theories some meaning. The place to treat theories of wages 
is not in the Elements, before the student knows anything of the history 
of labor, but rather in the course in Labor Problems, in connection 
with historical and other data that may illustrate those theories. Per- 
haps the best place to consider the advantages of large-scale pro- 
duction will be in Business Organization, and not in the Elements, 
where only a skeleton summary is presented, and memorized by the 
more industrious students. A rather large share of many textbooks 
in the Elements is taken up with summaries of historical facts and 
principles so brief as to be almost meaningless. 

There is no separate body of economic truth which can be carved out 
and designated “principles.” There are principles of various kinds, 
it is true, underlying all economic phenomena. Some of these prin- 
ciples relate to money, some to banking, some to land problems, some 
to marketing, some to labor, some to transportation, some to each of 
the various branches of economics; and they should be treated in their 
proper connection, and not in any dissevered course in the Elements or 
Principles of Economics. Similarly, there is no separate body of 
economic truth or doctrine that can properly be called “economic 
theory.” There are theories of all kinds, just as there are principles 
of all kinds, but they should be considered in connection with specific 
problems, and not in a separate course. Courses in “economic theory” 
have always seemed to the writer badly named, to say the least. 

The Elements of Economics is not properly a foundation for later 
courses, and in some respects it is actually misleading in its relation 
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to most later courses. Some of what the student learns in the Elements 
he must promptly unlearn before he can go on intelligently. For 
instance he learns certain definitions for land, capital, and entrepreneur, 
with the incomes rent, interest and profits—in fact, a fair share of his 
elementary course is built up around these concepts. When he gets 
into Business Organization, Accounting, Banking, Corporation Fj- 
nance, Railroads, or some other succeeding courses, he finds that the 
definitions he learned do not apply. In these courses capital is not 
instruments of production; land is not all the gifts of nature, but the 
surface of the soil; interest is not the income accruing from the use 
of capital, but the income from a loan of money; rent is paid for 
buildings as well as for land; distribution, in the later course in 
Marketing, refers not to income but to oranges and potatoes. Many 
of the definitions used in the Elements most students never see again 
in any later course, because most students do not take Economic 
Theory or Distribution of Wealth—the only courses in which those 
definitions reappear. 

There is plenty to do in the earlier years of the college course, with- 
out the work in Elements of Economics. Languages and mathematics 
are done better by freshmen and sophomores than by upperclassmen; 
and some history, political and economic, and political science, should 
be included, with whatever sciences may be regarded as broad training. 
These, with two or three of the easier courses in economics, will not 
leave the underclassman much time to fret over theories of distribution. 

Most departments of economics, nevertheless, follow the plan of 
giving an all-inclusive course in Elements or Principles to freshmen 
or sophomores, and make this course prerequisite to most other work 
in economics. This arrangement can probably be explained, if not 
excused, by the power of academic tradition. Not many decades ago, 
only one or two courses in economics were given in most universities— 
Principles of Political Economy, and perhaps one or two other courses. 
New courses were gradually added to the curriculum, but the course in 
Principles was retained as a fundamental introductory course. As 
long as there were only a few other courses, there was justification for 
a broad course in the Principles, even if there was little reason for 
making it the first course; but when enough advanced courses were 
added to cover the entire field of economics, the course in Principles 
represented little but duplication. It was not changed much, in 
character or in scope, as the other courses were added. This is re- 
vealed by examination of some of the textbooks used in the United 
States during the past half century or more. Wayland, Bowen, Amasa 
Walker, Perry, Meservey, Newcomb, Macvane, Osborne—all cover 
somewhat the same general ground. Wayland’s Elements of Political 
Economy, published in 1837, strikingly resembles many recent texts. 
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John Stuart Mill’s Principles is not very different from many texts 
now in use, except that it is somewhat superior to most of them. 

College work in economics should of course bear some relation to the 
work given in the high school, and in this connection another reason 
appears why the course in Elements should not be given to under- 
classmen. There is a fortunate tendency toward the introduction of 
more of the social sciences in high school, preferably in the last year. 
It need not be given again in college a year or two later. One argu- 
ment sometimes urged in favor of giving it early in the college course, 
to sophomores, or even to freshmen, is that it reaches more students 
then. A course in the last year of high school, however, reaches 
several times as many boys and girls as a course in college. Further- 
more, it will perhaps be conceded that our college curriculum should be 
fashioned largely to meet the needs of those who follow through to 
graduation, rather than for those who fall by the wayside, for the fit 
rather than for the unfit. This assumes a four-year high school course, 
but that is almost universal in most states in the Middle West at the 
present time. If junior colleges should be established in large numbers, 
the college curriculum must of course be changed. 

There has been a widespread appreciation of the fact that under- 
classmen do not have the basis of information necessary to a thorough 
grasp of the course in Principles ; and at least twenty institutions have 
provided one or two, or even as many as three courses, to precede the 
Principles and lay a foundation for it. The courses most commonly 
prescribed are largely historical or descriptive—Economic History of 
England, Economic History of the United States, Commercial Geog- 
raphy, Commercial Industries, Economic Resources, American Econo- 
my, The Economic Order, Modern Economic Life, Industrial Society, 
Industries and Commerce, Descriptive Economics, etc. 

This movement is in the right direction, but it does not go far enough. 
If it is clearly and entirely absurd, as many economists would say, to 
teach Principles of Economics to freshmen, because freshmen lack 
historical and factual background, it is only slightly less absurd, let 
us say about 33 per cent less absurd, to try to teach sophomores these 
principles after a descriptive or historical course or two. Or, to put 
it in another way, if the postponement of the course in Principles for 
one year and the injection of one or two prerequisites noticeably im- 
proves the students’ chances of getting an intelligent grasp, as it un- 
doubtedly does, is it not fair to assume that a postponement of another 
year or two, and the introduction of more prerequisites would further 
improve their chances? It does exactly that, in the experience of the 
writer. The difference between juniors or seniors and sophomores is 
just as great as the difference between sophomores and freshmen; and 
this difference is more important in the study of the Principles than 
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in the study of any other course in economics. Sophomores handle 
the largely descriptive work of a course in Marketing, or Commercial 
Geography, or Economic History nearly as well as the students of thc 
next year, but they do not do Principles nearly so well. To those 
teachers of economics who have never taught Principles to juniors and 
seniors, the writer ventures to suggest a year’s trial of such a course 
as one of the pleasantest tasks that the teaching profession affords. 

The course in Principles should not follow absolutely all other 
economics courses, to be sure. Such courses as Modern Economic Re- 
form, Socialism, or History of Economic Thought, should follow the 
Principles, or at least should be taken along with it. Students should 
have a thorough grasp of economic physiology before they attempt 
economic therapy. 

The argument has sometimes been offered that if the course in the 
Elements is too difficult for underclassmen, it should and can be sim- 
plified ; that the trouble is with the manner in which the course is given. 
It is doubtless true that something can be given to sophomores or even 
freshmen which they can understand, and this something can be called 
Principles of Economics, but it will be mainly something else. The 
principles of economics are not simple, and cannot be made simple. 
The factors involved are often very complex, variable and should be 
weighed with mature judgment. For instance, take the question of 
Fisher’s compensated dollar. The writer recalls a meeting of the 
American Economic Association where this was discussed by some 
of the ablest authorities on money in this country, yet there was the 
widest divergence of views, not only as to its practicability, but even 
as to the manner of operation of such a scheme. If we charitably 
assume that some of the economists understood the question clearly, 
we shall have to concede that an approximately equal number—those 
of opposing views—did not know much about the question. Yet Ely’s 
Outlines simplifies the matter in a little less than a page. Economic 
questions and economic principles are not simple, and any attempt to 
make them simple is sometimes a misrepresentation as to their real 
character. Some of the most successful “simple” textbooks have been 
largely descriptive, and this sort of work is excellent, if, as in the high 
school, it is the best that can be done. If the course in Principles is 
mainly a superficial hodge-podge of descriptive material, as it is in 
some textbooks which are commonly used, it is merely a duplication 
of work which the student does later. 

From still another angle we may see the wide scope and difficulty of a 
course covering the entire field of Economics. How many professors 
of economics are well grounded in all or even in most of the branches 
of the subject? Doubtless most of them are well enough schooled to 
teach a group of sophomores, for underclassmen are tolerably gullible; 
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but there are not a half-dozen economists in the United States of broad 
enough information to write a scholarly and adequate text comparable 
with, let us say, Taussig’s Principles of Economics—and Professor 
Taussig would doubtless admit that his text has its weak chapters. 
Ely’s Outlines is the work of four men, and it has its weak chapters. 
All of the textbooks in common use are weak in spots, because the 
writers have been unable to cover so much ground and do it all well. 
A field so broad and difficult that not even veteran economists have 
been able to cover it satisfactorily in a textbook is obviously a pretty 
stiff job for a freshman or sophomore. 

_ One reason for believing that the preliminary survey course is bad 
pedagogy is that it is being discarded in some departments other than 
economics. The writer calls to mind several departments at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas which formerly offered introductory general courses 
for their majer students, but have now dropped them. 

There are, it is conceded, a number of valid arguments for giving the 
Elements in the first or second year. The course reaches a larger 
number of students than it would if given later; it is more valuable 
than most other courses to those students who leave school at the end 
of a year or two; it aids the students to see the nature and scope of the 
field of economics early in their college career; it gives them a few 
principles which aid them in later work; it serves to some extent as a 
sifter for the elimination of students who have not the ability to pur- 
sue work in economics; and it serves as an excellent training course 
for the younger instructors, giving them a chance to teach the broader 
principles of economics before they specialize too much. All of these 
arguments have their force, but they are not important enough to 
justify the present scheme. 

In working out a more satisfactory schedule, the courses in Economic 
History present a rather puzzling problem. A course in Economic 
History as ordinarily given, has somewhat the same faults that inhere 
in a course in Principles. It covers too much, and it often leads no- 
where. Perhaps it would generally be admitted that history is valu- 
able only as far as it aids in the understanding of present problems, yet 
Economic History is often a detached study, with little obvious bear- 
ing on present problems. Such a course is likely to cover a vast field: 
history of agriculture, history of land policies, land tenure, labor, 
manufactures, industrial development, railroads, shipping, canals, roads 
and transportation, money and banking, tariff, etc.; and of course 
there is not much time, in a three-hour course, to tie all this matter 
down to present problems. In other words, an immense mass of his- 
torical facts is dumped upon the student, in the serene hope that he 
will stow it away and find it useful some day. This is not entirely 
unprofitable, for the student will very likely find use for some of it 
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before he forgets it. Probably, however, these historical data would be 
more useful in the solution of present problems if they were presented 
directly in connection with those problems. For instance, perhaps 
the place for consideration of the history of transportation is not in a 
course in Economic History, but in the course in Transportation; 
perhaps the place for history of money and banking is not in a de 
tached course in Economic History, but in the course in Money and 
Banking. As a matter of fact, a course in Economic History is 
largely duplication of work which is given, and absolutely must be 
given, elsewhere. It is not possible to treat money and banking intelli- 
gently without the history of money and banking, or transportation 
problems without the history of transportation, or land problems with- 
out the history of land tenure, or tariff questions without the history 
of the tariff. The writer does not mean to offer any objection to the 
study of economic history in general, for a good knowledge of economic 
history is absolutely essential to clear economic thinking. The point 
is merely that an introductory course in Economic History, although 
valuable, involves a great deal of duplication, and, like the intro- 
ductory course in Elements, is perhaps not the most profitable use of 
the students’ time. 

The lines of demarcation between courses should be changed. In 
the past, the assumption has been, to some extent, that lines should 
be drawn between the principles, the history, and the problems them- 
selves. That is, principles should be studied in one course—the prin- 
ciples governing transportation, land problems, money, banking, tariff, 
labor problems, etc. Another course, or group of courses, entirely 
separate, was designed to cover the history of transportation, land 
problems, money, banking, tariff, labor problems, etc. Then a later, 
third group of courses was supposed to take up the problems them- 
selves. In this third group of courses it was necessary to take up 
again the history and principles directly pertaining to the particular 
problems, but the general course in Principles, and perhaps also the 
courses in Economic History, still stand as relics of an outgrown 
system—partly unprofitable duplication. Possibly the course in 
Economic History should be retained, since it has been well organized 
in most universities, but it should not duplicate too much of the work 
given later. A great many problems arise here regarding the organ- 
ization of other courses and the adjustment of the different courses to 
each other. Some courses and schedules of courses have “just growed,” 
and a complete overhauling would in many cases, secure a more 
effective use of the students’ time. All this, however, is beyond the 
scope of this paper. 

In conclusion then, a four-year course in economics or commerce 
should begin with work in Industrial and Commercial Geography, 
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Accounting, Business Organization, Marketing, perhaps Economic 
History or other similar courses. These courses are largely descriptive 
or at least reasonably concrete, are probably easiest to understand, 
and some of them can be taught at less expense than Elements or 
Principles, because they are better adapted to the lecture method. 
With these should be taken whatever languages, mathematics and 
sciences may be deemed useful. Following this should come more 
difficult specialized courses: Money and Banking, Railroads, Foreign 
Trade, etc.; and in the senior year a substantial course in the Prin- 
ciples of Economics should be given. If, with readings from various 
authors, a fairly comprehensive text is used, it will not only serve to 
bring out the broad social problems, especially those of distribution, 
and to draw together the loose ends from the scattered work of the 
preceding years into some sort of a connected and logical synthesis, 
but will also serve to fill in, even if in no great detail, some of the gaps 
in the students’ training. One great gain accruing from this arrange- 
ment is that, when the student graduates, some of the freshest and 
clearest impressions that he carries out into his business life are, not 
those connected with accounting or investments or other business or 
“money-getting” courses, but rather the great questions of distribution 
and social welfare, whose understanding means intelligent citizenship ; 
or, if the student chooses to take graduate work, he is better grounded 
for the specialized work of a graduate course than he would be if he had 
taken his Elements two or three years earlier. 

It may not be amiss to point out that at least two universities have 
arranged schedules somewhat in accordance with the ideas expressed 
here. Stanford offers a course in Principles of Economics, which is 
required of all economics majors and must be preceded by 80 units 
of University credit. At the University of Kansas a similar course— 
called Advanced Principles—is required of all major students in their 
senior year, while underclassmen are advised not to take the course 
in Elements. Several years’ experience in teaching Elements to under- 
classmen, Principles to junior and senior non-majors, and Advanced 
Principles to senior majors, has led the writer to the unorthodox 
views expressed in this paper. The fact that these views are contrary 
to those held by most teachers of economics establishes, it is admitted, 
a heavy presumption against their soundness, but it is hoped that the 
presumption against these views is no stronger than the case that 
stands against the Elements of Economics as taught in most univer- 
sities of the country. 


Joun Ise. 
University of Kansas. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


Principles of the New Economics. By Lionet D. Evie. (New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1922. Pp. x, 525. $2.75.) 

The main object of this book is to correlate the more recent develop- 
ments in economic thinking with the principles formulated by the older 
schools of economists. The treatment is mainly psychological. The 
author has expanded somewhat the work already done by Carleton 
Parker, Whiting Williams, and others. Mr. Edie believes that there 
are a considerable number of schools of new economic thought. It is 
his task to elucidate the fundamental unity which he believes exists, 
The common element in the new economic thinking he discovers in the 
field of psychology ; the whole book is thus either purely descriptive or 
a study in applied psychology. 

The first part of the book is entitled “Economic Psychology.” In 
the main it is a discussion of human instincts amplified by a goodly 
number of examples drawn from our common economic life. The 
second part is a discussion of economic institutions and functions. 
Here there are extended chapters on: The Scientific Basis of Eco- 
nomics ; Labor, Its Part in Production; Capital, the Rights and Duties 
of Ownership; Management, Its Technique and Responsibilities ; Mar- 
kets, Their Principles and Strategy; Money and Credit, Their Service 
and Dangers. The third part is devoted to public control, economic 
radicalism and economic democracy. 

After reading the book one is in considerable perplexity to know 
whether it is a treatise on applied psychology or a textbook in ele- 
mentary economics. If it is the latter there are certainly many in- 
portant omissions. Presumably the object of a text in economics is 
to explain the important features of our present day economic order 
and to examine the principles on which such order is based. There 
is no attempt to discuss rent, interest, or profits. Wages are dis- 
missed with a mere description of four wage theories, and a considerable 
analysis of the psychology of laborers. Eighty-five pages are given 
to the subject of markets, but only six pages are devoted to the theory 
of prices and even this is meager, general and unsatisfactory. The 
purpose of the book as indicated by the title is to present principles 
and yet, outside of a psychological viewpoint, the primary principles 
of our economic régime are surprisingly ignored. 

To take one illustration among a number which might be selected: 
the chapter on Labor, Its Part in Production, deals considerably with 
social effects, such as fatigue, monotony, industrial accidents, and long 
hours. In all this the human cost of industry is elaborately empha- 
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sized. A great deal is said about the labor problem, but there is little 
effective analysis of the underlying factors which determine wages. 
The chapter is an interesting discussion of labor ideas, the psychology 
of the laboring class, and also a suggestive outline of many of the 
descriptive phases of the labor problem itself. The section on immi- 
gration (pp. 157-164) is not a critique of the relation of immigration 
to wages and the labor market, but rather a brief description of all 
aspects of immigration ranging from the causes, types, and economic 
status to policies, Americanization, and government regulation. 

There are a number of minor faults; I should judge that fully one 
half the book is quotations taken from other authors. Selecting at 
random ten pages, 160-170, I find seventeen quotations varying in 
length from two lines to half a page or more. Without doubt this 
shows excellent editorial work, but such an extensive use of quotations 
would seem out of place in a book of this character. The bibliog- 
raphies at the end of the chapters are ample, but there is a failure 
to place the references in alphabetical order, and to indicate at all 
the relative value of the works. In some places there are significant 
omissions of the best books. Factual errors are found in a number 
of places, as on page 468, where the date of the Addystone Pipe Com- 
pany decision is given as 1904 rather than 1899, and the Northern 
Securities decision as 1905 instead of 1904. 

As a matter of social perspective and psychological viewpoint the 
book is reasonably satisfactory, but as an economic analysis it is far 
from being adequate. It is very readable and interesting from start 
to finish ; on the whole it is free from bias; and it does present to econo- 
mists in a suggestive way the importance of using data made avail- 
able in psychology. The best part of the book is that on economic 
adaptation, part III, which is treated in an impartial and sympathetic 
way. 

Everett W. Goopuve. 


Introduction to Economic Problems. By James Dysart Macer. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1922. Pp. iv, 363. $2.50.) 

Written to provide a basis for opening up the discussion of economic 
problems in the second semester’s work in elementary economics, this 
book presents a wide range of problems in compact form. It is de- 
signed particularly to follow Professor Turner’s book, Introduction 
to Economics. The purpose is twofold: first, “to illustrate and en- 
force the economic principles studied in the first course,” and, second, 
“to provide up-to-date facts and discussions of the economic problems 
concerning which the student should develop opinions.” Its treatment 
is descriptive rather than critical. 

In all, nineteen different topics are considered, including most of 
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the conventional economic problems. There are chapters on market- 
ing, business cycles, socialism, labor organization, social insurance, 
transportation, trusts, the tariff, federal reserve system, governmental 
receipts and expenditures, unfair competition, and foreign trade and 
foreign exchange. ‘The chapters vary very little in length, the main 
headings and sub-headings are clearly indicated, and the method of 
presentation is uniform throughout. At the end of each chapter is a 
set of questions which is designed to stimulate the thinking and inde 
pendent judgment of the student, and which also serves as a guide to 
the teacher in the presentation of the text material. 

As a clear, descriptive, non-critical exposition of the various topics 
the book is eminently successful. It is well adapted to the use of 
students where a very simple, brief, and untechnical statement is de 
sired. There is little in the book, however, which would stimulate the 
critical faculty. For students who have spent half a year in the study 
of the principles of economics as developed in most of our standard 
texts, this book would perhaps be too elementary, as much of the treat- 
ment is extremely naive and inconsequential. Take for example chapter 
five on The Operation of the Federal Reserve System. There is a 
very short and far from satisfactory statement of some of the in- 
portant features of that system, but nowhere in the chapter do we 
find any reference to a problem or a set of problems which relate to 
the operations and functions of the federal reserve banks. It ‘is the 
kind of analysis which one would expect to find in any very elementary 
explanation of the system. Most of the other topics considered in 
the book are open to a similar criticism. 

Something must be said, however, for a clear, concise statement of 
the main facts at issue. There is a place for such an arrangement of 
data unaccompanied by any comment, for once the facts of the case 
are placed before the student we may trust to his good sense and 
judgment to formulate an intelligent opinion. The descriptive portion 
is in the main stated clearly and cogently. The objection is that in 
many places the description is only partial and that in most of the 
so-called problems taken up no attempt is made to show just what the 
problem really is. In reading these chapters one is scarcely aware 
that any problem exists. 

Everett W. Goopuve. 

Dartmouth College. 

NEW BOOKS 
Baxter, G. Bazter’s economics. (Norfolk, Va.: Author. 1922. Pp. 


317.) 
Becker, C. The Declaration of Independence: a study in the history of 
political ideas. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1922. Pp. 286.) 
Chapter 2 discusses the “Historical antecedents of the Declaration: 
the natural rights philosophy.” 
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rket- Bracxmar, F.W. Justifiable individualism. (New York: Crowell. 1922. 
ince, Pp. 142. $1.) 
sntal Bovett, C. Legons de sociologie sur l’évolution des valeurs. (Paris: Lib. 
and Armand Colin. Pp. xv, 287. 7 fr.) 

‘ This interesting little work, the outgrowth of lectures at the Sorbonne 
ame by one of the chief disciples of Durkheim, treats of religion, morals, 
dof industry, science, and art as values. Values are defined as “permanent 
isa possibilities of satisfaction.” After an account of the formation of value 
inde- judgments by the individual, Bouglé proceeds to argue that in the absence 
de to of social contacts these judgments could not acquire coercive power and, 

indeed, could not come into being. His effective demonstration that social 

: forces contribute to the establishment of values, does not prove that they 
opics are in every case a necessary condition. Like Durkheim, Bouglé takes 
se of no account of the great thinkers and mystics who have gone so far beyond 
is de- their contemporaries and associates that they cannot even fully commu- 
e the nicate their experiences. Do not such men as individuals originate 

values? And, if individuals cannot originate values, what is the source 
ieety of the new values which appear from time to time? Our author pre- 
ndard sents an instructive discussion of the relations between different values, 
treat- and of differentiations and combinations among them, but as the origin 
apter of the materials differentiated and combined remains a mystery, he can- 
is a not be said to have given an adequate account of the “evolution of 

values.” 

G. A. Keene. 
ate to Cossa, ite Nite. éléments d’économie politique. (Paris: Giard. 1922. 
Pp. 257. 
is the " skeleton of economics. A very brief statement of economic doctrine 
ntary according to the author. The chapters are made up of paragraphs defining 
red in in a few words the economic terms which are printed in italics. There 
is a good bibliography at the end of each chapter, though it is hardly 
ent of brought up to date. The translation from the Italian is by Alfred 
er Bonnet from the fourteenth edition of Cossa’s book. R. R. W. 
Dickinson, Z.C. Economic motives. A study in the psychological founda- 
. tions of economic theory, with some reference to other social sciences. 
- and (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. vii, 304. $2.50.) 
portion Fisner, L. Getting and spending, an introduction to economics. (London: 
hat in King. 1922. 3s. 6d.) 
of the Haves, H.G. Problems and exercises in economics. Second edition. (New 
vat the York: Holt. 1922. Pp. vi, 138.) 
aware The preface states: “The list of problems published six years ago has 
been considerably altered for the present edition. While some of the 
problems of the first edition are included in this edition without alteration, 
wwe for the most part substitutions have been made for the original problems 
or they have been rewritten.” 
Jounson, A.S. Introduction to economics. Revised edition. (New York: 
2. Pp. D. C. Heath & Co. 1922. Pp. xiv, 481.) 

“This revision has left the greater part of the text intact.” A new 
story of chapter on Management has been inserted and many minor changes 
286.) have been made “usually with the object of clearing up obscurities which 
aration: 


might confuse the student; occasionally with the object of softening the 
outlines of a conclusion. ...too absolute and uncompromising.” 
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Jones, R. A primer of social science. (London: Constable. 1922. 4s.) 


Larp, J. A. Economics and the community. (New York: Century. 1929, 
Pp. xiv, 366. $1.75.) 

Loria, A. I fondamenti scientifici della riforma economica. (Turin: Fra- 
telli Bocca. 1922. Pp. 575. 601.) 

This is a brave attempt to show the possibilities of the increased pro- 
duction of material goods as the basis of social progress, and the limits of 
such increase. ‘The author submits the ways of the present system to a 
searching criticism and shows how we are suffering from “underpro- 
duction.” He analyzes this underproduction and the conditions of it in 
detail with much acumen, and classifies it under two heads: “normal 
underproduction,” which is the difference between what is actually pro- 
duced and what might be produced under the present system of industry, 
as, for instance, when technical improvements by which production 
would be increased are not introduced because the increased product could 
only be sold at a price too low to cover the cost and the return on capital 
at the existing rate; and “supernormal underproduction,” due not to the 
necessity of maintaining the present rate of profits and wages, but to 
the attempt to increase one or both of these beyond that rate. The pro- 
gress of society depends on the elimination of these two forms of under- 
production. The book contains interesting discussions of the increased 
productivity due to the increase of the population; of the question as to 
whether the end to be attained is the greatest amount to be produced by 
the individual workman or the greatest amount to be produced by the 
whole population, an increase in the latter being compatible with a de- 
crease in the former; of the way in which national income should be 
calculated; of the “quantitative” and “qualitative” changes possible in 
the progress of society. It is impossible in a short notice to do more 
than direct attention to the author’s skill in the treatment of his subject, 
and to the vast extent of the knowledge displayed by the doyen of econo- 
mics in Italy. R. R. W. 


Raxrston, J. H. Democracy’s international law. (Washington: John Byrne 
& Co. 1922. Pp. 165. $1.50.) 

Sr. LewrNskx1, J. The founders of political economy. (London: King. 
1922. Pp. 173. 6s. 6d.) 

A small book on a large subject, very readable but inevitably very 
incomplete. ‘The author’s aim, however, is not to give an exhaustive 
account but to pick out theories which may still be of help from those 
advanced by the founders. The first chapter makes some references to 
discussions of monetary disturbances beginning with Oresmes’ T'ractatus 
in the fourteenth century, but emphasizes especially the importance of the 
second half of the seventeenth century in the development of economic 
thinking. Sir William Petty is the hero of the chapter. Chapter 2 
gives a good account of the economics of the physiocrats and very prop- 
erly insists on the originality and historical significance of their analysis 
of capital. The third chapter is devoted to Adam Smith, and the fourth 
and most extensive to Ricardo, to whom we owe “the most precious gems 
of political economy—the theory of value and the theory of rent.” A 
very summary concluding chapter would persuade us that not much has 
been done since Ricardo. Some doubts as to the author’s competence 
to judge all modern economic theory are aroused by his comments on 
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yon Thiinen (p. 165), on the marginal utility theorists (pp. 129 and 133), 
and on von Béhm-Bawerk (footnote, p. 134). 
G. A. K. 


Toromiantz, V. Tu. Histoire des doctrines économiques et sociales. 


(Paris: Giard. 1922. Pp. 238.) 

A course of lectures given at the University of Moscow. Each lecture 
is on the economic theories of a definite period; the first deals with those 
of ancient times, the last with those of what the author calls the “coépera- 
tive school” of the present. The chapters on the mercantilists, the 
physiocrats, and the Austrian economists are well done, but it is a pity 
that each chapter has not a bibliography. R. R. W. 


Witsrannt, R. Ockonomie. Ideen zu einer Philosophie und Soziologie 


der Wirtschaft. (Tiibingen: Mohr-Siebeck. 1921. Pp. 152.) 

The author, a professor at the University of Tiibingen, is by natural 
disposition a reformer. The methods and the results of our present 
economic science seem to him far from being really scientific. Their 
maxims and postulates, generally founded as they are on merely indi- 
vidual aims and ideals, lack conclusiveness as well as universal applic- 
ability. Wilbrandt seeks a firmer ground on which to build up his own 
system. No matter how great the variety of the practical aims of men 
are, we have, in his opinion, first of all to acknowledge the stubborn 
fact that, though we may strive as hard as possible, we cannot reach any 
practical goal if we do not get the means required for that purpose. The 
enemy fought by ““Oekonomie” is the deficiency of the means required 
for any kind of practical aim; preventing such deficiency must be its 
foremost object. The economist must not be expected to be a critic of 
the different aspirations of men. The science of economics amply fulfils 
its task if it is able to show us effective methods, enabling us to avoid 
any such deficiency, and if it helps every one who is striving to attain 
a certain end; whoever successfully applies such methods to practical 
life, practices “Oekonomie”’ in the strictest sense of the term. 

Taking this as a basis for further consideration, the author is led 
also to a critical appreciation of the given economic conditions, but an 
appreciation now founded on objective, no longer on subjective, principles. 
The starting-point of all investigations and the supreme principle of all 
criticism is always the same, that is, the question: What is to be done, if 
we want to bring our national economy to the highest possible efficiency? 
Starting from this principle, Professor Wilbrandt develops his system, 
always taking care not to let any moral or political opinion interfere with 
his deductions. He distinguishes four characteristic forms of economic 
organizations—namely, the economic state of one isolated disposing will 
(Alleinwirtschaft), that of mutual exchanges (Tauschwirtschaft), that of 
collectivism (Gemeinwirtschaft), and that of renunciation (Hingabe- 
wirtschaft). He supposes that a chronological order of these four types 
is possible, each of them being more difficult of realization and each 
bringing economic success into the reach of a greater number of indivi- 
duals, than the preceding one. He shows how these four types of organ- 
ization correspond psychologically to four political types, conservatism, 
liberalism, socialism, and anarchism. The author intends to develop these 
views fully in a series of further publications. 


ScHWIEDLAND. 
Vienna. 
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Wituams, J. M. The principles of social psychology, as developed in g 
study of economic and social conflict. (New York: Knopf. 1922. Pp, 
xii, 459. $5.) 


Economic History and Geography 
NEW BOOKS 

Auten, N. B. Geographical and industrial studies; North America. (Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 1922. Pp. 391.) 

Bearp, C. A. The economic basis of politics. (New York: Knopf. 1929, 
Pp. 99.) 

Bett, P. S. Venezuela: a commercial and industrial handbook. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Special Agents series 212. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1922. Pp. xvi, 472. $1 


Buck, S. J. The agrarian crusade; a chronicle of the farmer in politics. 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. xi, 215.) 


CuisHotm, G. G. Handbook of commercial geography. Ninth edition. 
(New York, Longmans, Green. 1922. Pp. xvi, 824. $7.50.) 


Cotomspino, E. La tragedia rivoluzionaria in Europa. (Florence: Bem- 
porad, Critica Sociale 1922. Pp. vii, 209.) 

Croun-Wo traane, H. F. Der englische Ueberseekaufmann im Zeitalter 
der Entdeckungen. Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, 
1921, Heft 4. (Tiibingen: Verlag der H. Laupp’schen Buchhandlung. 
1921. Pp. 397-426. 

Dopp, W. E. The cotton kingdom; a chronicle of the old South. (New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. ix, 161.) 

Farguuar, A. B. The first million the hardest; an autobiography. (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 1922. Pp. xi, 323.) 


Fieminea, G. T. History of Pittsburgh and environs, from prehistoric days 
to the beginning of the American Revolution. Three vols. (New York: 
American Historical Society, Inc. 1922.) 


Fuerer, E. World history, 1815-1920. Translated by S. B. Fay. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1922. Pp. 490.) 
Several chapters are devoted to economic factors involved in the history 
of the last century. 


Gammon, S. R., Jr. The presidential campaign of 1832. Johns Hopkins 
Univ. studies in historical and political science, vol. XL, no. 1. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1922. Pp. x, 180.) 


Chapter 5 is entitled “The injection of the Bank into the campaign.” 


Gurispacu, W. Present-day social and industrial conditions in Austria. 
Supplement to The Annals, November, 1921. (Philadelphia: Am. 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 1921. Pp. xiii, 74.) 

Go.penweiser, A. A. Early civilization, an introduction to anthropology. 
(New York: Knopf. 1922. Pp. xxiv, 424. $3.) 


Goopwin, CarpinaL. The trans-Mississippi west, 1808-1858; a history of 
its acquisition and settlement. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. x, 
528. $3.50.) 
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Gras, N.S. B. An introduction to economic history. (New York: Harper. 
1922. Pp. 350.) 

Henprick, B. J. The age of big business; a chronicle of the captains of 
industry. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. ix, 196.) 


Huxsert, A. B. The paths of inland commerce; a chronicle of trail, road, 
and waterway. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. xi, 211.) 


Huntineton, E. and Wituams, F. E. Business geography. (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 432 Fourth Ave. 1922. Pp. x, 482.) 


Korner, W. H., editor. Anglo-South American handbook, including Central 
America, Mexico and Cuba, for 1922. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
Pp. lxxviii, 888. $7.50.) 


Lawson, L. A. The relation of British policy to the declaration of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Columbia Univ. studies in history, economics and 
public law, vol. CIII, no. 1. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1922. 
Pp. 153. $1.50.) 


Levy, H. Die englische Wirtschaft. (Leipzig: Tuebner. 1922. Pp. iv, 
153. $1.30.) 


Lirson, E. A history of the English woolen and worsted industries. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1921. Pp. 273. $4.) 


MacDonatp, W. Reconstruction in France. (New York: Macmillan. 
1922. Pp. viii, 349. $2.50.) 
Contains chapters on The Restoration of Transport, The Recon- 
struction of Industry, The Restoration of the Mines, The Revival of 
Agriculture, and The Problem of Finance. 


Matinowsk1, B. Argonauts of the Western Pacific. (London: Routledge. 
New York: Dutton. 1922. Pp. 527. 21s.) 
The subtitle of this volume is “An account of native enterprise and 
adventure in the archipelagoes of Melanesian New Guinea.”” Chapter 6 
deals with tribal economics. 


Mann, H. H. and Kanirxar, N. V. Land and labor in a Deccan village. 
Study no. 2. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. viii, 182. 
$3.) 

Morean, R. B., editor. Readings in English social history from contem- 
porary literature. Vol. IV, 1603-1688. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
Pp. xii, 106. $1.40.) 

Morris, G. W. and Woop, L. S. The golden fleece: an introduction to the 
industrial history of England. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. 
Pp. 224.) 

An elementary book written in an interesting style with illustrations. 


Oseruo.tzer, E. P. A history of the United States since the Civil War. 
= a vols. Vol. II. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xi, 649. 
4. 

Covers the period 1868-1872. Among the topics discussed are funding 
the debt, the legal tender decision, protection and free trade during the 
period referred to, the development of the Far West, and the construction 
of the transcontinental railroads. 


PAINE, R.D. The old merchant marine; a chronicle of American ships and 
sailors. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. ix, 214.) 
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Pam, F. C. The economic policies of Richelieu. Studies in the social 
sciences, vol. IX, no. 4. (Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Illinois. 1922. Pp. 
202. $1.50.) 


Pecx, A. S. Industrial and commercial South America. (New York: 
Dutton. 1922. Pp. xviii, 509.) 


Porrt, V. Cinque anni di crisi nel Veneto—1914-1918. (Rome: L’An- 
ministrazione della Guerra. 1922. Pp. xii, 94.) 


Porritt, E. The fiscal and diplomatic freedom of the British oversea 
dominions. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. 492.) 
According to the editor, President David Kinley, “This book is osten- 
sibly a story of fiscal progress, of trade and industry. It is a story of 
growth of nationalities, of adjustments of the economic and political life 
of her colonies to her mother country...... The fiscal history of Canada 
resembles in some respects that of the United States. Discussion of 
tariff and protection has played a large part.” Part I is entitled “The 
new British fiscal system’; part II, “The protectionist movement and 
protectionist legislation in the self-governing colonies, 1858-1914”; part 
III, “Fiscal freedom and diplomacy, 1848-1907”; part IV, “Responsible 
government and fiscal diplomatic freedom.” In the appendix are docu- 
ments relating to tariff policy. 


Remer, C. F. Readings in economics for China. Selected materials with 
explanatory introductions. (Shanghai: Commercial Press, Paoshan Road. 
1922. Pp. x, 685.) 

Sarkar, B. K. The political institutions and theories of the Hindus. A 
study in comparative politics. (Leipzig: Verlag von Markert & Petters. 
1922. Pp. 242. $3.36.) 

Has chapters on Property and Woman in Private Law, Organized 
Charities and Utilities, National Finance, Taxes as Wages and Prices, and 
The Theory of Property, Law and Social Order. 


Scnevitt, F. The history of the Balkan peninsula from the earliest times 
to the present day. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1922. Pp. 558.) 


O. Der deutsche Industrielkérper seit 1860. (Tibingen: Mohr. 
1922. Pp. vii, 80. 75 M.) 

The geography of the chief German industries from 1860 to 1907, with 
two colored maps, and statistical tables showing the growth of the in- 
dustrial population in the different districts and its distribution in the 
various trades. R. R. W. 


STEFANSON, V. The northward course of empire. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1922. Pp. xi, 274.) 


Tuomson, H. The age of invention; a chronicle of mechanical conquest. 
Chronicles of America series, vol. XXXVII. (New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. 1921. Pp. xii, 267.) 

Tucker, D. S. The evolution of people’s banks. Columbia University 
studies in history, economics and public law, vol. CII, no. 1. (New 


York: Longmans, Green. 1922. Pp. 272. $2.75.) 


Warsuaw, J. The new Latin America. (New York: Crowell. 1922. Pp. 
415. $3.) 
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Weuts, L. R. Industrial history of the United States. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1922. Pp. xiii, 584. $2.) 

A review of one new secondary text in economic or industrial history 
could serve fairly well as a review of all the recent ones, so similar are 
they in make-up, treatment of material, and superior quality in general. 
It is not easy to see wherein this excellent little volume differs appreciably 
from other late texts in the same field. It gives not only the facts but 
“the whys and wherefores of the facts.” It follows the customary prac- 
tice of marking off our country’s economic growth into four chief eras 
as follows: (1) the colonial period to 1763; (2) the period of transition, 
1763 to 1825; (3) national consolidation and isolation, 1825 to 1860; 
(4) the readjustment period, entitled “Combination, organization, regu- 
lation: the end of the frontier.” The book is divided into four parts 

- corresponding to these four divisions; the largest space, almost half the 
book, is devoted to conditions since 1860. The effects of the Great War 
are little mentioned as the author thinks “it will be some time before 
these effects are stabilized enough to be appraised satisfactorily.” Mr. 
Wells considers the distinguishing trait of his text to be its emphasis on 
three factors, namely, westward expansion, immense natural resources, 
and increased contact of people with one another. These fundamental 
influences he believes led to the creation of a colossal domestic market 
which, in its turn, caused the economic transformation of the nineteenth 
century. 

From the point of view of the classroom this history typifies the present- 
day schoolbook that has come into being since writers who are seasoned 
teachers as well as absent-minded professors have taken up the prepara- 
tion of texts. The paper is unglazed, the print good sized, the cuts 
remarkably well produced. Each chapter is introduced by a simple out- 
line, sketching what lies ahead. Headings indicate by the type whether 
the paragraph is principal or subordinate. The pictures are unusual and 
keenly interesting; they make exceedingly real the methods in use today 
on farms and in factories. There is a sufficient but not depressing num- 
ber of maps and statistics. A fairly comprehensive bibliography, to- 
gether with questions for discussion and debate, follows each chapter. 
The student thus loses the educative training of making his own biblio- 
graphy, yet this work is often not feasible. The references listed impress 
one as calling for a more adequate library than the average high school 
possesses. 

Amevia C. Forp. 


Westercaarp, H. Economic development in Denmark before and during 
the World War. Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. xii, 106.) 


Economic situation in Denmark, to March, 1922. (London: H. M.’s Sta- 
tionery Office. 1922. 1s. 6d.) 


Economic, financial and industrial conditions of the Netherlands, February, 
1922. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1922. 1s. 3d.) 


Hamburg. Her political, economic, and cultural aspects. Translated by 
W. J. Eacers. (Hamburg: L. Friederichsen & Co. 1922. Pp. 194.) 
Chapters on Political and Economic History, Hamburg as a Shipping 


Center, Commercial and Industrial Life, including commerce, banking, 
and marine insurance. 
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Industrial, commercial and economic situation in Poland, February, 1922. 
(London: H. M’s Stationery Office. 1922. 1s. 3d.) 


Industrial year book, 1922. Edited by Puiu Gee. (London: King. 
1922. 36s.) 


La Roumanie économique. Ministére de |’ Industrie et du Commerce. (Bu- 
carest: Imprimerie de la Cour Royale. 1921. 26 lei.) 


Russia: a consideration of conditions as revealed by soviet publications. 
(New York: American Bankers’ Assoc., Commission on Commerce and 
Marine. 1922. Pp. 36. 


The statesman’s year-book. Statistical and historical annual of the states 
of the world for the year 1922. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. 
xlvii, 1568. $7.50.) 


The twenty-first financial and economic annual of Japan. (Tokyo: Gov. 
Prtg. Office. 1921. Pp. 232.) 


Two centuries of travel in Essex County, Massachusetts. A collection of 
narratives and observations made by travelers, 1605-1799. (Topsfield, 
Mass.: Topsfield Historical Society. 1922. $4.) 

Collected and annotated by George Francis Dow. 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
NEW BOOKS 


Emmons, W. H. General economic geology, a textbook. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. xii, 516. $4.) 


Fox, L. H. A philosophic view of the land question. (London: Kingsley 
Press. 1921. Pp. 211. 


Green, F. E. A new agricultural policy. (London: Leonard Parsons. 
1921. Pp. 169.) 


Livesey, W. The mining crisis, its history*and meaning to all workers. 
(London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1921. Pp. vi, 89.) 


Matcotmson, V. A. The place of agriculture in the life of a@ nation. 
(London: King. 1922. 3d.) 

Meyer, E. Farm financing and business prosperity. (Washington: Au- 
thor, War Finance Corporation. 1922. Pp. 14.) 


Nortu, S. H., editor. The petroleum year book for 1921. (New York: 
Spon & Chamberlain. 1921. Pp. ix, 251. $3.50.) 


Orr, J. A short history of British agriculture. (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1922. Pp. 96.) 


Saxpsovicn, K. Adventures in idealism: a personal record of the life of 
Professor Sabsovich. (New York: Author, Room 1715, 80 Maiden Lane. 
1922. Pp. vii, 208.) 

The desire to help his fellow Jews to find themselves through productive 
work in agriculture was the dominating influence in Professor Sabso- 
vich’s life as related by his widow. The first impulse came while he was 
a law student, through a society which he helped to start in Odessa during 
a period of pogroms, for the purpose of furthering emigration to America 


i 
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and founding agricultural colonies there. In 1890 he was invited to 
manage a Jewish agricultural colony at Woodbine, New Jersey, financed 
by the Baron de Hirsch Fund. Farms were loaned to colonists on a 
ten-year plan of payment. From the most unpromising material Sab- 
sovich gradually built up a prosperous community which included, be- 
sides the farms, factories, schools, a social center and a Civic Club. The 
Woodbine Agricultural School, a pioneer of its kind, combined classwork 
with practical experience and the opportunity for self-support. Students 
spent one whole year at the school, and for two more years spent the 
winter term at the school and the summers on neighboring farms. In 
1903 Woodbine was incorporated as a self-governing political entity, of 
which Professor Sabsovich was fittingly elected the first mayor. 


Sargent, A. J. Coal in international trade. (London: King. 1922. Pp. 
78. 2s. 6d.) 


A study of war production and distribution of coal since 1918. In- 


teresting comparisons are made of cost of production, prices, output of 
coal in various countries. 


Wiixins, V. E. Agricultural research and the farmer. A record of recent 
achievement. (London: King. 1922. 2s. 6d.) 


Coal, coke and by-products of the British Empire and foreign countries, 
1913-1919. Part II. Issued from the Imperial Mineral Resources Bu- 
reau. (London: H. M’s Stationery Office. 1922. 6s. 6d.) 


Iron ore, United Kingdom. Summary of information as to the present and 


prospective iron ore supplies. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1922. 
6s.) 


The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, annual report for the 


year 1921. (New York: Jewish Agri. and Indus. Aid Soc. 1922. Pp. 
67.) 


Transportation and Communication 


Railroads and Government : Their Relations in the United States, 1910- 
1921. By Franx Haicn Drxon. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1922. Pp. ix, 384. $2.25.) 

Dealing with the same period of government regulation of railroads 
as that covered by Professor Sharfman’s work, The American Railroad 
Problem, published only a few months earlier, this book necessarily 
invites some comparison with it. After a brief introduction in which 
the judiciary comes in for the criticism we are quite accustomed to 
hear from economists, the book deals first with the period from 1910 
to 1916, a period during which federal regulation was greatly strength- 
ened by the act of 1910, which gave to the Commission the power to 
suspend schedules of rates filed by the railroads, and greater power in 
many other ways, especially in the application of the so-called “long 
and short haul clause.” The chapter entitled “Administrative activi- 
ties” deals with the administration of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in an interesting way. The chapter on “Labor problem” de- 
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scribes briefly the principal labor event of the pre-war period, namely, 
the circumstances leading up to the passage of the Adamson act. 

The second part of the book covers the war period, and here Dr. 
Dixon is at his best. He deals with the subject of which he has inti- 
mate knowledge not only from his studies of the problems from the 
point of view of an economist, but more particularly from his intimate 
association with the activities of the railroads and the government 
during the war period, as Director of the Bureau of Railway Econo- 
mics. In this capacity he was in close touch not only with what was 
going on in railroad circles, but with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and later with the Railroad Administration. The facts which 
he states could probably not be secured by any one else, and this part 
of his book will be a permanent repository of accurate information re- 
lating to that period. He has a just appreciation of the difficulties 
under which the United States railroad administration operated, al- 
though he quite properly criticizes its labor policy. The effect of 
government operation upon the advancement of labor’s contentions 
is thus summarized : 


It is no exaggeration to say that the gains made by railroad labor during 
the 26 months of Federal operation in the power of collective bargaining, 
in the development of union organization, in the standardization and na- 
tionalization of practices and policies, were greater than in the entire pre- 
vious period of their existence. That they desire to perpetuate these 
gains under private operation is no more than human. 

“The summary of federal operations,” beginning on page 206, is 
admirable. 

The third part of the book deals with “Return to private operation,” 
and is a thoroughly sound analysis of the fundamental railroad prob- 
lem, with some very interesting suggestions as to the future of the 
railroads. The author emphasizes the necessity for credit if the rail- 
roads are to be able to perform their public functions—a credit which 
is extremely difficult of accomplishment where the financial strength of 
competitive railroads varies greatly. Like all the recent thinkers on 
the subject, he clearly points out how the problem is to meet the require- 
ments of the weak roads without giving to the strong roads an 
unnecessarily large income. This is the problem which the Transpor- 
tation act of 1920 attempts to solve. On account of the radical 
change in traffic conditions shortly following the passage of the Trans- 
portation act, the provisions of the act relating to the adjustment of 
rates so as to establish credit have not had a fair chance to show 
their effectiveness. Dr. Dixon feels that there must be a larger measure 
of codperative effort among the railroads themselves in establishing 
efficiency of operation if we are to escape the dangers of government 
operation. The extension of regulation has brought with it a consid- 
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erable amount of management by public tribunals. This according 
to the author has been necessary because of failure of effective coépera- 
tion among the railroads. He apparently views with favor the activi- 
ties of the Association of Owners of Railroad Securities—an organiza- 
tion of creditors rather than of owners, which has not worked 
altogether harmoniously with the railroad executives. He feels that 
the legalistic conception of ownership by stockholders should give way 
to what he regards as the fundamental conception of ownership, namely, 
by those who advance money and receive interest-bearing securities as 
well as by those who advance money and receive certificates of stock. 
Whether this conception is sound or not, it is clear that satisfactory 
results will not be accomplished until there is codéperation between 
these two classes of owners. If they can work in harmony there is no 
doubt that an organization dealing with the equipment problem can 
bring results. Whether it is desirable or possible for a central organ- 
ization to purchase supplies and materials and standardize operations 
is doubtful. 

The author, like most economists, minimizes the importance of com- 
petition in rates, which leads him to the favoring of a more or less rigid 
application of the “long and short haul clause” principle. If we are 
not to have competition in rates as between rail lines and water lines, 
we might just as well proceed at once to establish rates on a mileage 
basis, which would result in a great restriction of traffic and would tend 
to localize industry. 

In discussing the future of the railroad problem Dr. Dixon is 
candid, and he does not hesitate to express the view which is repugnant 
to railroad executives, that in some way labor must participate in 
management. He very justly remarks that the advantage of such 
participation may not be found in contributions which labor can make, 
but “rather it will grow out of the fact that labor knows what is going 
on, appreciates the problems of management, and hence acquires con- 
fidence.” It is doubtful if any one has a better-balanced judgment on 
the labor problem than Dr. Dixon. 

In contrasting the works of Professor Sharfman and Dr. Dixon 
one is impressed with the fact that the former approaches the problem 
from the point of view of the brilliant, theoretical and more or less 
radical thinker while the latter deals with it from the point of view of a 
clear-thinking economist who has had the rare opportunity of close 
contact with facts. Professor Sharfman feels, without apprehension, 
that the problem may have to be solved through the nationalization of 
railroads ; Dr. Dixon hopes that it can be solved through the operation 
of the principles of the Transportation act aided by a greater degree 
of codperation among the railroads. 

Epear J. Ricu. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Daccett, S. Chapters on the history of the Southern Pacific. (New 
York: Ronald. 1922. Pp. iv, 470. $5.) 

The purpose of this study is to present the story of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, to throw light upon the various problems encountered by the 
road, and to interpret its policies and history. The volume contains a 
very thorough presentation of the history of the railroad in its important 
aspects, including federal land grants, physical construction, financial 
problems, rate fabric, and state and federal regulation. Some of the 
latter chapters present such matters as the Southern Pacific Merger case, 
and the Oil Land litigation. The material for the volume was obtained 
from original sources, of which the author says there are many. The 
romantic elements in the history of the road are entirely submerged; in 
fact, Professor Daggett has devoted his attention exclusively to the 
study and interpretation of the facts. Chapters 13 to 17 inclusive will 
be of particular interest to students of rate questions. In this section of 
the book the author develops historically and critically the rate fabric 
as applied to local and transcontinental rates. Thus, chapters are de- 
voted to Water Competition, the Rate System of the Central Pacific, 
Local Rates in California, the Transcontinental Tariff, and the Traffic 
Association of California. 

To the usual well-known features of transcontinental rates the author 
adds two others, namely, the placing of the shipping communities of the 
state all upon an equal footing on the eastbound business by applying 
the same rates for intermediate as from terminal points; and second, 
the application of a different principle in making rates in the region 
east of the Rockies from the one that prevails on the Pacific coast. The 
failure “to apply in the East the same principles which govern in the 
West has been doubtless due to the insistence of cities like Chicago that 
her rates be at least as low on shipments to and from the Pacific Coast as 
the rates which New York enjoys, as well as the desire of the railroads 
which begin at Chicago or the Mississippi-Missouri river to encourage 
the growth of business in the Middle West.” 

The chief complaint of the transcontinental rate system has come from 
the interior towns and cities which have not been favored with the low 
rates granted to the terminal points; the unfortunate communities have 
urged that higher charges to intermediate points are prima facie unreason- 
able, that the system of transcontinental rate-making limits the territory 
in which the intermediate wholesale firms can do a distributing business, 
and that low rates to coast cities build up such communities at the ex- 
pense of the interior. To these arguments, according to the author, the 
railroads have replied that “unless the rail lines are permitted to make 
rates which hold the through business, the terminal roads will lose all 
the net revenue derived from the port rate upon what is a very large 
volume of traffic.” Thus the loss of millions of dollars of income would 
both impair the effectiveness of the service and make necessary higher 
charges to all points. In the author’s opinion the transcontinental rate 
system has obvious defects: it has provided low rates to towns and on 
commodities which have no access to the water routes; it has failed to 
make “concessions to the cost basis of rate making.” Moreover, “it 
does seem probable that the transcontinental railroads would have re- 
duced the aggregate cost of distributing transcontinental freight had they 
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encouraged more than they did the growth of the interior towns, provided 
that they had supported these towns both against Chicago and St. Louis 
and against the Pacific coast.” 


Isaac Lipprncort. 


Ex.uiott, B. K. A treatise on the law of railroads. Six vols. Third edi- 
tion. (Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1922.) 


Exxiott, H. Railroad transportation. Address at the sixty-ninth annual 
meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers. (New York: Am. 
Soc. of Civil Engineers, 38 W. 39th St. 1922. Pp. 18.) 


FrankFurter, F., editor. A selection of cases under the Interstate Com- 
merce act. Two vols. Second edition. (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1922.) 


Hesarp, R. W. The transport situation in the Republic of Columbia and 
the treaty payments. Second edition. (New York: Author. 1922. Pp. 
40.) 


Huneerrorp, E. Our railroads tomorrow. (New York: Century. 1922. 
Pp. 332. $2.50.) 


Moony, J. The railroad builders; a chronicle of the welding of the states. 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. ix, 257.) 


O.puam, J. E. The place of the New England railroads in the plan for 
railroad consolidations. Published by the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. (Cambridge, Mass.: Cosmos Press. 1922. Pp. 46.) 


Repaci, F. A. Il “deficit” delle ferrovie dello stato. La Riforma Sociale, 
Mar.-Apr., 1922. (Torino: La Riforma Sociale, 16, Piazza Statuto. 
1922. Pp. 48.) 


Van Metre, T. W. and Moon, P. T. Railroads and business prosperity. 
(New York: Academy of Political Science, Columbia Univ. 1922. Pp. 
130.) 


Wappen, C. F. Ocean transportation. (New York: Y. M. C. A. Press. 
1922. Pp. vi, 248.) 


ZIMMERMANN, E. W. Ocean shipping. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1921. 
Pp. xvi, 691.) 

Subjects treated in this volume are the nature of ocean transportation, 
ocean routes, ocean terminals, entrepéts centers and free ports, the world’s 
leading ports with special reference to the port situation in the United 
States; size, speed and efficiency of ocean vessels, the development of 
motive power, and important improvements in the construction of vessels; 
cargo and carrying capacity, cargo handling and storage, the bunkering 
problem, shipping services, marine insurance; the history of vessel 
ownership and management, including special attention to recent pools, 
agreements, conferences, concentrations and combinations. Attention is 
given to theory and practice of rate making and to the finances of ship- 
ping companies. 

The author emphasizes the fact that the United States is behind Europe 
in the efficiency of coérdination of rail and water transportation, and 
points out the need of elimination of much delay in ocean terminals, if 
other advantages gained by the development of the ocean carrier itself 
are to be realized. Special attention is given to the shift which has 
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taken place in the substitution of oil for coal in ocean shipping. It is 
pointed out that twenty years ago Great Britain did not look upon the sub- 
stitution of oil for coal as of very much importance; that now with the 
remarkable strides which the United States has made beginning with the 
War in the use of oil as fuel, and also in view of the falling off in the 
export of English coal, Great Britain is beginning to see that she 
must secure control of adequate oil supplies or run the risk of losing her 
commanding position in world commerce. The author quotes Anin to the 
effect that “if oil supplants coal she (Great Britain) will get a sufficient 
oil supply or die trying.” 

In the final division of the volume is a discussion of the work of the 
United States Shipping Board and America’s Merchant Marine. In 
discussing the Merchant Marine act of 1920 the author says:. “In con- 
clusion we would say that the new law proves beyond question the honest 
intention of Congress to reéstablish the United States as a seafaring 
nation and that while the merit of certain provisions will have to be 
proved by their application, there can be little doubt that the shipping 
outlook is brightened by this new measure. But let us never lose sight — 
of this: the essential prerequisite necessary for building up an American 
merchant marine is not ships—they are only instruments, dead matter 
brought to life by the skill and knowledge of experienced and well-trained 
men; not laws—though bad laws hinder and good ones help—but rather 
courage, foresight, confidence, good will and integrity in the hearts of 
those directly engaged in the shipping business and patriotic enthusiasm 
on the part of the people who back them. That is what counts. And the 
near future will show whether America is willing to put the ‘Stars and 
Stripes’ back upon the Seven Seas where they were in the glorious days of 
the past.” 

There are some typographical errors in the book (see pp. 240, 285) 
and some evidence of carelessness in checking up the source of material 
which has been used. For example (pp. 502, 504) in quoting from 
Johnson’s study on Ocean Rates and Terminal Charges, credit is given 
to the reviewer for a statement concerning ocean freight rates which was 
written by Walter T. Fisher (see p. 66 of Ocean Rates and Terminal 
Charges). 

C. O. 

Ohio State University. 


The freight traffic red book; an encylopedia of the traffic department; a 
practical reference book for the student of freight transportation. (Chi- 
cago: La Salle Extension Univ. 1922. Pp. 494. $6.) 


Highway transport and its relation to the public. (New York: National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Marlin-Rockwell Bldg. 1922. Pp. 
40.) 

The Port of Boston, Massachusetts. Port series no. 2, issued by the En- 
gineers Corps U. S. Army and U. S. Shipping Board. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1922. 75c.) 

Railway employees’ reply to the railroads; hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, Oct. 18 and 15, 1921; Novo. 26 to Dee. 3, 
1921. Vol. III. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1921.) 

State motor vehicle laws in force June 1, 1922. (New York: Motor Vehicle 
Conference Committee, 366 Madison Ave. 1922. Pp. 36.) 
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Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
NEW BOOKS 


Day, C. A history of commerce. Revised and enlarged. (New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1922. Pp. x, 676. $2.50.) 
The latter part of the edition published in 1914 is revised and some 70 
pages added to cover the period 1914-1922. 


Hott, W. S. The Federal Trade Commission. Institute for Government 

Research, monograph no. 7. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. 80.) 

Chapters on the history, activities and organization of the Commission. 

In the appendix is a list of the reports of economic investigation printed 
up to April, 1921. Appendix 6 is a bibliography of nine pages. 


Lavineton, F. The trade cycle. An account of the causes producing 
rhythmical changes in the activity of business. (London: P. S. King & 
Son. 1922. Pp. 113. 3s. 6d.) 

This book is “not the result of original research.” Mr. Lavington 
has drawn chiefly from Pigou’s Economics of Welfare, part VI; to a 
lesser extent from Alfred Marshall and Wesley Mitchell; and to a slight 
extent from Robertson and Aftalion. One chapter is devoted to condi- 
tions favorable to the growth of trade fluctuations: (1) entrepreneurial 
control of production, (2) interdependence among producers, (3) pro- 
duction in anticipation of demand, (4) production guided by price. Two 
chapters are devoted to a discussion of “business confidence,” and three 
to the “course of the trade cycle.” A final chapter is concerned with 
“social aspects” and methods of minimizing the cycle. , 

“The active principle animating business cycles is to be found in 
changes in the general level of business confidence” (p. 61). The “cumu- 
lative growth of an error of optimism or pessimism in business judg- 
ments” has two effects: it acts directly on the estimates made by business 
men of the “future condition of markets,” and “it acts indirectly on those 
estimates by its influence on the supply of money and therefore on the 
movement of prices” (p. 90). 

The major forces which check the “confidence in which the whole up- 
ward movement is based” are: (1) inadequate supply of new savings 
(p. 69), (2) inability of new capital to find a market except by pressing 
into uses where the yield is lower (70-74), (3) drain on bank reserves 
(67-68). The first two of these alleged causes seem to be contradictory 
for one implies a scarcity of capital while the other implies a super- 
abundance of capital. 

Mr. Lavington holds that there would be no business cycle if “business 
judgments were always rationally determined” (p. 58). In his opinion 
“errors of optimism and pessimism” are at the bottom of the business 
cycle (58-60). To the present reviewer it would seem that these errors 
of optimism and pessimism are results, in the first instance, rather than 
causes of the price cycles which give rise to profit cycles, though no doubt 


once the movement has started they reinforce and intensify the price 
fluctuations. 


Atvin H. Hansen. 


Lionsercer, I. H. The economic crisis and foreign trade. (St. Louis: 
American Credit-Indemnity Co. 1921. Pp. 53. 30c.) 
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Handbook of commercial treaties. Issued by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1922. 75c.) 


Volume of United States trade, 1921, by ports of origin and destination. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, miscellaneous series 112. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1922. 10c.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and the 
Exchanges 


Cost Control and Accounting for Textile Mills. By Evcrne Szepzst. 
(New York: Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Company. 1922. Pp. 
xxiv, 441. $10.00.) 

Cost Control for Textile Mills is a discussion of the general princi- 
ples and practices of cost accounting, applied to the needs and prob- 
lems of textile mills. The aim is “to present sufficient illustrations 
and material for the development of a control suitable to meet indi- 
vidual requirements.” 

In the opening chapter the author launches into an interesting dis- 
cussion of the economic factors that control the cost of an article 
and an analysis of these factors for several typical grades of products. 

It is particularly pleasing, after all that has been written concerning 

the necessity for an exact distribution of each cost element into its 

component parts and for the most minute allocation of each of those 
parts to the product or operation it affects, to read in Mr. Szepesi’s 
book that the exactness of all this measuring should “be in proportion 
to the value.” If raw materials represent the predominant element 
of cost, as in the case of cotton yarn, then that control is important 
which relates to the “use, flow and care of raw materials,” with special 
attention given to the control of waste. Labor, burden, and selling 
expense, in such case, are comparatively unimportant and the simplest 
means possible should be adopted in allocating these items to cost. 

Some may maintain that this is not theoretically sound but it re 

presents to the business man practical efficiency and an elimination 

of red tape, which, says the author, “is nothing less than measuring 
coal on a chemical scale.” 

The chapters which follow contain discussions of the cost elements, 
with particular emphasis upon burden, its factors and its proper 
application. The reader may feel that Mr. Szepesi is somewhat posi- 
tive regarding the methods of burden distribution, though from the 
standpoint of practical mill operation the plans he proposes are 
quite probably the best. It is interesting to observe that along 

with his argument for including interest on capital investment as a 

part of cost the author proposes a definite rate to be used. He 

suggests that a rate of four per cent, lying between federal, state, and 
municipal bonds and mortgages on real estate with proven title, should 
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be secured. The rate to be used in such computations has been one 
of the moot points in this whole interest controversy, and there are 
undoubtedly those who would maintain that Mr. Szepesi’s four per 
cent is not the rate to be used. 

After completing the discussion of the cost elements the author 
takes up the methods of control. The control accounts of a modern 
cost organization, including the interlocking of the general financial 
accounts and the manufacturing and operating accounts, are well dis- 
cussed. Although very satisfactory results are often obtained where 
no such interlock exists, too many business men fail to realize that the 
only certain proof of the accuracy of a cost system is the complete 
interlocking of the financial and production accounts. The various 
control records are next discussed. These provide for the purchasing, 
storing, and requisitioning of materials and supplies, for the various 
processes through which work in progress passes, and include the 
various production records. Ample illustrations are given for each. 

The last third of the book deals with the records to be used for 
registering the progress of production. Specific illustrations and 
numerous forms are given. Final chapters discuss cost control without 
red tape and illustrate the cost procedure. The illustrations through- 
out the book relate specifically to mill operation. Numerous tables, 
directions for preparing reports and distributing expenses are in- 
cluded, together with a large amount of other useful material. 

The book as a whole will probably prove of interest only to the 
mill operator and to the professional cost man. The opening chapters, 
however, dealing with the general elements of cost, will be of interest 
to any reader of accounting or business literature, for the method of 
presentation enables the reader to visualize just why and how each of 
the several elements of cost comes to exist, and why their solution is 
necessary to business success. Mr. Szepesi has written a volume which 
will stimulate real productive thinking on this important subject—the 
control of costs in textile mills. 


J. Jackson. 


Economics of Bridge Work: a Sequel to “Bridge Engineering.” By 
J.A.L.Wappett. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1921.) 

The present work, by a trained engineer of large experience and 
reputation, is of significance to students of economics. It is one of 
many indications of the spread of the ideal of economic training in 
technical education. The graduates of our technical colleges have 
long been objects of criticism because in the practice of their pro- 
fession they have been guided almost solely, or too largely, by the ideal 
of technical perfection regardless of economic considerations. Men 
of affairs and the general public have been able to point to buildings 
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planned with reference to medieval conditions, or built of materials not 
available in the neighborhood ; and to trolleys made technically perfect, 
but at a cost quite unjustified by traffic. 

The author of this book has long been a vigorous critic of the over- 
technical tendencies in engineering education. As the chairman of a 
committee of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, 
he brought in a report about 1916 urging strongly the increasing 
study of economics in engineering schools. This report went beyond 
the views of the more technically inclined majority of the Society and a 
new committee that was appointed returned to their blueprints, re- 
commending that economic instruction requiring at least two or three 
years should be compressed into a single term. 

Dr. Waddell then turned with his characteristic energy (seemingly 
undiminished by his 67 years) to the task of demonstrating what might 
be done toward recognizing and emphasizing the economic factors in 
every corner of his own special field of bridge building. The value 
of the resulting work on its engineering side can be judged eventually 
only by practical bridge engineers. It would seem to the layman to 
be full of valuable suggestions in that direction; but the work in 
numberless points has interest to the student of general economic prin- 
ciples. It is true that the author’s conception of economics is pretty 
narrowly confined to the specific problem of building particular bridges 
at definite points at the lowest cost in money. He defines economics 
as “the science of obtaining a desired result with the ultimate mini- 
mum expenditure of effort, money, or material.” He gives but slight 
attention to the question of what is “desired,” or why it is desired, as 
shown by such things as the tax-paying power of the community, its 
population and resources, or the traffic to be taken care of. How much 
is still left to the engineering student to prepare himself really to solve 
the economics of bridge building may be partly inferred from the 
almost entire absence of any discussion, in any general way, of interest 
rates, or price levels, or the business cycle, or wage rates and their 
variations, both in time and geographically. The apparent exceptions 
are most meagre, referring to very specific situations. For example, 
the “effect on economics from variations in market prices of labor and 
materials” (title of chapter 4) is dismissed with little more than the 
statement: “There is a tendency for all prices to rise and fall more or 
less uniformly. If they were to do so exactly, the effect on the economics 
will be absolutely nil.’ Entirely absent is the thought here or else- 
where that the variation of the price levels and of interest rates make 
the building of the whole bridge more or less economic at a certain 
time, especially when it is paid for by incurring a debt. The author’s 
thought here and throughout is almost entirely, so to speak, regarding 
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the internal economics of the problem, the relative economy, for ex- 
ample, of cement or iron at their prices of the moment. 

This work is a pioneer effort to deal with economics in a technical 
art. One can recall only the notable Economic Theory of the Location 
of Railways, by Wellington, and a few minor essays in similar fields. 
Such an enterprise is most laudable, and cannot fail to have valuable 
fruits, not only because of its own merits but because of its influence 
and example. Not the least of its services may be to reveal to the 
engineers the narrowness of their conception of economic problems and 
of economic study, and the need of much broader and deeper training 
in the relations of the engineer to the economic conditions and needs 
of the community. 

Frank A. Ferrer. 
NEW BOOKS 


Arnett, T. College and university finance. (New York: General Educa- 
tion Board. 1922. Pp. xi, 212.) 


AspLey, J. C. Field tactics for salesmen; a review of actual plans and 
methods successfully used by salesmen in all lines of business to organize 
a territory, handle balky buyers, meet common objections and conserve 
time. (Chicago: Dartnell Corporation. 1922.) 


Basset, W. R. and Heywoop, J. Production engineering and cost keeping 
for machine shops. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. 311. $3.50.) 


Be.pine, A. G. Business correspondence and procedure for students in 
commercial and general secondary schools. (New York: Ronald. 1922. 
Pp. xiv, 383.) 


Borsop1, R. The new accounting; bookkeeping without books of original 
entry by the use of a natural system of double entry bookkeeping. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead. 1922. Pp. x, 127.) 


Boyte, J. E. Cost of marketing grain: a history of certain carloads of 
grain from the farmer to the terminal buyer. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Author, 
Cornell Univ.) 


Bocuwatp, M. G. Property accounting for national guard organizations. 
(Washington: U. S. Infantry Assoc. 1921. Pp. 63.) 


Buut, A. E. The business man’s guide to advertising. (New York: Pit- 
man. 1922. 75c.) 


Cuamponnavup, L. La technique des affaires (méthodes frangaises et 
étrangéres. IX, Les affaires et leur lancement. (Paris: Dunod. 1922. 
Pp. 395.) 


Crarxk,W. The Gantt chart; a working tool of management. (New York: 
Ronald. 1922. Pp. xii, 157. $2.50.) 


Co.turer, G. A. Business methods of marketing hay. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Farmer’s bull. 1265. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1922. 
Pp. 25.) 

Dewine, A. S. Corporation finance. (New York: Ronald. 1922. Pp. 
457. $2.75.) 
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Dicxsee, L.R. The true basis of efficiency. London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Studies in commerce, vol. I. (London: Gee & Co. 
1922. Pp. 89.) 

One of a series of studies in commerce edited by Beveridge and Sar- 
gent. Four chapters deal with training, equipment, leadership and 
morale. The appendix contains a paper on Unrest and Its Cure, by 
John Murray. 


Dinsmore, J. C. Purchasing; principles and practices. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 1922. Pp. x, 295. $6.) 


Dotcn, E. W. Manual of business letter-writing. (New York: Ronald. 
1922. Pp. x, 827. $2.25.) 


Drory, A., compiler. World metric standardization: an urgent issue. (San 
Francisco: World Metric Standardization Council, 681 Market St. 1922. 
Pp. 524. $5.) 

The subtitle reads ‘A volume of testimony urging worldwide adoption 
of the metric units of weights and measures—meter-liter-gram.” 


Duapate, B. H. Mortgage loan values; a few comments on various matters 
pertaining to real estate mortgages. (Indianapolis, Ind.: Constance 
Dugdale, 1220 State Life Bldg. 1922. Pp. 248. $2.50.) 


Dunn, A. Scientific selling and advertising. (New York: Harper. 1922. 
Pp. xxv, 159. $3.) 
In a very enthusiastic volume replete with picturesque phrases and 
anecdotes the author tries to inspire the immature salesman. The ex- 
pectation which the title word “scientific” arouses is disappointingly un- 
fulfilled. Cc. L. S. 


Epiz, L. D., compiler. Practical psychology for business executives. (New 
York: H. W. Wilson. 1922. Pp. xxvii, 392. $2.40.) 
From an incalculable mass of psychological and economic literature 
Professor Edie has chosen representative excerpts on such topics as The 
Basis of Industrial Relations, Self-assertive Management, and Industrial 
Pathology. Among the psychologists quoted are Scott, McDougall, 
Thorndike, Hollingworth, Link, and Myers; among the economists, 
Parker, Taussig, Babson, Fisher, Wolf, Tead, and Gilbreth. Such a 
symposium is a real stimulus to an enlarged appreciation of the importance 
of psychological ideas in economic development. 
Unfortunately, the quotation, without comment or introductory critique, 
of conflicting views on the instincts (e. g., Thorndike and Hall) may seri- 
ously confuse the more searching reader, especially if he be unacquainted 
with the present-day developments in psychology. This editorial over- 
sight lessens the convincingness and the utility of an otherwise admirable 
volume. 
Cuarves Leonarp STONE. 


Farqguuar, H. H. Factory storeskeeping: the control and storage of ma- 
terials. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. 182. $2.50.) 


Gites, J. H. Farm-ranch bookkeeping. (San Antonio, Tex.: Lodovic 
Printing Co. 1922. Pp. 45.) 


Grant, H. D. Practical accounting for the general contractor. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. 254. $3.) 
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Grirrin, B. W. Installment sales and collections. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1922. Pp. 204. $4.) 


Hamitton, W. P. The stock market barometer; a study of its forecast 
value based on Charles H. Dow’s theory of the price movement. (New 
York: Harper. 1922. Pp. 825.) 


Hammonp, E. J. How to become a company secretary ; being a guide to the 
secretarial profession. (New York: Pitman. 1922. Pp. viii, 163. 
$1.25.) 

Haywarp, W. S. and Wurre, P. Chain stores: their management and 
operation. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. 412. $3.50.) 


Heywoop, D. H. Personal efficiency and mind power building; course of 
twelve lessons. (San Francisco: Thomson-Heywood Co. 1921. Pp. 
144. $2.) 

Hircucock, C. N., editor. Forms, records and reports in personnel admin- 
istration. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1922. Pp. 128. $1.75.) 

The purpose is “to suggest the type of data in the field of industrial 
relations which the management of a business should have at its disposal, 
the records necessary for its collection and some possible methods of 
presenting it for administrative use.” 


Hussart,G. R. Thirty practical lessons in advertising and selling. (New 
York: U. P. C. Book Co. 1921. Pp. 80. $1.) 


Ivey, P. W. Principles of marketing: a textbook for colleges and schools 
of business administration. (New York: Ronald. 1921. Pp. 351.) 

The purpose of this treatise is “to introduce the student to the market- 
ing process. It does not attempt to describe all phases of the marketing 
functions. . . . It seeks rather to unify the subject through analysis and the 
formulation of principles.” 

The successive chapters treat of: Differentiation of Marketing Func- 
tions; Integration of Marketing Functions; The Wholesaler; New Types 
of Wholesalers; The Department Store; The Chain Store; The Mail 
Order House; Retailer’s Market Analysis; Manufacturer's Market Anal- 
ysis; The Réle of Advertising in a Buyer’s Market; The Incidence of 
Advertising Costs; Trade-Marks and Unfair Competition; Price De- 
termination; The Cost of Merchandising; Marketing Agricultural Prod- 
ucts; Critique of Existing Marketing System. 

The treatment of the Incidence of Advertising Costs is a distinct con- 
tribution to the study of marketing, especially in view of the present 
tendency in marketing literature to make categorical statements concern- 
ing this topic. The author analyzes the process of price fixation, with 
special reference to advertising costs, under conditions of constant, de- 
creasing and increasing costs of distribution, and also under conditions 
of fixed supply and joint cost, concluding that the incidence is by no 
means the same in all cases. This analysis is thoughtfully made, and 
should prove very helpful to students of the subject, though not quite 
enough recognition has been given by the author to the influence on price 
of other cost factors than those of distribution. 

With the exception of the chapters on advertising costs, the book 
is a general discussion of the chief features of the marketing system 
and the problems to which it gives rise. There is little attempt to pre- 
sent any of the data upon which his analysis and consequent statement 
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of principles rests. The book on the whole reads well, and is relatively 
free from technical errors in statement, but there is little that is new 
either in material or form of organization, and the reviewer believes that 
frequently the generalizations are too sweeping. Illustrations are such 
statements as the following: “The producer, because of his proximity to 
the middleman and his removal from the customer, is inclined to energize 
over lowering costs of production so that he may be able to offer a lower 
price to the middleman rather than to render his products more capable 
of giving satisfaction to the consumer” (p. 9). “Why anyone should 
believe that in production a subdivision of processes is desirable but that 
in distribution it is not, is difficult to understand” (p. 16). “Chain 
stores grew up in response to the demand for them as evidenced by the 
manufacturer's willingness to give quantity discounts to any organiza- 
tion of retailers able to buy in bulk” (p. 73). 
Artuur E. Swanson. 


Jounson, G. F. and others. The management and the worker. (Chicago: 
A. W. Shaw Co. 1922.) 


Kink, J. G. and Street, J. L. Bookkeeping for modern business, advanced 
course. (Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 1921. Pp. 118.) 


Krause, L. B. Better business libraries—talks with executives. (Chicago: 
Indexers Press. 1922. Pp. 98.) 


Contains bibliographical references relating to periodicals and financial 
documents related to business. 


Lunt, E. C. Surety bonds. (New York: Ronald. 1922. Pp. 870. $2.50.) 


Matuetr, D. T. Who makes what; buyers’ encyclopedia, reference di- 
rectory of manufacturers’ products and trade names. (New York: Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Mag., 480 Lexington Ave. 1921. Pp. 400. $2.) 


McGit, F. E. Office practice and business procedure. (New York: 
Gregg Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 308.) 


McKee, H.S. The A B C’s of business. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
#1.) 


Oppyxe, J.B. Business letter practice. (New York: Pitman. 1922, Pp. 
xix, 581. $2.50.) 


Orwin, C. S. Farming costs. New edition. (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1921. Pp. 141. $3.85.) 


Powetson, J. A. General accounting. Vol. I. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syra- 
cuse Extension Inst. of Accountancy. 1922.) 


Riseuz, F. W. Bookkeeping and business management. (New York: 
U. P. C. Book Co. 1922. Pp. 192. $2.50.) 


Ritrennovuse, C. F. and Percy, A. L. Accounting problems: intermediate. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. xiii, 429. $5.) 

A compilation of problems illustrated by model statements of various 
types, rather than a presentation of accounting theory. It is designed 
for second-year students or those further advanced. 

Part I consists of more than 40 model forms and statements with com- 
ments and interpretations; and part II, of 400 or more classified problems 
and questions in accounting theory. At the close of each section is a 
bibliography. 
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Russ, W. W. and Smauu, F. L. Scientific allowance and cost system for 


upper leather cutting in shoe factories. (Boston: Shoe Trades Pub. Co. 
1922.) 


Scuavs, L. F. and Isaacs, N. The law in business problems: cases and 
other materials for the study of legal aspects of business. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1921. Pp. xxxiv, 821.) 

The analytical method of arrangement and treatment in this recently 
published volume on commercial law, which is intended for business men 
and students in universities and colleges, is unique. The book was looked 
for eagerly in collegiate schools of business because of the attractive, 
scholarly, and convincing way in which Professor Isaacs had previously 
presented his views on commercial law teaching as distinguished from law 
school teaching (Journal of Political Economy, vol. XXVIII, Feb., 1920). 
Each of the two points of view presented—that of the law student and 
that of the student of business—calls for thorough scholarship; the book 
is not for a superficial reader. The method, involving case study in 
combination with text, shows historical development with the following 
new feature: certain subjects are broken up into combinations based upon 
the problems of the business man rather than the problems of the special- 
ist. That is, the law of corporations is not found all together in one 
portion of the work; part of it is under the “Nature and formation of 
business relations”; part under “Relation as to outsiders”; part under 
“Internal relations of business organization”; and part under “Dissolu- 
tion and accounting as to business relations.” Partnership law is split 
up in the same way, and so is Agency. The formation of relations in 
business organizations is made the important thing, for example, and 
fifty-two pages of legal treatment are given to it under the subtopics 
Agency, Partnership, and Corporations; the primary advantage is that a 
comparison may be made of these forms of business associations. 

To the business man this is very logical, and it appeals to the student. 
The lawyer and the law-trained person are confused by the arrangement 
and are as shocked as the old-time merchant when his junior partner 
substitutes ledger cards for the bound ledger. But the book is not in- 
tended for lawyers primarily, although it may aid them in getting a 
comprehensive viewpoint of modern business. The teacher of commercial 
law in collegiate schools of business will welcome the volume for class 
use if he can adjust his course to it, and for personal use under any 
circumstances. It is greeted kindly by the commercial educators who 
believe that all subjects of commerce should be taught in their relation to 
other subjects and with constant reference to the place they fill and the 
service they perform in the general business life. The chapter on “Na- 
ture and sources of the law” is particularly valuable. Business law edu- 
cators will find that such chapters as “Limitations on trading and duty 
to serve the public” will close up existing gaps very satisfactorily. 


S. W. Guan. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Secrist, H. A business barometer for retailers. (Chicago: Northwestern 
Univ. School of Commerce, Bureau of Business Research. 1922. Pp. 
20. 50c.) 

Although various studies of trade conditions and operating expenses 
in several kinds of business have been made by the Bureaus of Business 
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Research of both Northwestern and Harvard Universities heretofore, 
there seems to have been no attempt to present the results in such form 
that they could be used as a distinct measure of trade and operating 
expense tendencies. Investigation of this nature should be extended to all 
retail fields, and retail associations should coéperate fully in such studies. 
This pamphlet, dealing with a barometer for the retail clothing busi- 
ness, is a decided advance in the relatively unexplored field of special 
barometers. The general business barometer becomes more valuable as 
the special barometers are developed for each kind of business. One is 
complementary to the other, and when manufacturers and distributors 
are made to realize this, business forecasting will take tremendous strides. 
Professor Secrist’s study has been extensive enough geographically and 
chronologically to warrant the drawing of definite conclusions as to the 
trade and expense tendencies to expect from two different angles, namely, 
with a varying size of store, and with different conditions of operation. 
Apart from content, it may be criticized for not presenting the conclu- 
sions and principles in a way that would be more likely to gain the atten- 
tion of the retail clothing merchant, to whom the message is most useful. 
It is suggested that each conclusion reached should be presented in bold- 
faced type, and that a final summary of all conclusions should be made 
in the same sort of type, and preferably placed on a front page. Per- 
haps simple and specific instructions on the use of this barometer should 
also be given to the retail clothing merchant. The pamphlet, however, is 
excellent even without this summary, and is to be recommended to all 

retailers. 
Rocrer W. Basson. 


Suuricx, A. T. Coal mining costs. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. 
Pp. viii, 515. $5.) 


Sprzcet, J. Modern business cyclopedia. (New York: Modern Business 
Cyclopedia Corp., 1367 Broadway. 1922. Pp. 320. $4.) 


Spracue, C. E. The philosophy of accounts. Fifth edition. (New York: 
Ronald. 1922. Pp. xxviii, 183. $2.50.) 


Tipson, F.S. The theory of accounts. (New York: Isaac Mendoza Book 
Co., 15 Ann St. 1921. Pp. vii, 271. $1.50.) 


Wuire, P. Market analysis: its principles and methods. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1921. Pp. 340. $3.50.) 
The various steps taken in analyzing the market for a particular com- 
pany are presented here. In the first seven chapters the author covers 
the general subjects which have common application to research in all 
the fields of marketing. The first chapter serves as a general intro- 
duction. Then follow chapters on methods of securing data, analyzing 
data, organizing the survey, determining the problem and preliminary 
analysis. In the following eleven chapters, the author takes up the dif- 
ferent elements of the marketing problem; describes for each of these 
the information that a survey should seek and discusses briefly the 
methods that can be used. The elements treated are the product, the 
company, the industry, competition, customers, the ultimate consumer, the 
nature and size of market, potentialities and limitations of the market, 
distribution, sales and advertising, and foreign markets. The final chapter 
treats of the application of a market survey to business. 
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The strong features of the book are the exhaustive description of the 
information needed on each of the elements in marketing and the practical 
approach to the subject. Each of the chapters is prefaced with an out- 
line in question form. These outlines are commendably complete. The 
book should prove very suggestive to persons interested in market surveys, 
whether professional men or business executives. 

The portions of the book which could be materially strengthened are 
particularly the preparation of the questionnaire, methods of statistical 
presentation, and graphing. Concerning the preparation of the question- 
naire, the illustrations used are not representative of what can be done. 
The discussion of methods of statistical presentation is confined to a 
page and a half and is necessarily much abridged. It would seem that 
in a book which stresses scientific methods, there should be a more com- 
plete discussion of statistical method. In reference to graphing, several 
illustrations are used which call for the comparison of such pictured 
objects as houses, motors and meter indicators. The discussion of the 
bar chart is limited to a statement that Brinton proposed it as the best, 
and that in Brinton’s estimation it is better than the curve or any other 
geometrical form. The circle chart, the author states, is an excellent 
method of showing component parts or comparisons of costs. 

E. Swanson. 
Wiuuston, S. The law of contracts. Vol. V, Forms, by C. M. Lewis. 
(New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 1922. Pp. xi, 725.) 


The accountant’s dictionary. Vol. I. Edited by F. W. Pixtey. (New 
York: Pitman. 1922.) 


Course in textile production methods. Vol. III, Organization. Vol. IV, 
Handling equipment. Vol. V, Production records. Vol. VI, Manage- 
ment. (New York: Business Training Corporation. 1922.) 


Explanation of schedule for department stores. Publications of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, bull. 29. 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. 82. $1.) 


Methods of paying salesmen in the coffee roasting and grocery trade. 
Prepared by the New York University Bureau of Business Research, 
Lewis H. Haney, Director. (New York: N. Y. Univ. Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research. 1922. Pp. 15.) 

This study was prepared for the National Coffee Roasters Association, 
and is in part based upon 76 replies to a questionnaire previously dis- 
tributed. It shows that there is an entire lack of uniformity in the 
methods followed, and that there is need of developing cost accounting 
methods in order to secure standardization for purposes of comparison. 
The Bureau sums up its conclusions concisely on page 11. 


New York curb exchange as viewed by 208 members of the American 
Economic Association. (New York: New York Univ. Bureau of Business 
Research. 1922. Pp. 11.) 


Normal burden rates: some problems in their application. Official publica- 
tions, July 1, 1922. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 
1922. Pp. 12.) 


Operating expenses in department stores in 1921. Publications of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, bull. 
33. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. 44. $1.) 
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Operating expenses and profits of New York wholesale grocers during 1921. 
(New York: N. Y. Wholesale Grocers’ Assoc., 100 Hudson St. Pp. 4.) 


Questionnaire on personnel activities in the federal reserve banks and their 
branches. (Chicago: Federal Bank of Chicago, Committee on Per- 
sonnel. 1922.) 


The retail charge account. Prepared under the direction of the Educational 
Committee of the Associated Retail Credit Men of New York City. (New 
York: Ronald. 1922. Pp. xiii, 264.) 


Retail inventory shortages and remedies. (Boston: Chamber of Com- 
merce. 1922.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


Employers’ Associations in the United States. By Cuiarence E, 
Bonnett. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xviii, 594. $4.00.) 

We have had for years an extensive and constantly growing litera- 
ture on trade unions; for the first time we now have a book devoted 
exclusively to employers’ associations. This neglect, while it may be 
explained, cannot so readily be excused. If we are to understand the 
industrial conflict, we must know about both parties to it. We can 
have only lopsided and inaccurate explanations of it so long as the nar- 
rator proceeds in virtual ignorance of one of the parties involved. 
Whether our interest is in a scientific interpretation of industrial 
phenomena or in a practical solution of industrial disputes, the facts 
are equally essential. Professor Bonnett’s book is a very timely con- 
tribution, of special interest at this time when issues such as the closed 
shop are being stubbornly fought. 

In this pioneer investigation the author has undertaken to open up, 
not to exhaust, his subject. Aside from a few observations at the 
beginning and at the close of the book, he has foregone the privilege of 
offering his own interpretation, which does not appear except as a 
running comment and as the basis of the classification and organization 
of the material. From the profusion of citations one would conclude 
he had consulted and commented upon all the existing pertinent ma- 
terial. The bulk of the book is either in quotation marks or is support- 
ed directly by references. 

Except in the introduction and in the summary and conclusions, the 
author confines himself to the analysis and description of typical asso- 
ciations. From the iron and steel industry he has selected the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Association as the only negotiatory, and 
the National Founders’ Association, the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, and the National Erectors’ Association as the typical belli- 
gerent associations. The Building Trades Employers’ Association of 
New York City and the Building Construction Employers’ Association 
of Chicago represent the building trades and are described as being 
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mainly negotiatory. The printing industry furnishes the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association as a type of the negotiatory, and 
the United Typothetae of America as a partly belligerent organization. 
Not confined to any industry are the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the National Civic Federation, the League of Industrial 
Rights, and the National Industrial Conference Board, all of them 
propagandist associations but with widely different functions and aims. 
Finally, as a type of local association of the belligerent kind, is pre- 
sented the Associated Employers of Indianapolis. 

A definite order is followed in the analysis of all the selected associa- 
tions. 'The membership and organization, the principles and aims, the 
activities and achievements, and the interrelations with other associa- 
tions, are the standard parts of the discussion. The evolution from 
one attitude to another, or from one form of organization to another, 
is presented when the change has been marked or significant. To cull 
out of a vast mass of material, most of it indifferently poor for this 
purpose, so much that is interesting and useful, and to organize it 
without appearing to repeat, must have been a difficult task, but one 
that has for the most part been creditably performed. To intelligent 
employers and labor leaders, as well as to the student with an industrial 
background, the somewhat technical terminology should present no 
difficulties. On the part of the general reader it requires careful 
thinking; and it ought to stimulate something of the same sort in 
others. 

It is no fault of the book that it does not give us everything that 
could be wished in its field. There are other industries than those men- 
tioned in which collective bargaining has been developed to some extent, 
such as the mining, transportation, textile, and clothing industries ; in 
most of them the conditions are somewhat peculiar, causing one to 
wonder whether in them employers’ associations, in so far as they exist, 
are similar to those described. Upon further investigation, there will 
doubtless be presented a fuller treatment of the genesis and evolutionary 
changes in the more significant associations. The new book ought to 
stimulate new investigations to throw light on the interrelations and 
interactions of unions and employers’ associations. 


Jens P. JENSEN. 
University of Kansas. 


NEW BOOKS 


Moopy, J. The masters of capital: a chronicle of Wall Street. (New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. ix, 234.) 


Pace, K. The United States Steel Corporation: an analysis of the social 
consequences of modern business policies. (New York: Doran. 1922. 
Pp. 32. 10c.) 

Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, May, 1922. 
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Smitn, J. B. R., editor. New York laws affecting business corporations. 
Revised to May 1, 1922. Third edition. (Albany: U. S. Corporation 
Co. 1922. Pp. xxxii, 260.) 

Witcox, D. F. Announcement—The basis of a public utility program. 


Public utilities for public service, leaflet no. 4. (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Delos F. Wilcox, 436 Crescent St. 1922. Pp. 16.) 


Federal Trade Commission service. Third edition. (New York: Corpora- 
tion Trust Co. 1922.) 


Public utilities reports, containing decisions of the public service commis- 
sions and of state and federal courts. Edited by H. C. Spurr. (Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: Public Utilities Reports, Inc. 1922. Pp. xxxii, 975.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Industrial Unionism in America. By Marion Dutton Savace. (New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. 1922. Pp. v, 334. $2.25.) 


The main objects of this volume are to “describe the different in- 
dustrial unions which are functioning today” and to “draw some gene- 
ral conclusions as to the direction in which the labor movement is likely 
to develop in the future.” It necessarily gives considerable historical 
matter pertaining to the unions under review, but it does not attempt to 
relate their history in detail. It draws liberally on previous writers, 


such as Brissenden, Budish and Soule, and Schlueter, for some of the 
unions. 

After giving attention to industrial unionism in England, to the 
Knights of Labor, and to craft unionism, the author considers in- 
dustrialism as it has developed within the American Federation of 
Labor. One chapter shows the tendencies toward the industrial form 
of organization which have appeared in such “orthodox” unions as the 
Meat Cutters, the Longshoremen, and the Printers, and in the five 
Departments of the Federation. The author corrects the statement 


of Professor Commons and his associates that the Departments con- 
stitute the “industrial unionism of the upper stratum” by showing 
that the alliance of the different trades in the Departments is too loose 
to produce true industrial unionism. Separate chapters are given to 


the unions in the brewing industry, in coal mining, and in metal mining. 

The second general section deals with those forms of revolutionary 
industrial unionism which have been designed to embrace workers from 
all industries. The organizations treated here are the Industrial 
Workers of the World, the Workers’ International Industrial Union, 
and the One Big Union. A final section considers independent in- 
dustrial unions, such as the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the 
Amalgamated Textile Workers, and the less important industrial 
unions among railroad, metal, food, tobacco, and automobile workers. 

The book affords an excellent summary of the development of in- 
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dustrial unions. Its treatment of the growth of industrialism during 
the past three years is especially useful. The philosophy of the in- 
dustrialists is also well handled. Considerable attention is devoted to 
the differences in the viewpoints of the various unions as well as to the 
beliefs which they hold in common. It is clearly shown why industrial 
unionism, more than craft unionism, should advocate the democratic 
ownership and control of industry and champion the doctrine of the 
class struggle. Although the author contends that the industrial 
form of organization is likely to gain ground in the future, she does 
not believe that it is suited to all types of employment. The trade 
union will hold its own in many fields. Furthermore, she takes issue 
with those advocates of industrialism who contend that their system 
will abolish all jurisdictional disputes. Lines of demarcation between 
industries are often blurred. 


The publishers have placed the volume on the market as a “business 
book.” It should be an interesting experiment to approach the average 
business man with a book which describes the Industrial Workers of the 
World, even though this organization, as the author shows, has recently 


turned to the study of industrial management, technical processes, and 
blue prints. 


Frank T. Stocxron. 
University of South Dakota. 


NEW BOOKS 


Anprew, J. B. Labor problems and labor legislation. Second edition, 


completely revised. (New York: Am. Assoc. for Labor Legis., 131 East 
23d St. 1922. Pp. 135.) 


Asxwitu, Lorp. Industrial problems and disputes. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1921. Pp. x, 494. $5.) 

Lord Askwith writes from a long and successful experience as a 
mediator and arbitrator in industrial disputes. After several years of 
intermittent service undertaken at the request of the Board of Trade 
under the Conciliation act, during which time he continued to follow his 
profession of law, he entered the civil service in 1907 to give his entire 
time to the harmonizing of industrial relations. In 1911 he was made 
Chief Industrial Commissioner. He retired at the end of 1918 with the 
recognition of elevation to the peerage. His industrial memoirs con- 
stitute one of the most valuable contributions in English on the causes 
and methods of settlement of industrial disputes. 

The book is in the form of a narrative, interspersed with comment and 
criticism. It gives us an “inside” history of all the important disputes 
in the United Kingdom during the period of Lord Askwith’s activity. His 
account of the issues, the attendant circumstances adding to the diffi- 
culty of settlement, and the steps taken to secure adjustment, is most 
enlightening. The individual disputes are not treated as isolated occur- 
rences but stand revealed as the product of general causes and tendencies. 
The interaction of demands and successes in one trade upon other trades 
is clearly brought out. Nor does he neglect to give us his impressions of 
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the leading actors and the incidents of human interest. It is not at all 
an impersonal account 

Much discussion is given to machinery and methods of governmental 
intervention in industrial disputes. There is an interesting chapter on the 
failure of the Industrial Council, established in 1911, of which the author 
was the first chairman, and another on his visit to Canada in 1912 to 
study the workings of the Canadian Industrial Disputes act. There is 


a great deal that is not to be found in the official reports. When he comes 
to the activities of the government in relation to labor during the war, 
he makes scathing criticisms of the policy, or lack of policy, of the 


Cabinet. He is especially severe on certain ministers who undertook to 
intervene. 


Lord Askwith does not restrict himself to a discussion of industrial 
disputes. He is deeply concerned over the choice of occupations and the 
training of young workers. He gives his first five chapters to this 
subject. He expresses dissatisfaction with the labor exchanges and the 
government policy as to unemployment generally. He has great respect 
for the operation of economic forces and shows deep sympathy with the 
aspirations of the workers. These are not to be satisfied, he holds, 


through syndicalism or socialism, Marxian or guild. 
D. A. McC, 


Bropericx, J.T. Pulling together. (Schenectady, N. Y.: Robson & Adee. 
1922. Pp.141. $1 


A sympathetic discussion of the relations of capital and labor and a 
plea for employee representation in the management of industry. The 
author has had extensive business experience. 


De Monraomery, B. G. British and continental labour policy. (London: 
Routledge. 1922. 21s.) 


Fett, D. E. Is organized labor slipping? (Chicago: Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co 

Hopasxin, T. Labour defended. Introduction by G. D. H. Corz. (Lon- 
don: Labour Pub. C: 1922. 1s. 6d.) 


Mever, E. Die zukiinftigen deutschen Arbeitsgerichte. (Berlin: Engel- 
mann. 1922.) 
Morrow, E.H. The Lynn plan of representation. (Lynn, Mass.: General 
Electric Co. 1921 Pp. 48.) 
Thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master in Business Administration at the Harvard School of 
Business Administration 


Ortn, S. P. The armies of labor; a chronicle of the organized wage- 


earners. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. ix, 279.) 

Pace, K. Collective bargaining; an ethical evaluation of some phases of 
trade unionism and the open shop movement. (New York: Doran. 1922. 
Pp. 82. 10c.) 

Scette, G. Le droit ouvrier. (Paris: Lib. Armand Colin. 1922. Pp. 


210. 5 fr.) 

A discussion of the rights of the workingman under the French law, 
and a history of their development from the time of the French Revolu- 
tion till today. The author’s conclusion is that the present weakening 
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i of the power of organized labor in France is only temporary; he looks 
forward to the development of that power through a combination of 
v unionism and syndicalism by which “the union shall become the repre- 
e sentative of organization by trades,” and the acts of the “councils” of 
ir workmen and employers, from the shop council up to the national council, 
0 shall be recognized by the law and lead to a more coéperative spirit and 
is the abolition of strikes. By the way is an interesting discussion of com- 
pulsory arbitration. 
R. R. W. 
i Snowpven, Mrs. P., Tuomas, J. H. and others. What we want and why. 
- (London: Collins. 1922. 7s. 6d.) 
al Strong, G. A history of labour. (New York: Macmillan Co. 1922. Pp. 
he 416.) 
‘is The author describes his work in the preface as “a humble attempt 
he to depict in the broadest manner possible the history of the masses, not 
ct only in England, but in other countries also, from the days when they 
he were slaves to the days when they are free.” Tested by the standards of 
is, scholarly writing the book falls far short of the promise of its title. It is 
incomplete in its treatment of many situations which it takes up, and it is 
weak in its exposition of the workings of the economic forces which have 
brought about great changes in the position of agricultural and industrial 
- labor. The references to other countries than England are incidental 
rather than complementary. As a history of the masses it adds nothing 
“he to the facts already available in standard works and it leaves out much 
he that is essential to a well-balanced historical account. 
The reason for the book, however, is quite other than the impersonal 
mm: writing down of the results of scholarly research. The author’s purpose 
is frankly to show that “natural tendencies favour evolution and oppose 
- most sharply revolution.” It is an argument for parliamentary action 
as against direct action. He attempts also to throw the guild socialists 
into confusion by showing that political democracy has not left the or- 
on- dinary man substantially in the old bondage but has advanced his economic 
condition and can be used to advance it much more. So dominant is this 
rel- thought that majority rule is the way of economic salvation for the 
masses that he makes the Reform Bill of 1832 the dividing line between 
the two parts of the book, the “Past’’ and the “Present.” 
ral The “Past” occupies over half the book. The “Present” opens with a 
chapter depicting the struggle for the reform of the parliamentary fran- 
the chise. The story moves on rapidly thereafter through factory acts, mini- 
of mum wage laws, housing acts and provision for free education. Here, 
as in part one, interesting and graphic descriptions are woven into the 
ge- warp of well-known facts. The trade unions are not assigned a very 
important part in the upward movement. They get but one chapter for 
, of themselves and this is the last chapter of the “Past.” It deals largely 
29 with their legal position and political activities, and ends with a warning 
‘ against direct action. The final chapter is an argument against national- 
ization of the coal mines. 
Pp. D. A. McC. 
sw, Vatpour, J. Ouvriers parisiens d’aprés-guerre. (Paris: Rousseau. 1921.) 
olu- Vernon, H. M. Industrial fatigue and efficiency. (London: Routledge. 
ning New York: Dutton. 1921. Pp. viii, 264. $5.) 
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Innumerable tables and graphs, and the citation of data concerning the 
production of bobbin-winders, metal-polishers, drillers, riveters, weavers, 
coal miners, and workers in many other occupations make this volume a 
storehouse of concrete facts regarding production and fatigue. The 
problems of hourly, daily and seasonable output, length of day, night 
work, over-time, shifts, breaks, rest periods, limitation of output, lost time, 
sickness, accidents, and mortality are all treated with considerable in- 
dustrial data. Rather too little space, as a matter of fact, is devoted to 
interpretation of the data; and the reader, impressed with the infinite 
number of variables affecting production through subjective or objective 
fatigue, is likely to be more bewildered than inspired by the inclusiveness 
of the experimental method. Summaries isolating the salient facts would 
greatly enhance the value of the book. 

Cuartes Leonarp Stones. 


Warxins, G. S. An introduction to the study of labor problems. (New 
York: Crowell. 1922. Pp. xv, 664. $8.) 

Woopsury, H. S. The working children of Boston—study of child labor 
under a modern system of legal regulation. Children’s Bureau pub. no. 
89. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1922. 265c.) 

Clothing workers of Chicago, 1910-1922. (Chicago: Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, 31 Union Sq. 1922. Pp. 424.) 

Engineering trades dispute, 1922. Report of the Court of Inquiry appoint- 
ed under the Industrial Courts act, 1919. (London: H. M.’s Stationery 
Office. 1922. 6d.) 

Less than a living wage. (New York: Consumers’ League of N. Y., 289 
Fourth Ave. 1921. Pp. 9.) 

List of societies affiliated to the Labour party. (London: The Labour 
Party, 33 Eccleston Sq. 1922. Pp. 59.) 

Report of the executive committee of the Labour party, 1921-1922. (Lon- 
don: The Labour Party. 1922. Pp. 140.) 


A study in labor mobility. By the Industrial Research Department, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 
Supplement to The Annals, vol. CIII, no. 192, Sept., 1922. (Phila- 
delphia: Am. Academy Pol. and Soc. Sci. 1922. Pp. 75.) 

In codperation with a number of firms representing a wide variety of 
employments, the Industrial Research Department of the Wharton School 
has undertaken to carry on a series of continuing investigations of per- 
sonnel problems in the Philadelphia district. Two distinctive features 
are the limitation of area and the continuous reporting of data by the 
employers in accordance with instructions furnished by the Department. 
Of these investigations, the study of labor mobility, begun in January, 
1921, is the first fruit. The monograph presents an outline of the scope 
and method of the investigation and a preliminary report of findings, 
based on the data secured in the first eighteen months. The study has 
been made and the report prepared under the direction of Miss Anna 
Bezanson. It is a modest and highly suggestive introduction to an 
important piece of research—important in method as well as in subject. 
Further reports on the progress and results of this study will be awaited 
with interest. D. A. McCasz. 
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Two investigations in potters’ shops. Reports to the Industrial Fatigue 
Board. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1922. 2s. 6d.) 


Wage changes in various countries, 1914-1921. (Geneva: International 
Labor Office. 1922. Pp. 76. 40c.) 


Wages in foreign countries. Research report no. 53. (New York: Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 1922. Pp. 131. $1.50.) 


Wages and hours in American manufacturing industries, July, 1914— 
January, 1922. Research report no. 52. (New York: National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 1922. Pp. 245. $2.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


The Guaranty of Bank Deposits. By Tuomas Bruce Ross. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1921. Pp. xiv, 225. $2.25.) 

The first twelve years of the history of the experiment in the gua- 
ranty of bank deposits carried on in this country in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Texas, South Dakota, North Dakota, Mississippi and 
Washington are the subject of this little book, which belongs to the 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx series and was awarded second prize in the 
competition for the year ending June 1,1919. The historical portion, 
chapters 3 to 7 inclusive, is preceded by a chapter on the nature of bank 
credit and by one entitled “Government guaranty of bank credit,” and 
is followed by “The effect of the laws,” a conclusion, and a bibliography 
and index. 

The author’s discussion of the nature of bank credit is very brief 
(six pages) and follows traditional lines. He calls attention to the 
function of banks as intermediaries between the lenders and borrowers 
of capital and emphasizes particularly what he calls their function as 
manufacturers of credit. He uses this term to describe what a bank 
does when it exchanges its notes or a credit balance on a checking 
account for the notes or other obligations of its customers due in the 
future. He also speaks in this connection of “the service a bank per- 
forms as an insurer of individual credit” (p. 4), but does not appar- 
ently note any discrepancy between the use of the terms “manu- 
facturer” and “insurer” of credit as descriptive of the same function 
of a bank. 

In the second chapter he traces the evolution of the problem for 
which the guaranty of bank deposits has been proposed as a solution, 
namely, that occasioned by the growth of deposit banking which has 
made the checking account the chief element in our modern medium of 
exchange. Before this comparatively recent development the bank 
note was the chief instrument of commercial banking and an important 
element in the medium of exchange, and the protection of the note 
holder was the chief aim of legislation designed for the safeguarding 
of the banking business. The growth of deposit banking has ren- 
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dered this old protective legislation comparatively ineffective as 
safeguard against bad banking, and the essential similarity of bank 
notes and checking accounts, both from the standpoint of the bank 
and from that of the public, and the prominence of the mutual insur- 
ance idea in much of this old legislation suggest the mutual guaranty 
of bank deposits as the logical method of meeting the problem pre 
sented by the constantly increasing use of the checking account. 

In the historical chapters he shows that the occasion of bringing this 
method of safeguarding the public against bad banking into the sphere 
of practical politics, in this country, was the hard times which suc- 
ceeded the crises of 1893 and 1907. The combination of crop fail- 
ures and business depression in our western states in the period follow- 
ing the crisis of 1893 produced a large number of bank failures and 
great distress among farmers. The Populist movement which resulted 
incorporated the guaranty of deposits among the other reform pro- 
jects proposed. The bankers were in opposition at first and prevented 
legislation until the return of good times removed the chief causes of 
the agitation. 

The idea reappeared in the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention of 
1906, fathered by J. T. Dickenson, who had been prominent in Kansas 
in Populist days, and Charles N. Haskell, who afterwards became 
governor of the new state of Oklahoma. Failing in the constitutional 
convention, the advocates of the proposition submitted it to the first 
legislature of the new state, which was in session at the time of the 
panic of 1907, and, aided by the conditions accompanying the panic 
and by the executive committee of the Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
Bankers Association, they succeeded in making it law on December 13, 
1907. 

Similar fundamental conditions were responsible for the Kansas, 
Nebraska, Texas, and first South Dakota laws, passed two years later, 
though the detailed events leading up to them were different in each 
state. The destruction of the cotton crop by the boll weevil, accom- 
panied by a large number of bank failures in 1912 and 1913, together 
with the prominence given to the idea by the laws in the other states 
and by its endorsement by the Democratic party in the campaign of 
1908, accounts for the passage of the Mississippi law in 1914. The 
Washington and North Dakota laws, passed in 1917, were the result 
of agitation begun long before and aided in Washington by four bank 
failures in Seattle while the measure was pending in the legislature, 
and in North Dakota by the example of her sister state to the south. 

In summarizing “the effects of the laws” in chapter 8, the author 
examines the arguments pro and con and weighs them in the light of 
the experience he has described. 

His own predilections are clearly in favor of them, but both his 
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analysis and his statement of the opposing views are fair. He thinks 
that the opponents of the experiment have underestimated the need 
of protection to depositors, overestimated the tendency of guaranty 
laws to produce reckless banking, and overworked the argument that 
they cause injustice; but, on the other hand, he thinks that its advo- 
cates have overestimated its importance as a cure for panics and as a 
panacea for other banking ills. Like other forms of insurance this 
one, he thinks, is valuable and desirable if properly safeguarded. 
“Honest insurance,” he says, “has proved a great blessing to mankind, 
but it is likewise true that corrupt and dishonest insurance may equally 
exploit the public. There is no magic about government insurance. 
If the state is to administer successfully a bank-deposit insurance 
company, it must be willing to pay the same price that is now being 
paid by the best private insurance companies. This is the great con- 
sideration and before it all other things must bow” (p. 203). 

A defect in the author’s summary and conclusion is his failure to 
consider, or even to imply that there are, other and possibly better 
means of protection of depositors than the mutual guaranty of de- 
posits. He entirely overlooks the recent developments in banking 
practice and legislation in the direction of distinguishing more care- 
fully than formerly between commercial and investment paper as invest- 
ments for commercial banks, and in the better organization and super- 
vision of our independent banks under the federal reserve system. 

There are a number of careless and some incorrect statements scat- 
tered throughout the book. The following are examples: “It (the 
Bank of England) is permitted to issue up to about $90,000,000 in 
notes which must be secured by government bonds” (p. 7). In the 
case of national banks “a gold deposit equal to five per cent of the 
note issue must be made with the Treasury” (p. 8). “In the strong- 
holds of Populism the days of the protracted depression of 1893 were 
especially trying times” (p. 32). “Banking institutions gather in the 
funds that the public is temporarily not using and lend to private 
parties the credit which the bank erects on this foundation” (p. 179). 

A. Scort. 

University of Wisconsin. 

NEW BOOKS 


ArnaunkE, A. La monnaie, le crédit et le change. Sixteenth edition, re- 


vised. Vol. I, La circulation.—Ses instruments.—Son mécanisme. (Paris: 
Lib. Félix Alean. 1922.) 


Batpy, E. Les banques d’affaires en France depuis 1900. (Paris: Lib. 

Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 1922. Pp. 391. 25 fr.) 

A very complete history of the rise and development of commercial 
banking in France, from its commencement with the Crédit Mobilier in 
1852. One section of the book is given to the time of the Great War 
and another to the years since the armistice. R. R. W. 
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Dewey, D. R. and Suucrur, M. J. Banking and credit. A textbook for 
colleges and schools of business administration. (New York: Ronald 
1922. Pp. 506. $3.) 


Fiece, J. Die Preiskalkulation in industriellen Betrieben und ihre Wertung 
fiir die Brandschaden-Regulierung. (Berlin: Mittler & Sohn. 1922. 
24 M.) 


Harpine, W. P.G. Credit, currency and business. An address. (Phila- 
delphia: Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 1922. Pp. 26.) 


Hirst, F. W. The paper moneys of Europe. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1922. Pp. 47. 75c.) 
A brief essay. 


Jerreries, T. C. A sketch and review of banking in New York state. 
(Albany: Manufacturers Trust Co. 1922.) 
Published in Manufacturers Trust Company Quarterly Bulletin, April, 
1922 (vol. IV, no. 2), pp. 1-34. The author is assistant secretary of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company. 


Kuczynsk1, R. Das Existenzminimum und verwandte Fragen. (Berlin: 
Engelmann. 1922. 30 M.) 


Metrose, C. J. Money and credit. Introduction by Irvine Fisuenr. 
(London: King. 1922. 5s.) 


Merrick, R.G. The modern credit company. Its place in business finan- 
cing. (Baltimore: Norman, Remington Co., Charles St. 1922. Pp. 81. 
$1.25.) 

Meyer, E., Jr. Farm financing and business prosperity. (Washington: 
War Finance Corporation. 1922. Pp. 14.) 


Parnas, A. L’argent-metal, la hausse des cours de 1914 4 1920. (Paris: 
Lib. Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 1922. Pp. 196. 15 fr.) 

An elaborate account of the amount of silver produced; the demand 

made for it by different countries, especially by India; the world’s stock 

of silver; the market during the years mentioned, with an account of the 

Pittman act. There is a good bibliography. On page 140 doubt is cast 

on the accuracy of the United States Mint Report of 1916. 

R. R. W. 


Rosertson, D. H. Money. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1922. 
Pp. xii, 182.) 

“A work of exposition, and in no sense of originality and research,” 
is the author’s definition of this, the second in the series of Cambridge 
Economic Handbooks, of which series Mr. J. M. Keynes is editor. 
The author’s general attitude toward the subject is indicated by his 
statement that while it is important to seek a solution for our monetary 
problems, we should not expect too much from such a solution. “The 
real economic evils of society—inadequate production and inequitable 
distribution—lie too deep for any monetary ointment to cure.” 

Mr. Robertson defines money as “anything which is widely accepted 
in payment of goods.” This inclusive definition (with which the re- 
viewer concurs) permits the author to discuss topics not always found in 
treatises on money. Thus he discusses bank reserves, interest on bank 
loans, the relation between the war debt, treasury bills, ways and means 
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advances and the price level, the foreign exchanges, the manipulation 
of the rate of interest, and the rationing of bank loans. 

A return to the gold standard of before the war is advocated, not be- 
cause it is ideal, but because in the absence of that we are not likely to 
have any standard which would be even measurably satisfactory. 

The most distinctive feature of the volume is its sprightly and humorous 
style. Like Hartley Withers, Mr. Robertson seeks to remove the diffi- 
culties of his subject by an entertaining presentation. He succeeds 
very well; sour indeed must be the reader who fails to chuckle at various 
places in the book. The dialogue in chapter 3, between “Mr. Bradbury,” 
a British Treasury note, and the seeker after knowledge is particularly 
recommended. On the subject of token money, for example, the treasury 
note says—‘“You'll be saying next that the cattle of the ancient Greeks 
and the tobacco of the Red Indians and the knives of the Chinese were 
better money than I am, because you could use them to eat or to smoke 
or to kill people with. You might as well say that Harry Lauder would 
make a better Prime Minister than Lloyd George, because he could make 
a living by singing comic songs if he got turned out of office.” The 
quotation from Alice in Wonderland, which introduces the chapter on 
the foreign exchanges is also very appropriate. 

The book is well worth reading and might very profitably be put in 
the hands of beginning students in the subject, but the treatment is too 
summary to make the volume fully satisfactory as a text. 

N. R. Wuirney. 


SanpHemm, J. H. Law of building and loan associations. Second edition. 
(Philadelphia: Smith-Edwards Co. 1922. Pp. 376.) 


Wetton, A. D. and Crennan, C. H., editors. The federal reserve system; 
its purpose and work. The Annals, Jan., 1922. (Philadelphia: Am. 
Academy of Pol. and Soc. Science. 1922.) 


Wrieut, I. Bank credit and agriculture. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1922. Pp. viii, 340. $3.) 


Business revival and banking after depressions. (St. Louis, Mo.: First Na- 
tional Bank. 1922. Pp. 11.) 


The effects of the war on credit, currency, finance, and foreign exchanges. 


(London: British Assoc. for the Advancement of Science. 1922. Pp. 
23.) 


Finance and banking in Finland. U.S. Department of Commerce, Trade 
information bull. 43. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1922.) 
Prepared in the Eastern European Division from reports by Leslie A. 
i American consul at Helsingfors, and documents transmitted by 
im. 
Proceedings of the Arizona Bankers’ Association, eighteenth annual session. 
(Phoenix, Ariz.: Ariz. Bankers’ Assoc. 1921. Pp. 172.) 


Pronouncements of the court re cost of living and general order amending 


“er “tos 1922. (Wellington, N. Z.: Dept. of Labor. 1922. Pp. 
- 6d. 


Purchasing power of the farmer, reported by 325 country banks of the 
Middle West. (Des Moines, Ia.: Successful Farming. 1922. Pp. 51.) 
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Recent developments in commercial banking policy. (St. Louis, Mo.: First 
National Bank. 1922. Pp. 8.) 


The statist. Annual British banking section. (London: “The Statist,” 
51 Cannon St., E. C. 4. 1922. 1s.) 


Thirty-fifth annual convention of the Michigan Bankers’ Association, 1921, 
(Detroit: Mich. Bankers’ Assoc. 1922. Pp. 139.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


NEW BOOKS 


Bernuarpt, J. The Tariff Commission. Institute for Government Re- 
search, monograph no. 5. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. 71.) 
Contains chapters on the history, activities and organization of the 
Commission. In the appendix are a list of publications and a biblio- 


graphy. 
Bocguet, L. L’impét sur le revenu, cédulaire et général. Second edi- 
tion. (Paris: L. Tenin. 1921. Pp. viii, 748.) 
Bovin, P. Les nouveaux impéts ont-ils fait faillite? (Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie. 1922. Pp. 127. 4.50 fr.) 


Buck, A. E. Budget making: a handbook on the forms and procedure of 
budget making with special reference to states. (New York: Appleton. 
1921. Pp. 234. $3.) 

The titles of the twelve chapters are as follows: The budget and its 
relation to government work; Budget-making authorities and their staff 
agencies; Character of the information required in budget making; 
Classification of the budget information; The estimate forms; Preparing 
the estimates and gathering other budget information; Reviewing and 
revising the estimates; The form and contents of the budget; Appropria- 
tion, revenue, and borrowing measures; Legislative consideration and 
action on the budget; Business standards and methods needed in carrying 
out the budget; Administrative organization and the budget. 


Cassin, R. Le régime fiscal et juridique des titres nominatifs d’apres les 
lois des 25 et 31 juillet 1920. (Paris: Rousseau. 1922. Pp. 40.) 


Dewey, D. R. Financial history of the United States. Eighth edition. 
(New York: Longmans. 1922. Pp. 567. $2.50.) 
This new edition contains an additional chapter relating to the finan- 
ciering of the United States during the Great War. It brings the narra- 
tive through 1921. 


Eastman, F. M. A cumulative supplement to Eastman on tazation in 
Pennsylvania, containing all laws enacted ...... from the publication of 
said work to the first day of July, 1921. (Newark, N. J.: Soney & Sage 
Co. 1922. Pp. xxx, 1101-1643.) 


Fisk, H. E. French public finance in the Great War and today. (New 
York: Bankers Trust Co. 1922. Pp. 363.) 
A careful and intensive study covering the period 1873-1922. Con- 
tains chapters on The cost of the Great War, How France financed the 
war, Post-war finance, The credit structure, The indemnity or war-fine 
of 1871, The budget, National expenditures and revenues, The national 
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debt, History of the Bank of France, Crédit Foncier de France, Agricul- 
tural and popular banks, and Savings banks. There is a bibliographical 
list of eight pages in the appendix. 


Firiaux, A. Quelques précisions sur les dettes des Etats-Unis envers la 
France ou des Frangais pendant la guerre de l’Indépendance et sur leur 
remboursement. (Toulouse: Author. 1922. Pp. 16.) 


Fow.ter, C. N. The fundamental defects of the federal reserve system 
and the necessary remedy. (Washington: Hamilton Book Co. 1922. 
Pp. 88. $2.) 


Frasier, G. W. Control of city school finances. (Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 
Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 182. $1.25.) 


Jize, G. Cours de science des finances et de législation financiére. Sixth 
edition. (Paris: Giard. 1922. 20 fr.) 


Kosayasui, U. War and armament loans of Japan. Publications of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. xv, 221. $2.25.) 


Lapapit, J. Si j’étais ministre des finances (La politique de nouvel 
argent). (Paris: Bernard Grasset. 1922. Pp. 274. 6.75 fr.) 


Lanpry, A. La politique frangaise des réparations devant l’opinion mon- 
diale. (Paris: Revue de France. 1922. Pp. 24.) 


Li, C.S. Central and local finance in China. Columbia University studies 
in history, economics and public law, vol. XCIX, no. 2. (New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1922. Pp. 187.) 


Mountsier, R. Our eleven billion dollars—Europe’s debt to the United 
States. (New York: Thomas Seltzer. 1922.) 


Nicuots, P. Tazation in Massachusetts: a treatise on the assessment and 
collection of taxes, excises and special assessments under the laws of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Second edition. (Boston: Finan- 
cial Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. liv, 821.) 


Porter, K. H. County and township government in the United States. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xiii, 362.) 
Chapter 11 is entitled “The finance officers’; chapter 12, “Local 
charities and public health”; and chapter 14, “Roads and highways.” 


Reep, H. L. Development of the federal reserve policy. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 1922. Pp. vi, 352. $3.50.) 


Rocer, F. La réforme du régime foncier en France. (Paris: Godde. 1922. 
Pp. 256. 10 fr.) 


Tuéry, E. Conséquences économiques de la guerre pour la France. (Paris: 
Belin. 1922. Pp. 350. 7 fr.) 


America’s synthetic chemical and medicinal industry—“The way of pro- 
gress.” The debate in the United States Senate on the Bursum amend- 
ment to the Tariff bill H.R. 7456. (New York: Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Assoc., 1 Madison Sq. 1922. Pp. 32.) 


La dette publique de la Russie. (Paris: Lib. Payot. 1922. 12 fr.) 


Contains essays by Raffalovich, Apostol, Micheslon, Bernatzky, and 
Novitsky. 
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Estate tax. Regulations 63 (1922 edition) under the Revenue act of 1921, 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1922. 10c.) 


Experiences of cities with exemption of new construction from tazation. 
(New York: State Bureau of Municipal Information of the N. Y. State 
Conference of Mayors. 1922. Pp. 4.) 


Regulations 55 (1922 edition) relating to stamp taxes on documents. (Wash- 
ington: Internal Revenue, Treasury Dept. 1922. 5c.) 


Tax exemptions on real estate, an increasing menace. (White Plains, N. Y.: 
Westchester County Chamber of Commerce. 1922. Pp. vi, 99.) 


Population and Migration 
NEW BOOKS 


Carr-Saunpers, A. M. The population problem; a study in human evolu- 
tion. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. 516. $7.) 


Dixon, R. B. The racial history of man. (New York: Scribner’s. 1922.) 


Ortu, S. P. Our foreigners: a chronicle of Americans in the making. 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. ix, 255.) 
Fourteenth census of the United States, 1920. Vol. III, Composition and 


characteristics of the population by states. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1922. $2.50.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 
NEW BOOKS 


Aset, M. H. Successful family life on the moderate income: its foundation 
in a fair start; the man’s earnings; the woman’s contribution; the codp- 
eration of the community. (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1921. Pp. xii, 
247. $2.) 

In twenty short chapters Mrs. Abel has presented her views on suc- 
cessful family life. A large share of attention is devoted to financial 
problems, but brief consideration is given to such topics as efficiency 
in housework, child training, family advancement, and “the satisfactions 
of life.” One of the most interesting chapters is entitled “The house- 
wife’s contribution through housework.” This is a clever defense of the 
home as an economical producing unit. Since Mrs. Abel sees in the 
housewife an efficient combination of comptroller, purchasing agent, super- 
intendent, laborer, teacher, and entertainer, quite naturally she insists 
that such a position demands thorough training. 

It is probably not unjust to say that few, if any, new facts are present- 
ed in this book, and that few new views are advanced. The tone of the 
work is homiletic rather than scientific. But right here lies the value 
of the essay: it is sincere, persuasive, and sane. In diction and in point 
of view it is adapted to the man or woman in the moderate income class. 
It is full of practical ideas on family finance. Perhaps the highest com- 
pliment the reviewer can pay Mrs. Abel is to confess his intention of 
trying out two of her specific suggestions. 

Yet the reader of this book can hardly fail to discover that many vital 
points in successful family life have been ignored. One looks in vain 
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for a discussion of the things that should be considered before marriage. 
Certain prenuptial precautions have, probably, a large or even controlling 
influence on successful family life on the moderate income. That children 
are a necessary part of a family is taken for granted; yet not a word is 
said about the possibility of an excessive flock of children breaking the 
health of the mother and reducing the family to poverty. It would have 
been well worth Mrs. Abel’s while to pause for a formal consideration 
of some of the most freqent causes of family failure, and of the means of 
combating these causes. 

In short, Successful Family Life on the Moderate Income offers small 
contribution to the science of economics and fails adequately to cover the 
subject announced on the title page; but, as far as it goes, the book is 
sound and may well prove helpful to husbands and wives who have given 
little thought to family management. 

Frank H. Srreicutorr. 


Barson, R. W. New tasks for old churches: studies of the industrial com- 
munity as the new frontier of the church. (New York: Revell. 1922. 
Pp. 190. $1.) 

Barnes, L. C. Intensive powers on the western slopes. (Philadelphia: 
Judson Press. 1922. Pp. 53. $1.) 


Bierstapt, E. H. Aspects of Americanization. (Cincinnati, O.: Stewart 
Kidd Co. 1922. Pp. 260.) 


Bioopgoop, R. The federal courts and the delinquent child: a study of the 
methods of dealing with children who have violated federal laws. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau pub. no. 103. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1922. Pp. 71. 
10c.) 


Bossarp, J. H. S., editor. Child welfare; with a supplement on present- 
day social and industrial conditions in Austria. The Annals, Nov., 1921. 
(Philadelphia: Am. Academy of Pol. and Soc. Science. 1922. $1.) 


Brocpen, M. S. Handbook of organization and method in hospital social 
service: an outline of policies as practiced at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
(Baltimore, Md.: Norman, Remington Co. 1922. Pp. 77. $2.50.) 


Brurre, R. W. The coming of coal. Prepared for the educational com- 
mittee of the commission on the church and social service of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. (New York: Y. M. C. A. 
Press. 1922. Pp.128. $1.) 


Cuesterton, G. K. Eugenics and other evils. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 1922. Pp. 188.) 


Crark, W.1. Health service in industry. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
Pp. ix, 168.) 

In a compact, readable and practical volume Dr. Clark explains the 
organization and function of the factory dispensary, the function and 
problems of the industrial physician and the industrial nurse. Although 
based on a course given by the author at Harvard Medical School, the 
book is unencumbered with professional or technical terms; rather, its 
simplicity and concreteness commend the book to the industrial executive. 

C. L. S. 


Corsin, J. The middle class and the future. (New York: Scribner’s. 
1922. $3.) 
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Cox,G.C. The public conscience; social judgments in statute and common 
law. (New York: Holt. 1922. Pp. xix, 477. $3.) 


Darrow, C. Crime: its causes and treatment. (New York: Crowell. 1922. 
Pp. 292. $2.50.) 
Contains a chapter on Industrialism and Crime (pp. 203-218). 


Daruweton, T. Health and efficiency. (New York: Wynkoop, Hallen- 
beck, Crawford Co. 1922. Pp. 262.) 


Exttwoop, C. A. The reconstruction of religion: a sociological view. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xv, 323. $2.25.) 
“A religion adapted to the requirements of continuous progress toward 
an ideal society, consisting of all humanity” (p. 64), in harmony with 
science, with sociology, and with reason is outlined here. The author 
examines the requirements of a social religion in each department of life 
—the family, economics, politics, social pleasure—and finds them to be in 
every case identical with the ethical principles taught by Jesus. The 
“positive Christianity’’ which he describes would completely transform 
our present “semi-pagan civilization.” In the chapter entitled “Religion 
and the economic life,” he concludes that the aim of economic life should 
be the service of humanity, with service rendered to society as a whole 
as the basis for remuneration. Definite measures tending in this direction 
are private codperative enterprises, public ownership of suitable in- 
dustries, democracy in industry, equalization of opportunity, and mini- 
mum standards of welfare to be guaranteed by the community. 


Epgerton, A. H. Industrial arts and pre-vocational education in junior 
high schools. (Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 104. 80c.) 


Friexner, B. and Oprenueimer, R. The legal aspect of the juvenile court. 
Children’s Bureau pub. no. 99. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1922. Pp. 
42. 

Fospicx, R. B. Our machine civilization. An address delivered at the 
commencement exercises of Wellesley College, 1922. (Wellesley, Mass.: 
Wellesley College. 1922. Pp. 19.) 

Hott, A. E. Social work in the churches: a study in the practice of fellow- 
ship. Prepared for the educational committee of the commission on the 
church and social service of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. (Boston: Pilgrim Press. 1922. Pp. 131. 60c.) 


Hott, W. S. The Federal Board for Vocational Education: its history, 
activities and organization. Institute for Government Research, mono- 
graph no. 6. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xi, 74.) 


Horwoop, J. O. Analysis and classification of performance in vocational 
relations. (Boston: R. G. Badger. 1922. Pp. 128.) 


Horn, D. How it could be done. (Indianapolis, Ind.: Author, Box 933. 
1922. Pp. 450.) 
Labor and social questions in general. 
Hunter, E. B. Office administration for organizations supervising the 
health of mothers, infants, and children of pre-school age. Children’s 
Bureau pub. no. 101. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1922. Pp. 216. 20c.) 


Jounson, F. E. The social gospel and personal religion: are they in con- 
flict? (New York: Y. M. C. A. Press. 1922. Pp. 49. 25c.) 
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Know.tes, M. Industrial housing. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1920. 
Pp. xxv, 408. $5.) 

Housing for factory workers is the primary subject of this book. It 
begins with an historical survey and then deals with the advantages of 
modern industrial housing, the selection of site, the development of 
town plan, streets and pavements, sewerage and drainage, the collection 
and disposal of town wastes, accessory buildings, the administration and 
supervision of construction, and the management of industrial towns. 
The author was chief engineer in the Division of Passenger Transporta- 
tion and Housing of the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the United 
States Shipping Board, and draws largely from the experience of that 
organization during the war. It is essentially the book of an engineer, 
four of the thirteen chapters dealing exclusively with questions ordinarily 
handled only in engineering textbooks, which gives this work a dis- 
tinctive value as an accession to housing literature. The title however 
is misleading, because the author gives practically no attention to exist- 
ing housing conditions of industrial workers or to improvement of in- 
dustrial housing through legislation or by philanthropic or coéperative 
agencies. 

James Forp. 


Loria, A. I fondamenti scientifici della riforma economica. Studio sulle 
leggi della produzione. (Torino: Fratelli Bocca Editori. 1922. Pp. 
572. 601.) 


McCienanan, B. A. Organizing the community: a review of practical 
principles. (New York: Century. 1922. Pp. xviii, 260. $1.75.) 


Maneotp, G. B. Children born out of wedlock: a social study of illegiti- 
macy, with particular reference to the United States. University of 
Missouri studies, vol. III, no. 3. (Columbia, Mo.: Univ. of Missouri. 
1921. Pp. x, 209.) 

This is an important monograph which will undoubtedly prove of great 
value to the social worker, and parts of which should interest the general 
student of population problems or of the evolution of the position of 
woman in our social and legal systems. Especially is this true of chapters 
1 and 2. 

Chapter 1, after presenting the importance of birth registration, gives 
an historical review of such statistics (extremely meagre and in good part 
conjectural) of illegitimacy as are available for this country. So far 
as registration figures or census estimates indicate, the illegitimacy rate 
(1918) varies from .72 per cent of the total births in Massachusetts to 
5.07 per cent in Virginia; and from .15 per cent “white, mother Italian’”’ to 
1.40 per cent “white, of native parents,’ and 11.10 per cent for the 
negroes. Children’s Bureau estimates differ somewhat from those of 
the census; for instance, the Children’s Bureau figure for Massachusetts 
is 2.3 per cent instead of .72 per cent. For various cities, estimates run 
from 1.0 per cent for New York to 8.2 per cent for Kansas City, and 16.9 
per cent and 18.8 per cent respectively for the negroes in St. Louis and 
Washington. The chapter ends with some consideration of common law 
marriage, previous sex irregularity, and migration of mothers. 

The discussion, in chapter 2, of the causes and conditions underlying 
illegitimacy is excellent. It is well documented and gives consideration 
to European as well as American conditions. Among these are low 
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mentality, lack of home training, overcrowding, unwholesome recreation, 
drunkenness, sexual suggestibility, lack of religious training, war, age, 
country and city life, and proportion of unmarried men and women. 
Chapter 5, on the outcome for the child, is also of general interest. Here 
there is significant matter on the relation of illegitimacy to the number 
of still births and to infant mortality. 

The other chapters, on commercial agencies for the care of mothers, 
philanthropic and public agencies, the age of consent, legislative reform, 
and prevention are of more direct interest to the specialist social worker. 

The introduction is excellent in attitude and insight, though the author 
is perhaps a bit too optimistic with regard to the rapidity with which 
change of sentiment about the double standard of morality is going on. 

Aside from the Children’s Bureau’s Report of Illegitimacy as a Child 
Welfare Problem, the only other outstanding books in English are those 
of Leffingwell, now somewhat out of date, and Kammerer. This study 
will take rank as one of the serious studies of the problem in this country. 
The University of Missouri is to be congratulated upon the mechanical 
make-up of the book. 

A. B. Wotrt. 
Monro, W. B. and Ozanne, C. E. Social civics. (New York: Macmillan. 
1922. Pp. xiii, 697. $1.72.) 
Murphy, J. J.. Woop, E. E. and Ackerman, F. L. The housing famine. 
A triangular debate. (New York: Dutton. 1920. Pp. xvi, 246.) 

This is a triangular debate between Mr. Murphy, former tenement 
house commissioner, Mrs. Wood, who studied housing intensively at 
Columbia, and Mr. Ackerman, an architect. The problem thus debated 
was: What are we going to do about the housing famine? Topic I: 
Conditions—causes—remedies. Topic II: Shall public credit be em- 
ployed? Topic III: Shall we have municipal housing? Topic IV: 
Shall we exempt mortgages and improvements from taxation? Topic V: 
How shall we deal with congestion? Topic VI: How can land, labor 
and materials be made available? Topic VII: What are the first steps? 
Topic VIII: Summary and conclusion. 

The positions taken were widely dissimilar and would ordinarily be 
classified as conservative, liberal, and radical, respectively. The speakers 
are alert, but have supplied very little material with which to substantiate 
their positions and the problem which they faced is not effectively solved 
by any of them. The volume has utility for classroom discussions and 
would probably be useful to many members of the general public who 
have not hitherto adequately appreciated the complexity of the housing 
problem. 

James Forp. 
Penty, A. J. Post-industrialism. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. 
157. $2.) 

Puiturrs, M. The young industrial worker: a study of his educational 
needs. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. 142. $1.50.) 
Reisner, E. H. Nationalism and education since 1789. A social and 
political history of modern education. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 

Pp. xiii, 575. $2.60.) 
Ricu, Mrs. K. F. A community trust survey of prenatal care in Chicago. 
(Chicago: Chicago Community Trust. 1922. Pp. 102.) 
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Rivet, H. Etude de la loi portant fixation définitive de la législation sur 
les loyers. (Paris: Giard. 1922. Pp. 192.) 
Since the armistice Paris has suffered even more than New York from 
a scarcity of houses. Attempts of the government to ameliorate this 
condition culminated in the law of March 31, 1922. M. Rivet’s book 
gives the text of this law, with a commentary and criticism from the point 
of view of a trained jurist. There is an introductory chapter setting 
forth the causes of the scarcity of houses and criticizing the infraction of 
civil rights by the present legislation in favor of the tenants, the excuse 
for such infraction being the extraordinary conditions resulting from the 
war. R. R. W. 


Setirer, H. La crise du logement. (Paris: Office Public d’Habitations 
4 Bon Marché de la Seine. 1922.) 


Sneppen, D. S. Educational sociology. (New York: Century. 1922. 
Pp. xii, 689. $4.) 

Sovruarp, E. E. and Jarrett, M. C. The kingdom of evils: psychiatric 
social work present in 100 case histories together with a classification of 
social divisions of evil. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. $5.) 


Ryan, J. A. and Mitxar, M. F. X. The state and the Church. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. vi, 331.) = 
A collection of papers setting forth the teaching of the Catholic Church 
concerning the state. The student of economics will be more particularly 
interested in chapter 9 (pp.208-220) on “Erroneous theories concerning 
the functions of the state,” by Dr. Ryan. 


Veitter, L. A model housing law. (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 1920. Pp. xiv, 430.) 

The author states that “this new edition represents not only the ex- 
perience of all the states and cities in the country which have enacted 
housing laws since 1914, but also the experience as well of the author 
in his capacity as secretary of the National Housing Association in aiding 
in the drafting of such laws, in adapting them to local conditions and in 
meeting the difficulties which have arisen.” The list of state housing 
laws of the country which have been based upon his model housing law 
includes those of Michigan, Minnesota, and Iowa. The book was first 
published in 1914 and was reviewed in the AMertcan Economic Review 
for December, 1915 (p. 896). Its predecessor was Model Tenement 
House Law, issued by Veiller in 1910. 

Pages vii to x indicate by section number and page number the para- 
graphs in which changes have been made in this edition. All modifica- 
tions have been carefully made. Unquestionably, Veiller’s Model Hous- 
ing Law should be used by all American cities contemplating improvement 
of their building or housing laws. Though the book is unpleasantly 
didactic in tone, it is by all odds the most useful guide in its field. 


James Forp. 
Behind the scenes in a hotel. (New York: Consumer’s League of N. Y. 
1922. Pp. 47.) 
The Consumers’ League of Cincinnati: a year’s record. (Cincinnati, O.: 
Consumers’ League, 25 East Ninth St. 1922. Pp. 8.) 


The physician in industry: a symposium. Special report no. 22. (New 
York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1922. Pp. 98. $1.) 
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Sedgwick County, Kansas: a church and community survey. (New York: 
Doran. 1922. Pp. x, 70.) 


Social hygiene legislation manual 1921. (New York: Am. Social Hygiene 
Assoc. 1921. Pp. 80. 25c.) 


Insurance and Pensions 


Versicherungswesen. Vol. 1—Allgemeine Versicherungslehre. Vol. 
Besondere Versicherungslehre. By Atrrep Manes. Third edi- 
tion. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1922. Pp. xiv, 281; xiv, 357, 
$3.70.) 

This treatise on the business of insurance was originally published 
as a volume of a series of handbooks on commerce and industry, in 
1905. Its purpose as stated in the introduction to the first edition 
was to provide a textbook explaining the business from a scientific and 
matter-of-fact point of view. Purely theoretical controversies were 
eliminated. Workmen’s insurance was not included, as belonging more 
to the field of political science. For similar reasons, no extended atten- 
tion was given to insurance mathematics or insurance law. Although 
addressed particularly to those who are unfamiliar with the insurance 
business, it was intended to be useful to individuals who already had 
some knowledge along insurance lines. 

The purpose of the text has been in no wise altered in the later 
editions. The second edition was brought out in 1913 in order to 
include new developments in insurance regulation, contracts, and gen- 
eral practice. The third results in large measure from the changes 
which have come with the World War and its attendant complications. 
The author also has been able to take advantage of the large increase 
in literature on the subject which has appeared during the last decade. 

Volume I is devoted to the treatment of insurance in general, its 
history, significance, organization and technique. Considerable space 
is devoted to governmental policy with regard to insurance, especially 
to state supervision of finances and the contract. Of. particular 
interest to economists is the section on the economic significance of 
insurance, and that dealing with the advancement of insurance as a 
science and as a subject of education. Volume II has to do with indi- 
vidual branches of the insurance business, sections being devoted to the 
following types of insurance: sickness and invalidity, accident, liability, 
transportation (including both marine and inland), hail, and live stock. 
The more important of the miscellaneous but relatively undeveloped 
lines are treated in another section, these corresponding roughly to 
the side lines written by fire and marine companies in the United 
States and to the minor casualty lines. As might be expected in 4 
German treatise, considerable space is given to the subject of re 
insurance. 
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Dr. Manes’ work differs from general treatises which have been issued 
in the United States principally in its emphasis on the general questions 
which affect all types of insurance. Textbook writers as well as 
teachers in this country have tended to emphasize individual lines of 
insurance, probably because of a tendency to interest themselves in a 
particular branch of insurance, gradually acquiring knowledge of other 
branches as that becomes possible. 

It would be highly desirable if there could be presented for the use 
of students of insurance a text reflecting United States conditions 
which would treat as thoroughly the general aspects of insurance as 
does the present publication. Naturally, since this text is intended 
primarily for German students, it is largely an exposition of German 
methods. Reference is made in some degree to other countries, par- 
ticularly to England and America; the bibliography contained in the 
first volume does not, however, imply a very broad knowledge of the 
literature in languages other than German. 

Altogether, while there is nothing particularly new or significant in 
this publication, it is an excellent example of the systematic treatment 
of a business subject and is well worth the attention of economists, 
particularly those who have not yet discovered that insurance is 
worthy of separate consideration in treatises on economic activities. 

Ratrx H. Biancnarp. 

Columbia University. 

NEW BOOKS 


Epstein, A. Facing old age: a study of old age dependency in the United 
States and old age pensions. (New York: Knopf. 1922. Pp. xvi, 352. 
$3.50.) 


Forses-Linpsay, C. H. A. Business insurance instructor. Two vols. (San 
Gabriel, Calif.: Forbes-Lindsay Sales Service. 1922.) 


Greer, W. J. Common mistakes and errors in insurance policies and their 
effect upon adjustments. (Syracuse, N. Y.: N. Y. State Assoc. of Local 
Insurance Agents. 1922. Pp. 7.) 


Hacen, O. Das Versicherungsrecht. Two vols. (Leipzig: Verlag von 
O. R. Reisland. 1922. 3825 M.) 


Jounsen, J. E. Selected articles on social insurance. (New York: Wilson. 
1922. Pp. xix, 379. $2.50.) 

This supplements earlier volumes in The Handbook Series on Compul- 
sory Insurance and Mothers’ Pensions. Arguments pro and con are 
presented, followed by a classified bibliography of 25 pages, and reprints 
of selected articles treating of different phases of social insurance. 


Ketier, M. Die Behandlung des Kriegsrisikos in der Lebensversicherung 
unter dem Einfluss des Weltkrieges. (Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Sohn. 
1922. Pp. 88. 45 M.) 

An account of the methods of life insurance adopted in various coun- 
tries during the Great War, with suggestions for the future derived from 
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the experience of those years; an excellent summary of what was done, 
and of what might and what might not be done by the insurance com- 
panies. The author does not discuss the duties of the state in regard 
to the insurance of its soldiers. R. R. W. 


Mantz, I. P. and Mantz, P. N. Total permanent disability benefits, net 
rates and reserves; also, commutation columns and various derived tables. 
(Des Moines, Ia.: P. N. Mantz. 1922. Pp. 105.) 


Suerman, P. T. A criticism of bureaucratic propaganda for state insur- 
ance. (New York: Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau, 80 
Maiden Lane. 1922. Pp. 32.) 


Sropparp, F. R., Jr. The state supervision and regulation of insurance 
rates. (Albany, N. Y.: Author, Supt. of Insurance of the State of N. Y, 
1922. Pp. 29.) 

Strona, E. K. The psychology of selling life insurance. (New York: 
Harper. 1922. Pp. 489. $4.) 

Proceedings of the fifty-sixth annual meeting of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 1922. (New York: 76 William St. 1922. Pp. 155.) 


Unemployment insurance in theory and practice. Research report no. 51. 
(New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1922. Pp. 127. 
$1.50.) 


Workmen’s compensation supplement to department reports of Pennsylvania. 
(Harrisburg: Workmen’s Compensation Board. 1922. Pp. 459.) 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
NEW BOOKS 
Kersy, W. J. Poverty, charity and justice. (New York: Macmillan. 
1921. Pp. 196. $2.25.) 
oe G. Public relief of sickness. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
1.50.) 


Statistics relating to district courts, poor farms, probate courts, miscel- 
laneous charity and mothers’ pensions in Kansas. (Topeka, Kans.: Board 
of Administration. 1922. Pp. 20.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


Government and Industry. By C. Dr.istr Burns. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1921. Pp. 315.) 

It is a commonplace among students of history and politics that 
English history is a record of compromise, of half-way measures, of 
steps taken only under the pressure of emergency. The process, 
as it has gone on, has always been carefully scrutinized and appraised 
by Englishmen standing apart from it. Some of these observers have 
had direct authority, Disraeli for example; others have none except 
that derived from their writings, Dicey for example. Their work has 
always helped to bring some measure of order to the process of develop- 
ment, and to lead it to satisfactory ends. 
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Mr. C. Delisle Burns is a political philosopher and in the tradition 
of these Englishmen. Government and Industry is an attempt to 
find order in disorder. He investigates a process of complex change 
so that he may discover whether it has any simple and orderly ideas 
behind it, and does his best to interpret clearly those which he unravels. 
Recent industrial history is the field of his speculation. He studies those 
recent developments in industrial life and structure which have pro- 
duced a more genuine intimacy between government and industry, 
and an increased participation of government in industry. He dis- 
cusses as he proceeds the nature and aims of this government partici- 
pation. The range of his facts is broad. In successive chapters he 
studies the developments in industrial relations and organization, in 
communal enterprise, in foreign and international trade. 

The objects of this book are kept well in the front throughout and 
the conclusions presented are easily comprehended. Industry is the 
organization of a people for the production of goods and services. 
Government is an organization of the same people for the maintenance 
of justice, by law and order. If industry is left entirely to individual 
self-interest, experience proves that chaos results in some directions. 
The non-governmental industrial community itself, of recent years, 
has tended to develop various forms of organizations which prevent 
chaos, and which seek the common good. During the same period the 
contacts of government with industry have greatly multiplied and its 
participation in industry has increased. This is not to be regarded as 
interference. That term is a leftover from the early laissez-faire 
philosophy which never comprehended the true or desirable relation 
between government and industry. That is proved by the character 
of present participation, which seeks more and more not merely to con- 
trol from outside, but to promote industrial organization which will 
seriously function to serve the common good. Government has been 
introducing into industrial activity some of its principles, particularly 
that there is a community with common goods, and that the service of 
this community is the primary aim of work. 

The evidence of these general tendencies is well established by the 
facts which are surveyed. Their reality is not thrown into doubt 
by certain discordant events which enter the picture. The work of the 
author is honestly done and is a clear view of current experience which 
will probably be found correct. 

The style is always easy and interesting though not varied. In 
parts the book is unnecessarily laden with comment upon the obvious. 
It treats British experience in the main, with an occasional excursion 
into French and American. Unfortunately it is careless in its refer- 
ences to American events. For example, it states apropos of the Webb 
act (on page 235) “that the Federal Trade Commission itself appears 
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to be a government agency for promoting exports.” And page 255 
reads “it is well known that Canada entered in 1911 into a reciprocity 
arrangement with the United States.” The references to American 
experience are but fragmentary. This task of analyzing the recent 
changes in the relationship between government and industry in this 
country still awaits another hand. 
Hersert Frys, 
University of Kansas. 


Socialisation in Theory and Practice. By Hernricn Strésen. Trans- 
lated by H. J. Srennrnc. (London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 1922, 
Pp. vi, 341. 10s. 6d.) 

The comments of Herr Strébel on this subject are of particular 
interest as he was Finance Minister in the Prussian Revolutionary 
Government of 1918, representing the Independent Social Democratic 
party, although he was later alienated from them because of their 
sympathy with bolshevism, while disapproving the timid conservatism 
of the German majority socialists. 

The failure of bolshevism in Russia he attributes chiefly to the 
industrial immaturity of the country. Most of the 3,000,000, odd, 
industrial workers in European Russia were semi-peasants. Only in 
Petrograd was there a class-conscious proletariat largely composed 
of Esthonians, Finns, Letts, and wandering Russians, so that city 
naturally became the revolutionary storm center in 1917. 

The bolshevists had not contemplated socialism at a gallop, but rev- 
olutionary fanaticism liberated forces which they could not control. 
They had counted on the “creative energy” of the masses; whereas the 
masses, in their blind fury, could only destroy. The bolshevists should 
now, the author thinks, retreat from untenable positions, but hold, if 
possible, to the socialization of the basic industries. 

The author attributes the collapse of bolshevism in Hungary in part 
to the war, but chiefly to the chaotic conditions into which the experi- 
ment had plunged the country. The members of the Commission of 
Production, which took over the socialized industries, may have been 
“good organizers and agitators against capitalism,” but they were not 
commercial or technical experts. The production of labor declined 
seriously, and with it fell the standard of living of the masses, especial- 
ly in the city, the peasants being able to take care of themselves rela- 
tively well. The ruin of the wealthy brought no relief to the poor, as 
was foretold long ago by Quesnay and Marx. The author quotes freely 
from Eugen Varga’s Die wirtschaftlichen Probleme der proletarischen 
Diktatur. 

The revolution in Germany caught most socialists unprepared, 4s 
they had become imbued with evolutionism, had given little thought to 
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the problems of the transition period, and were overwhelmed by the 
governmental responsibility suddenly thrust upon them. They had 
studiously refrained from utopian plans and specifications, trusting to 
the happy inspiration of the hour and the instinct of the masses, both 
of which failed at the critical moment. There was no definite plan, no 
agreement, and no proper social ideology among the masses; so the 
government could not contend with the capitalists, who knew what they 
wanted—the rehabilitation of the old social order. 

Strange that none of the basic industries were socialized. Various 
schemes were proposed by economists and others, only to come under 
fire of the capitalists on the one hand, and the radical socialists on the 
other. Such was the fate of the plan for the socialization of the mines, 
proposed on February 15, 1919, by an overwhelming majority of the 
Socialization Commission, including such men as Ballod, Cunow, Hil- 
ferding, Lederer, Schumpeter, Umbreit and Wilbrandt. 

The law which was passed later in the year put the fuel industry 
under control of the Imperial Coal Council of sixty members, repre- 
senting the employers, the mine workers, the coal-using industries, and 
the nation. But under this, as its executive organ, was the Imperial 
Coal Union, which fell under the domination of the syndicates, al- 
though three out of its five directors were labor representatives. The 
labor men invariably agreed to proposals to raise prices, as they were 
always accompanied by a sop to labor in the form of increased wages ; 
and this conspiracy between employers and laborers controlled the 
policy of the Union, the Council and the Imperial Minister of Economy. 

For all that, the author has not lost faith in the ultimate triumph 
of socialism, as the only remedy to arrest the downfall of Europe. 
He would apply the theories of guild socialism to those industries which 
have passed through the early stage of development to a condition of 
routine and standardization—such as coal mines, the manufacture of 
steel, cement, locomotives, telephones, electric cables, motors,—in 
which, if technical progress has not altogether ceased, the pace has 
considerably slackened. In such industries the founders and devel- 
opers need not be considered ; the capitalist owners are to be excluded 
as parasites ; and the managers may be employed by the community. 

One wonders at the complacency with which the author regards the 
standardization or fossilization of industry within a given nation, in 
view of the possible competition of new industries, and the more for- 
midable competition of foreign countries whose industries are not thus 
stereotyped. But of course the author is a thoroughgoing interna- 
tionalist. 


J. E. LeRossienou. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Axazarp, J. Communisme et fascio en Italie. (Paris: Bossard. 1922.) 


Carpenter, N. Guild socialism. An historical and critical analysis. 
(New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xv, 350. $2.50.) 


Detemer, A. Le bilan de l’étatisme. (Paris: Payot. Pp. 285. 10 fr.) 
A protest against the socialization of industries, based on a detailed 
history of economic organization of France during the war; an analysis 
of the accounts of the great business undertakings of the state; and a 
demonstration of the ruinous result of its conduct of them. There is 
a good bibliography, and a preface by M. Jacques Bardoux, who supports 
the author’s argument. R. R. W. 


Hammonp, L. B. William Lovett, 1800-1877. (London: Fabian Society. 
1922. 34d.) 


LierMann, R. Die kommunistischen Gemeinden in Nordamerika. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1922. Pp. 95. 10 M.) 

A short account, well put together, of the colonies in the United States 
which have tried to embody the communistic idea. There is a good 
history of the Huter Baptists who began in Moravia in the sixteenth 
century and still numbered 1300 souls in 1914 in South Dakota, and of the 
Amana colony in Iowa. The author’s conclusion, after reviewing the 
life of these and of other communistic groups, is that communism is 
possible only among small groups of people having the same education 
and habits, and that it is hardly possible except when there is at the 
base of it a religious idea. Any wider application of the communistic 
idea must fail because it implies more compulsion to work at whatever 
the state sets a man to do than the average man will stand except in time 
of war, and because human progress would cease when the greater part 
of the community worked only in the half-hearted way which is customary 
in government bureaus. ‘The author omits all consideration of the possi- 
ble change in the attitude of the average man toward work when work 
is done under other conditions than those of today. 


R. R. W. 


Pitrenco, A. La législation soviétique et la conférence de La Haye. 
(Paris: Giard. 1922. Pp. 56.) 

An attempt on the part of a jurist to show that under the soviet govern- 
ment the citizen, and the alien resident in Russia, has practically no 
civil rights. The author reviews the state of the law at the date of 
Tchitcherine’s communication to the allied governments, March 1, 1922. 
Like most of the writings on Russian affairs which have come from 
France during the last few years this book gives a rather prejudiced view 
of the situation. R. R. W. 


Poisson, E. Socialisme et coopération. (Paris: Rieder & Cie. 1922.) 
Consumers’ codperative societies in New York state. (New York: Con- 
sumers’ League, 289 Fourth Ave. 1922. Pp. 24.) 


The development of the civil service. Lectures delivered before the Society 
of Civil Servants, 1920-1921. (London: King & Son. 1922. Pp. 244. 
7s. 6d.) 

Contains lectures on the Administration of State Telephones, by Sir 
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Andrew Ogilvie (pp. 92-128), and the Limits of State Participation in 
Industry, by Sir Herbert Morgan (pp. 83-91). 


The fight for socialism. A review of present forces and a forecast of 
victory, by an unrepentant socialist after the war of 1914-1918 and the 
post-war struggles of 1919-1920. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1922. 
Pp. 39. 75c.) 

Samtliche Veréffentlichungen der szweiten Sozialisierungs-Kommission. 
Third edition. (Berlin: Engelmann. 1922. Pp. 59. 5.30 M.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


Wealth and Income of the American People. By Water Renton 
Incatis. (York, Pa.:G.H. MerlinCo. 1922. Pp. xiv, 321.) 

Mr. Ingalls’ Wealth and Income of the American People is a com- 
bination of a comprehensive, yet detailed and highly suggestive, analy- 
sis of the wealth of the United States, with a series of somewhat 
sketchy chapters discussing the distribution of the national income; 
the former is distinctly worth while, but the latter, on the whole, dis- 
appointing. Such a chapter, for instance, as “The results of social- 
ism and communism,” dealing at considerable length with the Russian 
situation, seems strangely out of place. A repudiation of the quan- 
tity theory of money (an underlying thought of the author) is prac- 
tically forgotten elsewhere than in the preface, and throughout the 
volume the rather positive economic deductions drawn from statistical 
data presented are likely to challenge the opinions of the reader. 

The use of 1913 prices as a common denominator permits the sum- 
mation of dissimilar physical objects appearing in the enumeration of 
wealth. This base is departed from only in the few instances where 
the unit value of a particular item has a pronounced secular trend, 
rendering improbable the restoration of its pre-war relationship to 
the price level as a whole. The essence of the inventories consists, 
therefore, in “the counting of things rather than the ephemeral valua- 
tions that are put upon them.” On this basis, which eliminates the 
effects of inflation, the estimated increase in the internal wealth of the 
United States from 1916 to 1920 amounted to 1.6 per cent—a rate of 
gain actually less rapid than the growth of population itself and con- 
fined in large part to consumers’ goods of luxury or semi-luxury 
character. An improvement of about $18,000,000,000 in the inter- 
national situation is discounted heavily, on account of the character 
of the obligations represented. These additions to wealth are con- 
sidered not only substantially less than could have been expected had 
there been no war, but of such an unbalanced character as to necessi- 
tate future readjustments. 

An approximation of national income, expenses, and savings is 
obtained on an annual basis for the period 1913-1920 through a com- 
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bination of the estimates of income of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research with those of Professor Friday for capital accumula- 
tions. During this interval the national income increased from 
$34,000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000, and savings from $6,500,000,000 
to $11,500,000,000. Governmental and luxury expenditures aggre- 
gated about $11,500,000,000 in 1919, contrasted with a figure slightly 
less than half that size six years earlier. The completion of the pro- - 
cess of deflation should leave us with a gross income of not more than 
$37,500,000,000, out of which “it is perfectly clear .... we cannot 
spend $11,500,000,000 for government and luxuries and at the same 
time save anything for capital accumulation.” 

War demands, together with an increase in the consumption of lux- 
uries, caused an impairment in what may loosely be termed the plant 
and equipment of the United States which can only be remedied through 
increased savings—a diversion of expenditures from luxuries to capital 
goods. Little can be expected from labor, but Walker’s residual 
theory is invoked to show that its share (greatly swollen as a result 
of the war) in the distribution of the national income will be reduced. 
The working man will, however, be better off with this temporarily 
lowered standard of living than under the socialistic or communistic 
system where he receives a larger proportion of a much smaller product. 
“A transparency in industry leading to equilibrium in industry” is 
bound to result from increasing intelligent use of industrial statistics, 
particularly in the field of forecasting the trend of business, and this 
will so increase production as to permit constantly improving stand- 
ards of living. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the very real difficulties encountered 
of necessity in the attempt to weld the scattered mass of existing sta- 
tistical data, voluminous yet overlapping and incomplete, into an 
estimate of the wealth of the United States. Mr. Ingalls has had the 
courage to face these difficulties and, at times, in the absence of any 
other alternative, to make what are frankly labelled guesses; no more 
is claimed for the results than that they are intelligent approximations. 
The fact that convenience alone, at times, seems to determine the basis 
of valuation employed lessens the validity of comparisons between 
different items in the series; steam railways, for instance, are valued 
on the basis of cost of reproduction (1914 prices), less depreciation, 
while the market value of securities seems to determine the estimate 
in the case of electric railways—the difference in results yielded by the 
two methods is obvious. Furthermore, the totals used in the case of 
steam railways rest upon the belief of a railway executive (whose very 
position renders impartiality difficult) that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s valuation of the roads will be substantially above the 
figures carried by the companies upon their books, and that there 
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should be added to an estimate so increased, an additional 20 per cent 
to attain the “conservative” ground held by the railways. An esti- 
mated average life of five years (page 135) serves as the basis for the 
valuation of automobiles, but later (page 210) in establishing a case 
for the overexpansion of the automobile industry with the consequent 
“great surplus of manufacturing capacity which will cease to have 
value for the purpose for which it was provided,” the annual demand 
assumed seems much smaller than any compatible with the length of 
life assumed, even making liberal allowance for the author’s belief that 
a diminished national income will force retrenchment in this direction. 

Although “the counting of things rather than the ephemeral valua- 
tions that are put upon them” should disregard changes due only to 
inflation or deflation, horses are listed (page 95) at about $100 per 
head in 1916 and but $80 in 1920; stated otherwise, the same physical 
inventory would have been valued at about $400,000,000 less in the 
later than in the earlier year. The valuation of shipping at $80 per 
ton in 1916, with the explanation that “from 1914 to 1916 ships had 
greatly increased in value” (page 143) seems incompatible with a 
valuation (after completely writing off 6,000,000 tons as useless) of 
$50 per ton in 1920; different yardsticks are used to measure the 
same physical entity. And again (page 90) new construction during 
1917-1920 is reckoned in terms of 1916 prices, but reductions for 
fire losses during the following years of higher prices are stated without 
reference to the 1916 yardstick. 

Real and money income are confused in the discussion of the national 
income. If gross income is reduced from $65,000,000,000 to $37,- 
500,000,000 as the author contends (page 219), it will be primarily 
as a result of a lower price level and the loss will be in money income. 
The chapter dealing with “the production of commodities” itself con- 
tains statistical data demonstrating that production, whether meas- 
ured in actual physical units or reduced to dollar totals through the 
common denominator of a fixed price base, fluctuates within limits far 
more circumscribed than those suggested. But the very reduction 
anticipated in the price level should automatically lower the money 
cost of this same “governmental and luxury expenditure” to figures 
far below the $11,500,000,000 cited, and it is the resultant total that, 
compared with the estimated income of $37,500,000,000, will indicate 
the proportion of our income absorbed by such expenditures. 

A. J. Herrincer, Jr. 

Harvard University. 

NEW BOOKS 
Bowery, A. L. Official statistics, what they contain, and how to use them. 


(London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. 63.) 
Professor Bowley has in this book, belonging to the series of The 
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World of Today, rendered to English and American readers a real serv- 
ice in his description of “the more important reports and papers officially 
published [by the English government] in recent years containing sta- 
tistics of general interest.’ The plan of presentation is to “illustrate the 
use of reports by bringing together in some cases all that is known in 
relation to a particular subject and by retabulating details scattered 
through a report so as to show how the various tables are connected.” 
Accordingly, it serves as a comparison of statistical facts, but more par- 
ticularly as a guide to their use and meaning. 

The subject-matter is grouped under four general chapters: Popula- 
tion; Industry, Trade and Prices; Income and Wages; and Social Condi- 
tions. The space allotted to the topics is not uniform, more attention 
being given to the first two than to the others. To American readers, 
this volume is of interest primarily from two points of view: first, it is 
critical in its approach; and second, it contains specitic references to 
sources where statistics of general interest can be secured. Indeed, the 
more valuable part of the volume seems to be contained in the critical 
appraisement. So far as the reviewer knows, there is nothing of like 
nature that has been prepared relative to similar statistics compiled by 
our central or state governments. This is the more to be regretted be- 
cause of the influence which statistical information is coming to have 
upon public and private endeavor on questions involving social and 
business problems. The “Introduction” might well be considered as a 
brief but poignant guide both to makers and users of statistical data. 

Horace Secrist. 


Crark, W. W. Whittier scale for grading juvenile offenses. Bull. no. 11. 
(Whittier, Calif.: California Bureau of Juvenile Research, Whittier State 
School. 1922. 10c.) 

Hoxianp, R. W. Business statistics: their preparation, compilation and 
presentation. (London: Pitman. 1922. Pp. 87. 3s. 6d.) 


Knavutu, O. W. Distribution of income by states in 1919. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1922. Pp. v, 30.) 

Statistical by-product of the volumes on Income in the United States 
which have been published by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
It is issued at this time in order to meet the special needs of “investiga- 
tors concerned with the coniparative capacity of the various states to bear 
increased taxes, to buy goods of various sorts, to absorb securities, etc.” 


Secrist, H. A business barometer for retailers. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, series II, no. 2. (Chicago: Northwestern Univ. School of Com- 
merce. 1922. Pp. 20. 50c.) 

British overseas dominions and protectorates, from 1905 to 1919. Fifty- 
fifth number. (London: H.M.’s Stationery Office. 1922. 12s. 6d.) 
Mortality statistics. ‘Twenty-first annual report, 1920, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1922. 

$1.50.) 

Statistics of unemployment in various countries, 1910-1922. Studies and 
reports, 1922, no. 1. (Geneva: International Labor Office. 1922. 20c.) 

Tables for applied mathematics to finance, insurance, statistics. Edited by 
J. W. Guover. (Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr. 1922. Pp. 620. 
$3.90.) 


PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 
periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish and Swedish 
periodicals. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by Walton H. Hamilton) 


Ayres, C. E. Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct. Journ. Phil., Aug. 17, 1922. 
Pp. 6. A review of a book which gives an excellent psychological approach to 
humanistic science. 


Barnes, H. E. American psychological sociology. Sociol. Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 11. 
A study of the contributions of Ward, Patten, and Sumner to social theory. 


—_———. Some typical contributions of English sociology to political theory. 
Am. Journ. Sociol., Sept., 1922. Pp. 26. A study of the social psychology of 
Graham Wallas and its implications for work in the humanistic sciences. 


Bernarp, L. L. The conditions of social progress. Am. Journ. Sociol., July, 1922. 
Pp. 28. “Not magic, nor traditional culture, nor the faithful trusting heart, but 
the knowledge and technique of science, can set men free from the forces, mainly 
those of ignorance and fear, which have enslaved him.” 


Herbert Spencer: the man and his age. So. Atlantic Quart., July, 
1922. Pp. 11. “In large measure he led in the application to sociology and ethics 


of the method of collecting great masses of data for generalization........ The fact 
that the inductive method....was applied so much earlier to sociology than to 
economics...... is largely...... due to Herbert Spencer.” 


Bezanson, A. Skill. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1922. Pp. 20. “What I have 
intended to stress is the need of evaluating our present problem in terms other 


than those of the journeyman apprentice days which have passed...... To appraise 
skill in terms of the small shop and the hand tools of a pre-factory age is to 
evaluate its...... least significant aspects.” 


Bicexow, S. L., Suarrman, I. L., and Wentey, R. M. Henry Carter Adams. Journ. 
Pol. Econ., April, 1922. An appreciation of Mr. Adams as a teacher and of his 


contributions to economics and to public service. There is added a bibliography 
of his published writings. 


Bove, B. H. What is psychology? Psych. Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 9. In view of the 
crisis in psychology, “it has a rare opportunity to exercise a far-reacting influence 
by showing, through detailed investigations, the meaning of purposive behavior 
to an age that is far too exclusively dominated by the concepts of mechanistic 
science.” 

Boucke, O. F. The relation of ethics to social science. Intern. Journ. Ethics, Oct., 
1922. Pp. 19. “Though ethics turns on wants and satisfactions, these need not be 
hedonic...... the content of the good changes with time and place, with conditions 
and creeds mutually interacting. Social science may help us to realize moral 
norms as submitted but...... can scarcely ever be completely successful.” 


Bowiry, A. L. The definition of national income. Econ. Journ., March, 1922. 
Pp. 11. “Social income...... =consumption and saving in a year=aggregate 
of individuals’ income...... less income received...... for no service or for services 
not rendered in the year in question.” 


Burrows, F. W. Where are the economists? Independent, Aug. 5, 1922. Pp. 2. 
“Could we possibly do worse than, making a poverty of our riches, to be always 
drafting” the economists “as special workers, when our supreme need is for a 
classification of our economic problems by clear and scientific thought and the 
application to them of fundamental principles.” 
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Carver, T. N. Les postulates necessaires d’une politique de laissez-faire. Scientia, 
June, 1922. Pp. 9. A criticism of the necessary postulates of laissez-faire as 
presented by Henry Clay in his Economies. 


Cuaree, Z., Jr. Economic interpretation of judges. New Repub. June 7, 1922. 
Pp. 4. “The problem of the judiciary is...... what methods will make it easier 
to place men of this legal and ultra-legal power on the bench and after they are 
there will enable them to keep in continuous fruitful contact with the changing 
social background out of which controversies arise.” 


Conen, M. R. The limits of political science. New Repub., June 21, 1922. Pp. 3. 
A review of recent books by Herbert Fisher, Leon Duguit, and Harold J. Laski. 


Corzin, J. The industrial republic. No. Am. Rev., Aug., 1922. Pp. 16. A specu- 
lation upon the possibilities and problems of authoritative organization by 
industries and a plea for a limitation of the franchise to the capable. 


Cunnincuam, H. E, Intelligence and social life. Am. Journ. Sociol., July, 1922. 
Pp. 9. “A short examination of the philosophy of empiricism, idealism, the new 
realism, and mysticism, as each states the nature and functions of intelligence, 
reveals the fact that they offer little or no hope for social reconstruction. The 
biological, or institutional view, however, is suggested as one which offers hope for 
a more stable future. 


Curusert, Farner. The ethical basis of wages. Catholic World, July, 1922. Pp. 14. 
“The only proper function of a state or society is to protect the individual...... 
as soon as it oversteps the limits of protection, it becomes a tryanny...... Beis. 
the workers...... lean toward systems which deny the rights of property, it is 
because his own right of property in his labor is still denied him.” 


Dewey, J. The American intellectual frontier. New Repub., May 10, 1922. Pp. 3. 
“In our intellectual heritage...... we are evangelical.” “The depressing effect 
upon the free life of inquiry and criticism” is great. “No account...... of the 
failure to develop an intelligent...... idealism...... is adequate unless it meets 
with this fixed limit of thought.” 


Doveras, P. H. The economic waste of luxury. World Tomorrow, June, 1922. Pp. 2. 
_ Beer is a waste; it is a burning up of human labor upon the less essential 
needs of life...... The expenditures of the wealthy” provoke “the competition of 
ostentation.” 


Drever, J. Les contributions des différents pays 4 la science psychologique. Scientia, 
Supp., Aug., 1922. Pp. 10. A historical account of the development of psychology 
with some attention to recent developments. 


Euus, H. The measurement of civilization. Forum, April, 1922. Pp. 11. “There 
is much in civilization which we may...... measure, yet when we seek to scale 
the last heights......the ladder of our ‘metrology’ comes to grief. The methods 
of the mind are too weak and the universe is too complex.” 


Feis, H. What determines the volume of a country’s international trade. An. 
Econ. Rev., June, 1922. Pp. 9. 


Friicce, E. Die Bedeutung William Thompsons fiir die Wirtschaftswissenschaft. 
Schmollers Jahrb., 2 Heft, 1922. A study of the presuppositions and the signifi- 
cance of Thompson’s work and a brief comparison of his thesis with those of 
J. S. Mill. 


Foster, W. T. Prices, profiteers and production. Annalist, June 26, 1922. Pp. 2 
“If the buyer is to control production, he cannot escape the responsibility for 
controlling prices.” 


van GenecuTen, B. Von Bihm over de rechtvaardigheid der rente. De Economist 
(Dutch), July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 4. A discussion of von Béhm-Bawerk’s justifice- 
tion of interest. 
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Grorce, W. H. Proudhon and economic federalism. Journ. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1922. 
Pp. 12. “For these reasons...... —an objective method of approach, the express- 
ing of economic forces, anarchy as a form of government, voluntary association 
with a public law status, class consciousness, identification of government with the 
capitalist class, a revolutionary policy aiming to subvert the existing social order 
we seass one can affirm with confidence that Proudhon was the father of economic 
federalism.” 


Goipste1n, S. E. Judaism and the industrial crisis. The Annals, Sept., 1922. Pp. 4. 
Industry must be organized “adequately to meet the material wants of those who 


labor, for the first charge upon industry is...... the welfare of the workers” and 
“to serve society, for the primary purpose of industry is...... to meet the needs 
of men.” 


Gras, N. S. B. The development of metropolitan economy in Europe and America. 
Am. Hist. Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 14. “It has been generally held that the state 
is not simply a political but an economic unit as well...... The theory of metro- 
politan economy cuts up the state economically and emphasizes intra-metropolitan 
trade instead of national policies and international commerce.” 


Grecory, T. E. Les problémes du pria et du capital par rapport a la question de la 
socialisation. Scientia, Aug., 1922. Pp.10. A study, in the light of the experience 
of the war, of the complications given to “la question de la socialisation” by the 
unsolved “probléme du prix et celui de l’apport de capital.” 


Hamitton, W. H. A theory of the rate of wages. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 
1922. Pp. 45. “The rate of wages in an industry or occupation is a function of 
the pecuniary, technical, and economic factors which impinge upon it.” 


Howarp, G. E. Sociology: its critics and its fruits. Journ. Applied Sociol., April, 
1922. Pp. 12. Sociology has laid a theoretical foundation for practical progress 
in accommodating education, the church, and law to prevailing social needs. 


Hoyt, H. The economic future of the United States. Administration, Aug., 1922. 
Pp. 7. Economic development in the United States depends upon (1) a scientific 
discovery and utilization of human and material resources; and (2) a proper 
balance between agriculture and manufacture. 


Jounson, F. E. The teaching of the Protestant Church, The Annals, Sept., 1922. 
Pp. 5. “There is a...... tendency...... to restate the teachings of Jesus in social 
terms...... with particular reference to economics and social problems...... The 
churches are moving in the direction of...... a full recognition of the rights and 
needs of the individual...... a more democratic distribution of the product of 
industry and of responsibility, and...... the service motive as against competition 
for personal gain.” 


Kwavutu, O. W. The place of the corporate surplus in the national income. Journ. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1922. Pp. 10. “The savings constitute about one fourth 
of the total savings and about four per cent of the national income. They...... 
largely increase the power of managements of corporations in guiding the growth 
of industries in this country.” 


Korany, L. A theory of profit and interest. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1922. 
Pp. 41. “Profit emerges out of differences in capitals, due to the laws of increas- 
ing returns, which in turn is based on the superiority of larger over smaller tools, 
as to capitalization per unit of product and as to cost of production.” 


Kyicut, F. H. Ethics and the economic interpretation. Quart. Journ. Econ., 
May, 1922. Pp. 28. “There is room in the field of conduct for three different 
kinds of treatment: first, a scientific view, as economics and technology; second, 
a genetic view, as culture history; and third, a criticism of values.” 


Leary, D. B. The modern world order and the original nature of man. Intern. 
Journ. Ethics, April, 1922. Pp. 24. A review of recent books wherein the con- 
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clusions of recent work in biology and psychology is applied to “the problem 
of the individual and the group.” 


Leavitt, F. M. Skilled hands or automatic machinery. Scientific American, Sept., 
1922. Pp. 3. The automatic tool does not tend to make the industrial system 
one of monotonous jobs or to give to the average laborer less interesting work 
to do than he had before its invention. 


Le Master, E. Economics and the accountant. Journ. Account., Aug., 1922. Pp. 6. 
“It is only by the combination of the technical knowledge of his profession and a 
knowledge of economics that” the accountant “can render his greatest service.” 


Lepauite, P. The function of comparative law. Harvard Law Rev., May, 1922. 
Pp. 21. A critique of “sociological” jurisprudence. Comparative law helps to 
see things “from a certain distance.” It is, therefore, invaluable to those who 
would make law serve its social function. 


Linpsay, S. M. Social concepts in economic theory. The Annals, Sept., 1922. Pp. 
6. New social concepts—such as codperation, a national minimum, industrial 
peace, and the like—“have already transformed the dismal science into a human 
science of immeasurably greater service to humanity.” 


Luoyp, A. E. Ayes of leisure. Am. Journ. Sociol., Sept., 1922. Pp. 19. A study 
of the possibilities of a large amount of leisure, democratically distributed, which 
are inherent in the use of the “automatic tool.” 


Locemann, Sax, Bordewijk en von Béhm-Bawerks “Dritter Grund.” De Economist 
(Dutch), May, 1922. Pp. 7. A presentation of some phases of von Béhm- 
Bawerk’s theory of present worth which have been criticized by Sax and Bordewijk. 


McDovcaur, W. “The Revolt Against Civilization.” Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug, 
1922. Pp. 16. A review of Stoddard’s book with the above caption and of Des- 
mond’s Labor, the Giant with the Feet of Clay. 


Macxenzir, J. S. The threefold state. Hibbert Journ., Apr., 1922. Pp. 15. A 
review of Steiner’s Die Dreigliederung des Sozialen Organismus and a plea for 
the release “the spiritual and industrial sides of human life” from “the domination 
of the political state.” 


Mayer, H. Untersuchung zu dem Grundgesetz der wirtschaften Wertrechnung. 
Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 1-3 Heft, 1922. An analytical and 
historical inquiry into the nature of the concept of value. 


Mexuin, J. M. Ross’s “The Principles of Sociology.” Journ. Phil., April 13, 1922. 
Pp. 5. A review. 

Muuer, F. J. Industry as a service. The Annals, Sept., 1922. Pp. 4. Industrial 
activities must meet the test of “social desirability.” 


Moore, H. L. Elasticity of demand and flexibility of prices. Journ. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., March, 1922. Pp. 12. A discussion of “an effective quantitative treat- 
ment” of demand. 

Netsser, H. Gustav Cassels “Theoretische Sozialékonomie. Schmollers Jahrb., 2 
Heft, 46 Jahrg. A review of Cassel’s recent treatise. 


Ocsurn, W. F. and Tuomas, D. S. The influence of business cycles on certain 
social conditions. Journ. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1922. Pp. 17. A study of the 
influence of the business cycle upon such “social conditions” as births, divorces, 
deaths, crimes, and the like. 


Pemserton, R. K. The commensurability of values. Intern. Journ. Ethics, Oct, 
1922. Pp. 11. “The difficulties inherent in subjective...... ethics are incontest- 
able; on the other hand the teleological systems all seem to labor under the defect 
that the calculation of consequences must always take a quasi-mathematical form 
ea end and it is true......that ‘the logical presupposition of all valuation must 
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Perper, S. C. The boundaries of society. Intern. Journ. Ethics, July, 1922. Pp. 
22. “Society is a phenomenon behaving according to certain definite laws, and 
morality being essentially social is also determined by those cases and finds its 
outward limits at the boundaries of society.” 


Perry, W. J. The relation of clan divisions to social conduct. Hibbert Journ., 
April, 1922. Pp. 17. “The original significance of the class system was vastly 
different from that which it possesses at present. It came into existence for 
certain definite reasons; it persisted for other reasons...... it has had tremendous 
effect upon the behavior both of the superimposed groups as well as on those over 
whom they dominate.” An explanation is a problem for the incipient science of 
social psychology. 


Powerit, T. R. Income from corporate dividends. Harvard Law Rev., Feb., 1922. 
Pp. 30. An essay upon “the art of being methodically ignorant of what every one 
knows to be true.” 


Ramacr, A. A Christian order of industry and commerce. Congregationalist, Aug. 
31, 1922. Pp. 2. “For the removal of admitted evils and the solution of vexed 
problems business men have a special responsibility, both collective and individual, 
by virtue of their position as leaders of industry, and have a peculiar qualification, 
owing to their inside knowledge of the machinery of business.” 


van Ruin, A. A. Over de methode in de economie. De Economist (Dutch), June, 
1922. Pp. 18. Finds that most difficulties and differences in economic methods 
are due to the various realistic or ethical approaches to economic problems. 


Ryan, J. A. The social question: a suggested limitation of capitalist property. 
Scientia, Sept., 1922. Pp. 10. “After standard wages, a reasonable rate of 
interest, adequate remuneration of management, and all the other proper expenses 
of production have been paid, the wage earners should share the surplus, not with 
the owners of capital, but with the managers of the business.” 


The teaching of the Catholic Church. The Annals, Sept., 1922. Pp. 5. 
“The Catholic Church conceives her mission as that of saving souls. Men save 
their souls by conducting themselves righteously in all the relations of life. Among 
the most important of these are...... the industrial.” 


Semwier-Scumip, G. Adam Miiller. Von der Bedeutung seiner Lehren fiir unsere 
Zeit. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 1-3 Heft, 1922. A laudatory appre-. 
ciation of the man and his theories. 


Setieman, E. R. A. Henry Carter Adams. Econ. Journ., June, 1922. Pp. 6. An 
appreciation of Mr. Adams’ personality and his contributions to economics. 


Sxerrett, R. G. Our wasteful industries. Scientific American, May, 1922. Pp. 2. 
A study of wastes contingent upon the present organization of the metal trade, 
boots and shoes, textiles, building, and men’s clothing industries. 


Smarr, A. W. The category “hwman progress”—a methodological note. Am. 
Journ, Sociol., Sept., 1922. Pp. 23. “This note proposes a formula of the human 
process developed out of generalizations of attitudes towards wants and of result- 
ing adjustments of values.” 

Sremnserc, J. Zur Kritik der psychologischen Theorie von Liefmann. Archiv 
f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, Aug., 1922. An attempted refutation of Liefmann’s 
theory. 


Storzmann, R. Liefmanns rein-psychisches System der Volkswirtschaft. Jahrb. 
f. Nationalék. u. Statistik, 1 Heft, 1922. Pp. 36. 

Tawney, G. A. and Tarzert, E. L. Democracy and morals. Journ. Phil., March 
10, 1922. Pp. 6. A defense of Dewey’s theory of democracy against attacks by 
Cohen, Sheldon and others. 


Torman, E. C. The moral and the socially desirable. Univ. of Calif. Chronicle, 
July, 1922. Pp. 2. “We must trust the conclusion of the trained thinkers in 
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philosophy and sociology We must distinguish between short-run claims and 
the long-run satisfaction of the fundamental aptitudes and instincts of man...... 
We must run the risk of experimentation and failure in determining the nature 
of these instincts and the methods best calculated for satisfying them.” 


Tucwe.., R. G. Human nature in economic theory. Journ. Pol. Econ., June, 1922, 
Pp. 29. “We cannot know what it is that we want for humanity or for industry 
without knowing what the nature of humanity is that is to be affected.” 


Warp, H. F. The function of the church in industry. The Annals, Sept. 1922. 
Pp. 5. The varied views of the church “challenge the creative energy of man to 
unite with the creative spirit of the universe in continually developing the capacities 
of humanity for living togethe 


Warxins, G. P. Knight's “Risk, Uncertainty, and Profit.” Quart. Journ. Econ. 
Aug., 1922. Pp. 9. A review 


Wrexrorp, R. J. A practical road to Utopia. Nineteenth Cent., July, 1922. Pp. 12. 


“All that is required is a little more generosity of thought and a little more toler- 
ance and good fellowship among classes.” 


WriGcHurT, P. G. Moore’s work in cycles: a review. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1922. 


Pp. 14. A review of Economic Cycles: Their Law and Causes, and of articles 
upon the cycle appearing in the Political Science Quarterly, The Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, and The Quarterly Journal of Economics. 

Limmern, A. E. The problem of modern industry. Quart. Rev., Apr., 1922. Pp. 
23. A comprehensive review of the literature advocating the establishment of 


government in industry. Institutional changes are necessary to save the industrial 
system. 


Democracy and leadership. New Statesman, June 24, 1922. Pp. 2. The democratic 


control of industry is premised upon a solution of the problem of the selection of 
leaders. 

The economic level. New Statesman, May 27, 1922. Pp.2. An attempt at a concept 
of a normal condition for an industry. 


A “first charge” upon industry. New Statesman, July 15, 1922. Pp. 2. A study 
of wages policy in terms of the coal-mining industry. “To recognize laborers as 
the first charge upon production is quite inconsistent with...... capitalism 
and with the first principles of the wage system.” 

Memorial to former president Henry C. Adams. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1922. 
Pp. 16. 

On payment by results. New Statesman, June 3, 1922. Pp. 2. It is impossible to 
isolate the laborer’s contribution as a basis for the payment of wages. 


Economic History (United States) 
(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 


Bex, W. J. Followers of Duden. Missouri Hist. Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 28. Sets 
forth conditions of living and labor among the early German settlers in Missouri. 
Continued from April number 


Benepict, W. H. Travel across New Jersey in the eighteenth century and later. 
Proc. of the N. J. Hist. Soc., April, 1922. 


Barrron, W. Pioneer life in southwestern Missouri. Missouri Hist. Rev., July, 1922. 
Pp. 23. Tells of farming, soap-making, and freighting on the plains in the 50's 
with great wagon trains. Continued from the April number. 


Cartson, R. W. Some experimental and historic locomotives of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad. Railway and Locomotive Hist. Soc., Second Bull. 1921. 
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Cusuinc, G. H. America’s coal industry. Rev. Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 12. Treats 
of methods of mining, living conditions of the mines, production and distribution, 
and the present emergency in coal. 


Davenport, E. The agricultural development of Illinois since the Civil War. Trans- 
actions of the Ill. State Hist. Soc., 1919. Pp. 6. Analyzes the chief features 
of the third stage of agricultural progress, the land-acquiring period, of the last 
half century in Illinois; finds that the farmers themselves are the leaders in all 
progress made, and that there is now fixed in their minds the idea of a permanent 
and a finished agriculture. 


Earxsson, E. McK. Sioux City and the Black Hills gold rush. Iowa Journ. Hist. 
and Pol., July, 1922. Pp. 29. Tells of the steps taken by the business men of 
Sioux City to secure the trade of the gold seekers, as an outfitting point and base 
of supplies; of the transportation companies that operated until forced out by the 
railroads. 


Fisuer, C. E. The rival builders. Railway and Locomotive Hist. Soc., Second 
Bull., 1921. Concerns the Taunton Locomotive Works and William Mason. 


Goov-Knicut, A. Wheat-raising in pioneer Missouri. Missouri Hist. Rev., July, 
1922. Pp. 4. Sketches the whole process from sowing to grinding at the mill. 


Gras, N.S. B. The developments of metropolitan economy in Europe and America. 
Am. Hist. Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 14. Metropolitan rivalry in America has followed 
four main lines, three of which run east and west, and one north and south; some 
centers, notably Baltimore and Cincinnati, seem to be declining relatively; Pitts- 
burg and Detroit “are not metropolitan at all but industrial satellites.” 


Harper, R. M. Development of agriculture in upper Georgia from 1850 to 1880. 
Georgia Hist. Quart., March, 1922. 


Harrison, M. E. Alien land legislation on the Pacific coast. Am. Bar Assoc. 
Journ., Aug., 1922. Pp. 3. Discusses the provisions of the alien land acts of 
California and other western states, and methods of evasion; considers “the 
efficacy of this legislation has been very materially impaired by two recent de- 
cisions,” one in the California Supreme Court and one in the federal court. 


Hoyt, H. The economic future of the United States. Administration, Aug., 1922. 
Pp. 7. Believes the United States has not reached the apex of its productive 
powers but that the curve of physical production will continue upward during the 
rest of the century, provided the American people extract the maximum efficiency 
out of their geological, psychological, mechanical, and financial resources, and 
maintain a proper balance between all factors of their economic life. 


Jurson, W. R. Oil and gas in the Big Sandy Valley. Register of the Kentucky 
State Hist. Soc., May, 1922. 


McDowe.t, M. E. A quarter of a century in the stockyards district. Transactions 
of the Ill. State Hist. Soc. for 1920. Pp. 12. Relates the intolerable conditions 
of labor in the stockyards from 1894 to 1904, and the struggles of the wage earners 
to better the situation. 


Marks, A. E. William Murray, trader and land speculator in the Illinois country. 
Transactions of the Ill. State Hist. Soc. for 1919. Pp. 20. Traces Murray’s 
activities between 1768 and 1786 in selling merchandise to the people in the west, 


provisioning the garrison at Fort de Chartres, and buying lands in Kentucky 
in defiance of government orders. 


Meyers, J. A. Finan McDonald, explorer, fur trader and legislator. Washington 
Hist. Quart., July, 1922. Pp. 13. A collection of items mentioning the various trips 
and Indian encounters of this veteran fur trader, an employee first of the 
Northwest Fur Company, later of the Hudson Bay Company. 


Morison, S. E. Boston traders in Hawaiian Islands, 1789-1828. Proc. of the Mass. 
Hist. Soc., 1920-21, 
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Panisu, J. C.* The first Mississippi bridge. Palimpsest, May, 1922. An account 


of the first bridge built across the river at Rock Island. 


Putnam, G. G. Salem ves and their voyages. Essex Inst. Hist. Collections, 
July, 1922. Pp. 31. Concluding articles on the Sumatra trade; shows that 
Salem captains began the direct trade between America and the unknown north- 
west coast of Sumatra which was explored and charted by these same navigators. 


Riecet, R. E. Federal operation of southern railroads during the war. Miss, 
Valley Hist. Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 13. Shows how the railroads were made 
an integral part of the federal military campaigns, particularly in the case of the 
line from Nashville to Atlanta 


SrepHenson, M. A unique ra id tegister of the Kentucky State Hist. Soc., 
May, 1922. 
Missouri in 1822. Missouri Hist. Rev. April, 1922. Pp. 6. Reprinted from the 
Arkansas Gazette. Mentions the products, the markets, and the fur trade of the 
state. 


Some letters of Gen. Edward Carrington to Alexander Hamilton in 1791 relative 
to home manufactures in Virginia. William and Mary College Quart. Hist. Mag, 
April, 1922. 

A typical “American letter Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June, 1922. Pp. 7. Edited by 
Theodore C. Blegen and published under Notes and Documents. Contains infor- 
mation as to prices of land and farm products, wages, and conditions in general 
in Rochester, New York, about 1835 


Economic History (Foreign) 


Anperson, B. M. America and Europe—our interest and our policy. Chase Econ. 
Bull., Aug., 1922. Pp. 19 


Baxxer, G. E. Internationale combinatie in de ijzer-industrie. De Economist 
(Dutch), Sept., 1922. Pp. 35. International combinations in the iron industry. 


Bennuoiv. Die deutsche Kohlenlage. Schmollers Jahrb., 2 Heft, 1922. Pp. 18. 


Bergmann, G. and Servi, A. Un tentativo di realizzare le “presocializzazione”: 
Il Consorzio Nazionale Cooperativo per VIndustria Mineraria. Rif. Soc., May- 
June, 1922. Pp.47. Story of an attempt at a radical reorganization of the mining 
industry during the profound industrial unrest in Italy that followed the termina- 


tion of the war. 


Brun, H. The resources of Italy and her economic outlook. Finan. Rev. Rev. 
Sept., 1922. Pp. 6. 


Burns, C.D. Domestic eff: f foreign investment. Intern. Journ. Ethics, July, 
1922. 

P. A. De ékonomiske Forhold i Sénderjylland i Overgangstiden. Nat. ok. 
Tids., no. 2-3, 1922. Pp. 42. An account of the economic conditions in southern 


Denmark after the armistic« 
Davis, J. A sociological interpretation of the Russian revolution. Pol. Sci. Quart. 
June, 1922. 
FranxeL, E. Germany’s industrial parliament. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 1922. 
Gras, N. S. B. The development of metropolitan economy in Europe and America. 
Am. Hist. Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 14 
Hoxnson, J. A. Britain’s economic outlook on Europe. Journ. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1922. 
Pp. 24. 
Kuernr,-Natrorp, H. De betaling van het eerste milliard der schadevergoedingen 
hare gevolgen voor het economisch leven in Duitschland. De Economist (Dutch), 
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Sept., 1922. Pp. 8. Considers the payment of gold marks as indemnity to the 
Allies as disastrous to the economic life of Germany. 


Korma, S. The influence of the Great War upon Japanese national economy. 
Weltwirts. Archiv, April, 1922. 


Kuwata, K. Die Genossenschaftsbewegung in Japan. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. 
Sozialpolitik, 3 Heft, 48 Band. Pp. 17. 


Kusxe, B. Die weltwirtschaftlichen Anfiange Sibiriens und seiner Nachbargebiete 
vom 16. bis 18. Jahrhundert. Schmollers Jahrb., Heft 1, 2, 1922. Pp. 50, 31. 


Latour, C.C. The economic position of Finland. Annalist, July 24, 1922. 


pe Laveteye, Baron. L’union économique belgi-luxembourgeoise. Rev. Econ. 
Intern., no. 2, 1921. Pp. 10. 


Lavercnt, B. L’essor des coopératives de consommateurs en France depuis 1913. 
Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar.-April, 1922. 


Leperer, E. Die soziale Krise in Oesterreich. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik. 
3 Heft, 48 Band. Pp. 26. 


Leccett, H. The economic problem of British tropical Africa. United Empire, 
July, 1922. 


Lennarp, R. The alleged exhaustion of the soil in medieval England. Econ. Journ. 
Mar., 1922. Pp. 15. 


Liesse, A. La reconstruction économique de l'Europe et la question russe. L’Econ. 
Frang., Mar. 25, 1922. 


Lircrns, R. Grundziige der Entwicklung des La Plata-Gebietes. Weltwirts. Ar- 
chiv, Jan., 1922. Pp. 16. 


MacCurntock, S. French finances and economic resources. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
April, 1922. Pp. 11. 


McFaut, R. J. Regulation of business in Canada. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1922. 


Matcotm, L. W. G. Economic minerals in the British Cameron. United Empire, 
Sept., 1922. 


Martin, P. F. Brazil and its finances. Finan. Rev. Rev., June, 1922. Pp. 8. 
Is Mexico solvent? Finan. Rev. Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 6. 


Mryniar, E. Etude sur Vhistoire financiére du XVIe siécle. Nouvelle Rev. Hist. 
de Droit Frangais et Etranger, July-Dec., 1920. 


Morse, H. B. The supercargo in the China trade about the year 1700. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., April, 1921. 


Nart, J. El suquesto enriquecimiento de Espaiia. Rev. Nacional de Econ., Tomo X, 
1921. Pp. 8. 


Paven, E. L’Algérie en 1921-1922 L’Econ. Frang., Aug., 1922. 


—————.. Les cours des principales valeurs, 1913, 1914, 1920 et 1921. L’Econ. 
Frang., Jan. 7, 1922. Pp. 2. 


—————. _ L’industrie lyonnaise pendant l'année 1920; les premiers effets de la 
crise commerciale. L’Econ. Frang., Dec. 31, 1921. Pp. 2. 


Prato, G. La politica comercial de Italia y el arancel de 1.° de julio de 1921. 
Rev. Nacional de Economia, Tomo XI, Num. 33, 1921. Pp. 15. 


Paisram, K. Deutscher Nationalismus und deutscher Sozialismus. Archiv f. Sozial- 
wis. u. Sozialpolitik, May, 1922. 


—————-. Die Sozialpolitik im neuen Oesterreich. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozial- 
politik, 3 Heft, 48 Band. Pp. 66. 
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Rarratovicn, A. Le marché financier en 1921. Journ. des. Econ. Jan. 15, 1922, 
Pp. 16. 


Ramm Doman, R. A. Politica comercial y econdmica en el mundo después de ig 


guerra. Rev. de Economia Argentina, Feb., 1922. Pp. 9. 
Rassmuss, J. E. El desarollo de la industria petrolifera argentina y su importancia 
en la economia mundial. Rev. de Economia Argentina, July, 1922. Pp. 35. 
Rocrers, A. G. L. Was rye ever the ordinary food of the English? Econ. Jour, 


Mar., 1922. Pp. 6. 
Russert, F. R. The international position of Canada. Commerce Mo., Sept., 192, 
Pp. 10. 


Scueurer, F. L’industrie horiogére suisse depuis 1918. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. y, 
Volkswirts., 1 Heft, 1922 


R. Wirtschaftliche Bestimmungen des Friedensvertrages von Saint. 
Germain. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 3 Heft, 1921. Pp. 9. 
Suerwett, G. B. The financial outlook of Mexico. Bankers Mag., Mar., 1922. 


Srmonps, F. H. Europe's debt tangle and America’s duty. Am. Rev. Rev., Sept, 
1922. Pp. 9. 
Sonne, H. C. Some present aspects and problems of foreign finance. Banker 
Mag., Feb., 1922. Pp 


Srmzs, C. R. Le progrés britannique en psychologie industrielle. Journ. des Econ, 
Feb. 15, 1922. Pp. 8 


Srrauve, P. The Russian communistic experiment. Edinburgh Rev., Oct., 1921. 


Susercaseaux, G. Le evolucién contempordnea de la politica econémica de las Re- 
publicas Americanas hacia el nacionalismo proteccionista. Rev. de Economia Ar- 
gentina, Jan., 1922. Pp. 12 

Tuompson, J. W. Early German-Slav trade. Journ. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1922. Pp. li. 


Tonvetur, L. Dai servi della gleba all ’allodio obbligatorio nel libero commum. 
Riv. Intern., Aug., 1922. Pp. 16. The rise of agricultural classes in the years 
1000-1200. 


Torneauist, E. A. La Argentina ante los problemas econdmicos internacionales. Rev. 
de Economia Argentina, Feb., 1922. Pp. 7. 


Ware, S. L. Some effects of the Great War upon France. Sewanee Rev., April 
June, 1922. Pp. 12. 


Werner, A. Early commercial intercourse between England and Germany. Econo 
mica, June, 1922. 


Werner-Kavutzscu. Stinnes, die ewropiiische gefahr. Natur u. Gesells., Aug., 1922 
Stinnes oder Rathenau? Natur u. Gesells., May, 1922. 


Westermann, W. L. Sources and methods in economic history. Pol. Sci. Quart, 
Mar., 1922. Pp. 15. 


Wicoreswortnu, A. The fibre industry in East Africa. United Empire, June, 192. 


Yeres, J. G. La metalurgia del zinc en Espaitia. Rev. Nacional de Econ., Tomo 
XI, 1921. Pp. 12. 


Yves-Guyor. Le pétrole. Journ. des Econ., April 15, 1922. Pp. 18. 


—_—_. La politique financiére et le budget de 1922. Journ. des Econ., Dec. li, 
1921. Pp. 32. 


La Russie, l’ Allemagne, et M. Lloyd George a la Conférence de Géne. 
Journ. des Econ., May 15, 1922. 
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Zacorsky, S. La famine russe et ses causes. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar.-April, 1922. 
America and the rehabilitation of Europe. The Annals, July, 1922. Pp. 207. 


Bollettino di statistica del comune di Roma. L’Ufficio Munic. del Lavoro di Roma, 
Boll. Mens., Dec., 1921. Pp. 24. Current civil and economic statistics of Rome. 


Des conditions nécessaires a une intervention économique en Russie. L’Econ. Franc., 
May 13, 1922. 


Credit and trade in 1921. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Feb., 1922. Pp. 8. 


Der gegenwartige Stand der deutschen Kartellpolitik. Kartell-Rundschau, 2 Heft, 
1922. 


Les questions de change et de crédit international a la Conférence de Génes. 
L’Econ. Frang., May 6, 1922. 


Rise in national credit. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 1922. Pp. 7. 


Some aspects of the problem of the inter-allied debts and reparation payments. 
Bankers Mag., May, 1922. 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 


Anverson, S. The farmer and the railways. Journ. Farm Econ., July, 1922. Pp. 7. 
The problems of railway transportation and suggested solution are discussed. 


Bomsercer, F. B. Marketing farm products in Maryland. Md. Sta. Ext. Bull. 22, 
Nov., 1920. Pp. 57. The present status and needs of marketing in Maryland; 
perishable commodities are considered in particular. 


Cox, H. Changes in land ownership in England. Atlantic Mo., April, 1922. Pp. 7. 
A discussion of “the decay of agricultural estates” due to the incidence of high 
taxes with the “hackdom of custom,” a prop to the rural laborer’s interests. 


DurounrMANTELLE, M. L’exploitation en commun du sol. Réf. Soc., May, 1922. 
Pp. 16. A discussion of types and methods of collective farming in Italy. 


Hissarp, B. H. The effect of freight rates on agricultural geography. Journ. Farm 
Econ., July, 1922. Pp. 8. An argument in favor of an equitable adjustment of 
transportation charges. 


Hunter, B. and Nucxors, S. B. Farm costs and relative profitableness of seven 
crops. Idaho Research Bull. 2, March, 1922. Pp. 24. An analysis of the costs 
of producing the chief crop in Twin Falls County, Idaho, for 1919 and 1920. 
Twenty-five tables. 


Kattprunner, H. Measures taken in Austria during the war to maintain the 
supply of agricultural labour. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Mar.-Apr., 1922. Pp. 15. 
Details of the various methods used are given. 


Misner, E.G. An economic study of dairying on 149 farms in Broome County, New 
York. Cornell Sta. Bull. 409, April, 1922. Pp. 172. A detailed cost study dealing 
principally with the problems of production. Twenty-two figures and 143 tables. 


Norsnam, C. G. and Boss, A. Farm development studies in northern Minnesota. 
Minn. Sta. Bull. 196, Aug., 1921. Pp. 42. A description of the farm practice and 


a summary of a year’s business on 197 farms in three sections of northern Minne- 
sota. Twenty-nine tables. 


Parmeter, J. H. Farm prices and railway rates. Journ. Farm Econ., July, 1922. 
Pp. 6. An analysis of the problem of an equitable freight rate on farm products. 


Sanpers, J. T. Farm ownership and tenancy in the black prairie of Texas. U. S. 
Dept. Agri. Bull. 1068, May, 1922. Pp. 60. An economic study of the various 
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types of tenure. Data for the study were obtained from a survey of 368 farms, 
Thirty-five tables and seven figures. 


Simarro y Puic, A. M. De las ultimas lunchas agrarias en el norte de Italia. Rey. 
Nacional de Econ., Dec., 1922. Pp. 17. A discussion of the socialistic movement, 
as applied to agriculture, in northern Italy. 

Taytor, H. C. The far eg economic problem. Kansas State Bd. Agri. Quart. 
Rpt. 39, March, 1920. Pp. 10. An argument in favor of cost-of-production 
studies, and uses made of such data 

Wooron, E. O. The relation of land tenure to the use of the arid grazing lands of 
the southwestern states. U.S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1001, Feb., 1922. Pp. 72. Methods 
of managing the grazing lands, limitations, results, problems, and needs are dis- 
cussed. Thirteen tables, six figures and a bibliography. 

Agricultural credit in France during the war. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Mar.-Apr, 
1922. Pp. 6. A statement of the uses of non-codperative credit for damages 
resulting from the war and for cultivation of abandoned lands. 


The encouragement of agricultural codperation in Great Britain and Ireland during 
and since the war. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Mar.-April, 1922. Pp. 22. A state- 
ment of financial aid given by the state to the promotion of agricultural codpers- 
tion, with special application of coéperative methods to war-time problems. 


The work of the United States War Finance Corporation in aid of agriculture. 
Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., May, 1922. Pp. 14. History, organization, types of 
loans, and amounts of advances of the War Finance Corporation. Three tables. 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 


Acwortn, W. M. Communication costs and their interdependence. Econ. Journ, 
June, 1922. Pp. 16. How costs shall be charged against users and others, in the 
several forms of rail, motor, and water transportation. 


Baker, B. Consequences of the shop strike taking shape. Annalist, Oct. 9, 1922. 
Pp. 2. Terms of the settlement spell virtual victory for the railways. 


Government-made labor monopoly. Annalist, Aug. 14, 1922. Pp. 2. A 
plea for codéperation between railway managements and employees, instead of 
national treatment of labor issues. 

Batrzer, F. Die Entwicklung der japanischen Eisenbahnen. Archiv f. Eisen- 
bahnw., July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 14. Summary of Japanese railway progress from 
1914 to 1919. 

Barcuerr, H. Die Hisenbahnen brasiliens. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July-Aug., Sept- 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 18, 23. Historical summary of railway development in Brazil 
In two sections. 

Beare, T. H. Railway problems of Australia. Modern Transport, Sept. 23, 1922. 
Pp. 2. With map. Need of uniform gauge, and of a new transcontinental line 
from north to south 

Bissins, J. R. A broad survey of the transportation problem in the United State. 
Engineers & Engineering, Aug., 1922. Pp. 5. 

Boeuter, E. Die englische Eisenbahnpolitik der letzten vierzig Jahre (1882-1922). 
Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July-Aug., Sept.-Oct., 1922. Pp. 24, 87. Third and fourth 


in a series; first two noted in June and September issues of the Review. 
Braprorp, E. A. Seniority rights and wrongs. Annalist, Aug. 28, 1922. Pp. 2. 
The seniority question as it affects different classes of railway employees. 


Con1, E. A. La crisis del trdfico ferroviario. Rev. de Economia Argentina, May, 
1922. Pp. 9. 
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Cunnincuam, W. J. The railroad consolidation plan. 1, New England. Har- 
vard Bus. Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 14. The first in a series on railway consolidation. 
Prefers the trunk line plan to the New England group plan. 


Deore, C. S. Economics of Indian railways. Journ. Indian Econ. Soc., Mar., 1922. 
Pp. 14. 

rt. Frway, D. Railway wages and the farmer. Rev. Rev., Aug. 1922. Pp. 3. 

ion Gmetti, E. Note economische sulla elettrificazione ferroviaria. Rif. Soc., May- 
June, 1922. Pp. 12. 

Hoover, B. W. Strikes. Sat. Eve. Post, Oct. 14, 1922. Railway labor situation 
ods analyzed by chairman of Railroad Labor Board. 


Hvurcuines, N. Reducing railroad claims. Administration, Sept., 1922. Pp. 6. 
Principal causes of railway loss and damage. 


Josu1, R. M. Indian railway finance. Journ. Indian Econ. Soc., Mar., 1922. Pp. 7. 


Marxuam, C. H. Complaints or compliments? Nation’s Bus., Aug., 1922. Pp. 2. 
One method of promoting the good will of railway patrons. 


ite- Martinez, J. La elevacién de las tarifas y el contrato del transporte ferroviario. 
Rev. Nacional de Economia, Tomo XII, Num. 36, 1922. Pp. 12. 


Nevins, F. J. Seventy years of service, from Grant to Gorman. Rock Island 
re, Mag., Oct., 1922. Pp. 43. History of Rock Island System, 1852-1922, with maps, 
statistics, and illustrations. 


Parmetee, J. H. Farm prices and railway rates. Journ. Farm Econ., July, 1922. 
Pp. 6. The problem of adjusting freight rates to business conditions. 


Payen, E. Les chemins de fer marocains. L’Econ. Frang., Sept. 30, 1922. Pp. 3. 


Payne, J. L. A try at government ownership. Nation’s Bus., Aug., 1922. Pp. 3. 
rn, Analysis of Canadian situation. 


Pescuaup, M. Statistical returns of railway companies in the United Kingdom. 
Bull. Int. Ry. Assoc., July, 1922. Pp. 3. Results for 1920 analyzed. 


Steps taken by the Swiss Federal Railways with a view to reéstablish- 
ing their financial stability. Bull. Int. Ry. Assoc., July, 1922. Pp. 7. Analysis 
of recent report by Federal Council on traffic prospects, wage and price trends, 
etc. 


Porte, M. Le nouveau régime des chemins de fer francais. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., 
senl- May-June, 1922. Pp. 34. 


Repaci, F, A. Il “deficit” delle ferrovie dello stato. Rif. Soc., Mar.-April, 1922. 
Pp. 43. After operating at a profit during 1915-1919, the Italian state rail- 
ways incurred a heavy deficit in 1919-1920. The causes of the change are here 
carefully analyzed. 


922, Sancuez, T. La libertad de tarificar en la legislacién ferroviaria argentina. Rev. 
de Economia Argentina, June, 1922. Pp. 15. 


Suarrman, I. L. The American railroad problem. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 
ites. 1922. Pp. 14. Reply to a review of The American Railroad Problem by H. G. 
Brown. 


22). Smirn, H. K. The Japanese railways and their operating problems. Ry. Rev., 
urth Sept. 16, 1922. Pp. 5. With map and illustrations. 


Spracur, F. J. Automatic train control. Journ. Franklin Inst., Aug., 1922. Pp. 32. 


—- R. H. The federal valuation of the railroads. New Repub., Oct. 4, 1922. 
p- 3. 


The battle of the gauges. N. Y. C. Lines Mag., Aug., 1922. Pp. 3. 
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Vane, R. Some effects on certain agricultural products of uniform percentage 
increases in freight rates. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1922. Pp. 10. California 
citrus fruits as an example 


Beginning of the Rock Island System, now seventy years old. Ry. Rev., Oct. 7, 
14, 1922. Pp. 8, 8. Historical sketch, with map and illustrations. 

Die Betriebsergebnisse der fiinf grossen franzdsischen Eisenbahngesellschaften in 
den Jahren 1913 bis 1920. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 20. Sta- 
tistics of the five great French railway systems. 

Die Eisenbahnen des Deutschen Reichs, 1919 und 1920. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw,, 
Sept.-Oct., 1922. Pp. 8. Statistical tables. 


Die Eisenbahnen der Erde im Jahr 1920. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July-Aug., 1922. 
Pp. 3. Distribution of the 1,200,705 km. of world railways in 1920; increase 
from 1,137,369 km. in 1917. 


The fall in railway wages. Ry. Gaz. (London), July 21, 1922. Pp. 3. Wage 


changes of the principal groups of British railwaymen. 

The railroad puzzle—then and now. Savings Bank Journ., Aug., 1922. Pp. 5. 
Work of the National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities. 

Railways in the Hokkaido. Far East. Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 3. With map of the 
northernmost island of Japanese main group. 


Shipping 
(Abstracts by E. S. Gregg) 


Cuampertain, E. T. Ocean mail contracts for the United Kingdom. Commerce 
Reports, July 31, 1922. French maritime policy, Aug. 7. Norwegian shipping 
subsidies, Aug. 21. Canadian government merchant marine, Sept. 4. French 
South American mail contract, Sept. 11. Japanese shipping bounties, Sept. 25. 
Canadian ocean mail subsidies, Oct. 9. This series of articles brings to date the 
material in Grosvenor Jones’ Government Aid to Merchant Shipping. 


Craprett, F.C. International shipping position. Annalist, Oct. 10, 1922. “Before 
there can be any real revival we must have still cheaper production and more 
goods to carry and better freights.” 


Grecc, E. S. The influence of geographic factors on ocean shipping. Geog. Rev., 
July, 1922. 
Survey of world shipping, first half 1922. Commerce Reports, Aug. 25, 
1922. 
Lasxer, A. D. Our merchant flag on the seas. Current History, Oct., 1922. P. 1. 
The Shipping Board’s case for the proposed subsidy bill. 
Marcuertti, G. Contributo allo studio delle linee di navigazione sovvenzionate. 


Giorn. d. Econ., July, 1922. Pp. 14. Italian subsidized steamship lines in the 
years just before the war. 


Rices, S. G. Ship subsidy policies of foreign governments—Great Britain. Annailist, 
Oct. 2, 16, 1922. 


Wisnart, R. W. Some economic aspects of the ship subsidy. Administration, July, 
1922. Advocates creation of free ports, sale of Shipping Board fleet for what 
it will bring in the open market, free ship policy, and revision of navigation laws. 


Age and size of steam and motor vessels. Shipbuilding & Shipping Record, Sept. 28, 


1922. 


The difficult problem of the American merchant marine and government aid therefor. 
Econ. World, July 8, 1922. Reprinted from Commerce Monthly, July, 1922. 
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The merchant marine problem. Commerce Mo., July, 1922. “The outstanding fact 
in regard to the need of government assistance for the American merchant marine 
is that the need cannot be accurately measured at the present time.” 


New York state barge canal as an aid to foreign trade. Commerce Reports, June 
19, 1922. 


Steamers and motor ships compared. The Motor Ship, Oct., 1922. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by Harry R. Tosdal) 


Cuampertain, J. P. The codperative marketing act. Am. Bar Assoc. Journ., July, 
1922. Pp. 2. Brief legal discussion of codéperative marketing acts passed by 
state legislatures. 


Coox, A. B. Governmental influence in foreign trade. Administration, Aug., 
1922. Pp. 5. Takes up governmental aid and regulation including non-financial 
factors—the tariff, consular and trade service, and diplomatic policy—as well 
as financial factors—governmental guarantees in England and the work of the 
War Finance Corporation. 


Goon, E. T. The trade outlook—coal, steel, engineering and shipbuilding. Finan. 
Rev. Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 10. States that “peace and stability in pits and shops, 
guaranteeing of generous credits, and guarantee of steady prices and regular 
delivery” are the only factors necessary to furnish employment for every man 
and machine in Great Britain and to bring that country commercial conquest. 


Mussey, H. R. The new normal in foreign trade. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 1922. 
Pp. 20. Shows part investments play and will continue to play in America’s 
foreign trade. 


New, R. V. The American lumber industry in 1922. Annalist, Jan. 30, 1922. 


Payen, E. Le coton: sa production et sa consommation. L’Econ. Frang., Aug., 
1922. Pp. 2. Gives prognostication of cotton events based upon figures of pro- 
duction and consumption. 


Le cuivre: sa production et son marché. L’Econ. Frang., July, 1922. 
P. 1. Prices of copper from 1880, with special reference to 1921 market situa- 
tion. Predicts rapidly increasing market, limited only by possible large price 
increases. 


Rosrnson, H. J. An analysis of three years of post-war trade. Bankers’ Mag. 
(London), Aug., 1922. Pp. 32. Statistical analysis by countries and products 
of British exports and imports for 1913 and 1919-21, with percentages. 


Taytor, A. E. Commercial importance of Russia. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1922. 
Pp. 13. 


Viera, R. El comercio de los productos agricolas. Rev. de Economia Argentina, 


May, 1922. Pp. 7. Stresses importance of efficient marketing of agricultural 
products. 


Europe’s share in world trade before the war. Econ. World, July 1, 1922. Pp. 3. 
Reprinted from Commerce Reports, June 12, 1922. Statistical position of Europe 
in pre-war international trade. 


Japan’s trade in cotton and wool textiles. Commerce Mo., July, 1922. Pp. 8. 
Shows transition of Japan from position of “large importer of textiles to an 
important competitor in the international export trade in these goods.” 


Trend of American foreign trade. Commerce Mo., Aug., 1922. Pp. 9. Survey of 
American foreign trade since 1913 with analysis of current tendencies. 
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Public Utilities 


(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 


Barnett, J.D. Fighting rate increases by the recall. Nat. Munic. Rev., July, 1922. 


Pp. 2. Two of three members of Oregon Public Service Commission recalled for 
granting what appeared to be unwarranted rate increases. 

Bauer, J. The Bacharach bill. Nat. Munic. Rev., July, 1922. P. 1. Bill now 
under consideration which would check utilities from making appeals to federal 
courts without first seeking redress in state courts. 

Buioop, W. H., Jr. Going concern value in rate cases. Stone & Webster Journ, 
Aug., 1922. Pp. 17. Clear statement of meaning of going value and of necessity 
of recognizing all legitimate “development costs,” with citation of cases. 


Dana, E. The Boston Elevated Railway—four years under public control. Elec. 
Ry. Journ., Aug. 12, 1922. Pp. 2. Boston Elevated Railway, controlled since 
1918 by a board of public trustees, has, by careful and efficient management, 
greatly improved its financial and operating condition. 


Dow, A. Rate forms should be minimized. Elec. World, Oct. 14, 1922. Pp. 2. 
Need for greater simplicity of electric rate structures and for greater freedom 
for use of business judgment in establishing rates. 


GREENE, W. ae Rural electric service costs analyzed. Elec. World, Sept. 23, 1922. 
Pp. 3. Factors involved, with concrete illustration. 


Guernsey, N. T. Primary power to make rates remains in utilities’ hands. Public 


Service Manag., Sept., 1922. Pp. 3. The commission laws “leave in the utilities’ 
hands the primary power to make their rates, subject to the rule governing them 
at common law and reénacted in these statutes, that their rates shall be just and 


reasonable and not discriminatory.” 


Hemman, R. E. Making electric railway rates. Aera, Aug., 1922. Pp. 9. A clear 
statement of principles. 


Jackson, C. D. The interée of the ‘street car rider. Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct. 7, 
1922. Pp. 3. To maintain electric railways at highest possible standard of 
usefulness any unnecessary burdens, such as paving requirements and uncontrolled 
competition, should be removed 


Jackson, W. And must the tramway die? Aera, Aug., 1922. Pp. 3. Recent de- 
velopments in Liverpool and Edinburgh indicate that the motor bus is regarded 
as a means of developing a service which, upon reaching the requisite density, 
will be handled by tramways. The British managers “regard themselves as trans- 
portation men first, last and always—not as proponents for any particular form 
of propulsion.” 


Jackson, W. Riding on a pass. Elec. Ry. Journ., Sept. 30, 1922. Pp. 6. Com- 
parison of various European types of “contract tickets” as to their objects and 
effects, with the types of weekly or monthly pass in use in some twenty American 
communities. “All agree that it (the weekly pass) has speeded operation and 
improved good will; and some have been kind enough to say that it has either 
protected or enhanced their revenue.” 


Mariace, A. Paris tramways during the war. Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 5, 1922. Pp. 
3. Why all electric railways and bus lines in Paris were taken over by the 
Department of the Seine and description of lease under which they are now 
privately operated by a single company. Particular reference to methods of 
eliciting maximum interest on part of management and workers. 


Merritt, O. "id Why go back in the power laws? Nation’s Bus., Sept., 1922. Pp. 4 
Explanation and defense of federal Water Power act of 1920 by executive secre- 
tary of Federal Power Commission. 
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Mercatr, L. The improved financial condition of water works in the United States. 
Journ. Am. Water Works Assoc., Sept., 1922. Pp. 10. Water works of country 
are past the period of acute distress due to the war, but have not been able to 
recoup the cumulative losses of the war period or to meet the requirements which 
post-war conditions have placed on them. 


Myers, G. L. State-regulation justification. Gas Age-Record, Aug. 19, 1922. Pp. 3. 
Historical development of commission regulation. 


Overton, P. The regulation of municipally owned public utilities. Cornell Law 
Quart., Apr., 1922. Pp. 3. 


Reavy, L. S. How electric rates are fixed under commission regulation. Journ. of 
Elec., July 15, 1922. Pp. 3. A clear explanation of how commission regulation 
works. 


Rises, H. E. Public utility problems. Am. Gas Assoc. Mo. Apr., 1922. Pp. 6. 
Brief statement of some unsolved utility problems. 


Scuram, R. Detroit takes over its street railways. Nat. Munic. Rev., July, 1922. 
Pp. 5. Steps in the thirty-year struggle between company and city, resulting in 
the city’s acquisition, by construction and purchase, of 363 miles of electric rail- 
way. 


Sremnmetz, C. P. The soviet plan to electrify Russia. Elec. World, Sept. 30, 1922. 
Pp. 5. Description of proposed superpower system. 


Tumtwatt, J. C. Rail cars cheapest and best. Aera, Oct., 1922. Pp. 6. Con- 
cludes that “for all routes extending into the business center of large or medium 
size cities, the rail car offers the most efficient and most economical form of 
transportation; for suburban feeder and crosstown service, the trolley bus will 
be the most suitable vehicle; and that only special conditions that prevent the 
erection of an overhead line would justify the use of gasoline buses inside the 
city limits.” 


Timm, W. H. Present-day responsibilities of public utility accountants. Elec. Ry. 
Journ., Oct. 7, 1922. Pp. 4. Secretary of New Hampshire commission discusses 
the development of public utility accounting, its contributions to proper regula- 
tion and some of its unsolved problems. 


Wueetrr, E. P. The Bacharach bill criticized. Nat. Munic. Rev., Sept., 1922. 
P. 1. Reply to article by Bauer, cited above. 


Wooran, J. B. Power to regulate involves obligation to protect. Public Service 


Manag., Aug., 1922. Pp. 2. Reasoning here applied to railroads equally applic- 
able to other public service corporations. 


Why public utility stock is not watered. Pub. Service, Manag., Oct., 
1922. P.1. Regulation and good business judgment prevent. 


Commission rebukes political interference. Pub. Service Manag., May, 1922. P. 1. 
California Railroad Commission, in reply to governor, states that it “believes...... 
the only way it can secure or retain public approval is by being fair and just. 
If it must choose between the right and being temporarily unpopular, it must 
choose being right.” 


New fare plan in Louisville. Aera, Oct., 1922. Pp. 3. A modified service-at-cost 
franchise has been adopted, with a sliding scale relationship between dividends 
payable on common stock and rate of fare charged. 


Problems of interurban roads. Aera, Aug., 1922. Pp. 6. Symposium of views of 
managers of important interurban roads as to means whereby loss of traffic, par- 
ticularly short-haul, can be overcome—a problem of furnishing attractive service 
and of securing proper regulation of the commercial automobile. 


Railway finances improving. Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 5, 1922. Pp. 2. Evidences of 
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and reasons for the present g covery of electric railways from the diffi- 


culties of the years 1915-1920 


Rate decision affecting transmission. Elec. World, July 29, 1922. Pp. 2. Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court decides agai tate commission’s practice of considering an 
interconnected generating and tra! sion system as a unit, saying such treat- 
ment results in disproportionate burden being put on cities nearest the source 
of supply. 

Recent parliamentary investigation of the telephone situation in Great Britain. 
Bell Telephone Quart., July, 1922. Pp. 16. Abstracts from and comment on 
recent report of select committee, in which, among other things, greater adapta- 
tion of rates to local, particularly rural, areas, and separation from the post office, 
are recommended. 

Report of executive secretary. Aera, Oct., 1922. Pp. 27. Description of activities 
of American Electric Railway Association, with list of special compilations made 
on a great variety of aspects of electric railway operation and finance. 

The “sliding scale” in practice. Gas Age-Record, July 8, 1922. Pp. 4. Various 
meanings of the term: sliding scale of dividends, as in Boston, variation of rates 
with cost of coal or oil, and cale upwards, used to bring about a more 
equitable distribution of the limited supply of natural gas. 

The telephone’s development. Be Telephone Quart., Apr., 1922. Pp. 15. History 
of developments of telephone | telephone business from small beginnings fifty 
years ago. 

The world’s largest municipal di itor of electricity. Am. City, Oct., 1922. P. 1. 
City of Los Angeles has recent! juired a large private plant and now serves 


two thirds of its citizens. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 

Asuponn, C. S. Treatment of f n exchange in bank-office accounting. Journ. 
Account., Oct., 1922. Pp. 18 A concrete explanation. 

Beavyon, A. L. Accounting {| 1 printing and bookbinding business. Journ. 
Account., Aug., 1922. Pp. 9 

Bennett, C. W. The cost audit. Journ. Account., July, 1922. Pp. 9. As a means 
of eliminating errors and assuming maximum results from cost installation, the 
cost audit has been developed 

Biwpte, R. Handling factory « Factory, Aug., 1922. Pp. 2. How one com- 
pany handles its cost records without very much red tape. 

Bryst, G. B. Purposes and limitations of a balance-sheet audit. Journ. Account., 
Sept., 1922. Pp. 8. 

Breyer, E. W. Budget system } lepartment stores. Pace Student, July, 1922. 
Pp. 2. Outlines budget for retail operating expenses and sales. 

Denuam, R. S. Engineering methods applied to cost finding. Indus. Manag. 
Sept., 1922. Pp. 5. The factory survey and expense distribution. The concluding 
paper of a series. 

Exit, P. Uniform accounting f municipal and private utilities. Journ. Elec- 

tricity and Western Industry, June 1, 1922. Pp. 2. 

Finney, H. A. Reserves. Journ. Account., Oct., 1922. Pp. 13. Great confusion 
exists in the use of this term at present. Suggestions offered to solve the difficulty. 

Fircu,S.G. Present-day prol n industrial accounting. Journ. Account., July, 


1922. Pp. 9. 
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Goontoz, J. S. M. Constructive accounting. Administration, Aug., 1922. Pp. 7. 
Non-technical explanation of the fundamentals on which are based the construction 
of accounts for every kind of business. 


Honers, B. W. Trial-balance information. Journ. Account., July, 1922. Pp. 2. 
When monthly profit and loss statements are impractical the trial balance can be 
arranged so as to yield much information for the executive. 


Kwavutu, O. W. The place of corporate surplus in the national income. Journ. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1922. Pp. 9. The policy of corporations in retaining 
part of their earnings leads to important national savings. These savings con- 
stitute about one fourth of total savings, and about 4 per cent of the national 
income. 


Lazarus, A. Cost accounting and cost accountants. Administration, Aug., 1922. 
Pp. 8. An inspiring survey of the field of cost accounting and its accomplishments. 


Licutner, W. O. Effect of rate setting on labor costs. Indus. Manag., Sept., 1922. 
Pp. 4. 


Mernnarptr. Accounting for a Portland cement mill. Journ. Account., Sept., 1922. 
Pp. 8. 


Movutron, H.G. The Danner-Kraft Dry Goods Company. Journ. Pol. Econ., Aug., 
1922. Pp. 14. Credit problem for class use. Contains complete information 
about a wholesale dry goods concern which has applied for a loan. Ends with a 
series of 14 questions to be answered by student. 


Scovett, C. H. Treating interest as a cost. Factory, Aug., 1922. Pp. 2. The July 
number of Factory contained Henry Ford’s new idea that interest should not 
properly be included in costs. In the present article a leading exponent of the 
other side of the question presents his views. 

Wiecann, W. B. Fire insurance company accounting, II-IV. Administration, July, 
Aug., Sept., 1922. Pp. 7, 12, 10. II, Ledger assets and permissible investments. 
III, Determination of a company’s obligation to (1) policyholders and (2) other 
individuals and firms. IV, The annual financial statement required to be filed 
with the state supervisory officials by fire insurance companies consists of a state- 
ment of income and disbursements followed by a balance sheet. 


Office records and accounting. Journ. Am. Water Works Assoc., July, 1922. Pp. 5. 
Office records and methods for water companies. 


Simplified accounting for the small plant. Indus. Manag., Aug., 1922. Pp. 6. Book- 
keeping procedure recommended by the National Association of Credit Men. 


Business Management 
Doveras, P. H. Personnel problems and the business cycle. Administration, 
July, 1922. 


FerpmMan, H. Outstanding features of Dennison management. Indus. Manag. 
Aug., Sept., 1922. Pp. 2, 6. 


Franxuin, B. A. Training and inspiring organization personnel. Indus. Manag., 
Aug., 1922. Pp. 5. 


Hopez, A. C. Bases of control for retail inventory. Journ. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1922. 
Pp. 7. 


Krrson, H. D. The growth of the “service idea” in selling. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
June, 1922. 


Linx, H.C. The training of foremen. Administration, July, 1922. 
Lunt, E. C. Surety bonds in business. Administration, Sept., 1922. Pp. 9. 
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McKinsey, J. O. Organization and methods of the Walworth Manufacturing 
Company. Journ. Pol. Econ., June, 1922. 


Summerrretp, S. E. Direct selling as a sales policy. Administration, Aug., 1922. 
Pp. 4. 


Trurspate, M. O. Personal relations in scientific management. Administration, 
July, 1922. 


Wiurson, J. H. The function of sales management. Administration, Aug., 1922. 
Pp. 5. 


Proceedings of the seventh annual convention of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Rochester, May 15-20, 1922. Purchasing Agent, June, 1922. Pp. 
80. 


Various textile labeling bills introduced into state legislatures. Bull. Nat. Assoc. 
of Wool Manufacturers, July, 1922. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 

(Abstracts by David A. McCabe) 
Arvancar, S. S. Minimum wage in South India. Wealth of India, June, 1922. 
Pp. 7. Suggested minimum subsistence rates, arrived at by budget computations. 


Auten, H. J. The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. Administration, Sept., 
1922. Pp. 3. 
Baxer, B. The basis of railroad wage settlements. Annalist, July 3, 1922. Pp. 2. 
Argues in favor of taking the rates paid for similar work in outside industries 
as the basis. 


The new railroad shop rates. Annalist, June 12, 1922. Pp. 2. 


Railroad wages an t-of-living budgets. Annalist, June 19, 1922. 


Pp. 2. 
BakKER, J. E. British trade unions Forum, July, 1922. Pp. 10. The policies 
of trade unions are the principal cause of the decline of British industry. 


Bears, C. The Fascist labor movement in Italy. Nation, Oct. 4, 1922. Pp. 2. 


Berrince, W. A. Cycles of employment and unemployment in the United States. 
Journ. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1922. Pp. 5. Presents an index of employment 
and compares it with indexes of production 


Bezanson, A. Skill. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1922. Pp. 20. Discussion of the 
various elements that constitute skill and a comparison of different kinds of work 
from the standpoint of the skill required. 


Branveis, E. Minimum wage—mercantile wages in the District of Columbia. 
Mo. Labor Rev., Aug., 1922. Pp. 2. The reconvened conference for this in- 
dustry voted not to reduce the minimum wage. The considerations leading to 
this action are outlined by the secretary of the Minimum Wage Board. 


Brisson, M. La loi de huit heures dans les chemins de fer et la marine. Journ. 
des Econ., April 15, 1922. Pp. 6. The general eight-hour law is based on a 
fallacy. It is especially impracticable on the railroads and in the merchant 
marine. 


Broruy, J. The miners’ program. New Repub., Aug. 9, 1922. Pp. 2. Author is 
one of the leading exponents of the program of nationalization. 
CaLvER, J. Experience with « mployees’ representation during business depression. 
Indus. Manag., Aug., 1922 Pp. 5. The writer is manager of industrial rela- 
tions, Swift & Company. 
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Crank, L. D. Rights and status of employees injured in commerce. Mo. Labor 
Rev., Aug., 1922. Pp. 11. 


Crick, W. F. Legal aspects of the trade union movement in the U. 8S. A. Econo- 
mica, June, 1922. Pp. 8. 


Derry, K. and Doveras, P. H. The minimum wage in Canada. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
April, 1922. Pp. 34. A record and appraisal of the several acts and of the 
rulings based upon them. 


Doveras, P. H. Personnel problems and the business cycle. Administration, July, 
1922. Pp. 14. 


Fatcot, E. La revision de la loi de huit heures. Monde Econ., Aug., 1922. Pp. 2. 
The general eight-hour law must be modified in the interest of increased pro- 
duction. 


Franket, E. The German works councils. Administration, July, 1922. Pp. 4. 
The degree of control given the workers and the relations between the councils 
and the trade unions. 


Frankrurter, F. Child labor and the court. New Repub., July 26, 1922. Pp. 3. 
The Coronado case. New Repub., Aug. 16, 1922. Pp. 3. 

Frmay, D. Railway wages and the farmer. Am. Rev. Rev., Aug., 1922. Pp. 3. 

Fuiier, R. G. Child labor and federal legislation. Rev. Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 3. 


Gapssy, M. Development of collective bargaining in the men’s clothing industry in 
the United States. Mo. Labor Rev., June, 1922. Pp. 16. 


Guorteux, A. Les gréves récentes de Roubaix-Tourcoing. Réf. Soc., May, 1922. 
Pp. 35. The causes of the three-months textile strike, with emphasis on the part 
played by the Christian union. A paper, followed by discussion in which the 
secretary general of the Conféderation Francaise des Travailleurs Chrétiens 
participated. 


Giynn, F. L. The American boy’s chance—New York’s apprenticeship system for 
the building trades. The Constructor, June, 1922. Pp. 2. 


Goov, E. T. Trade unionism. Finan. Rev. Rev., June, 1922. Pp. 8. The trade 
union ballot and the political levy must be reformed if the manipulation of British 
trade union policy by a revolutionary minority is to be ended. 


Greenwoop, A. The labour crisis—a labour view. Contemp. Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 8. 


Hansen, A. H. The economics of unionism. Journ. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1922. Pp. 
13. Restriction of individual output increases marginal significance of labor 
just as does restriction of numbers. 


Hapcoopn, W. P. The high adventure of a cannery. Survey, Sept. 1, 1922. Pp. 5. 
Successful experience with workers’ sharing in management, described by the 
president of the Columbia Conserve Company. 


Horrman, F. L. Dust phthisis in the printing industry. Mo. Labor Rev., Sept., 
1922. Pp. 13. Extracts from and comment on correspondence in London Times 
on this subject. 


Kmcuwey, F. “Mountaineers shall always be free.” Nation, July 12, 1922. Pp. 3. 
Conditions in New River coal field, West Virginia. 


Leymann, Dr. The eight-hour day and the problem of overtime in Germany. 
Intern. Lab. Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 7. The eight-hour maximum is being generally 
observed. 


Liesse, A. La journée de huit heures: les résultats dune enquéte; réforme néces- 
saire. L’Econ. Frang., July, 1922. Pp. 3. The evil effects of the adoption of the 
eight-hour day. 
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Linpsay, S. McC. The twelve-hour day and the engineers. Survey, Sept. 15, 1922. 
Pp. 4. The findings of the Engineering Societies Committee. 


Lirrtz, H. The evil of unemployment: a skilled labourer’s point of view. Nine- 
teenth Cent., Oct., 1922. Pp. 8 

Lioyp, M. G. Preparation of safety codes under the auspices of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. Mo. Labor Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 8. Writer 
is chief of safety section, U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


Macara, C. W. The industrial situation. Nineteenth Cent., July, 1922. Pp. 12. 
A scheme for reform. “The workers would insist in finding the capital to run 
the industries in which they are employed, and their leaders would as a conse- 
quence have a right to share in the control of the industries.” 


Macassey, L. International labor legislation. Journ. Comp. Legis. and Intern. Law, 
Feb., 1922. Pp. 10. 


Mansspeince, A. The Workers’ Educational Association of Great Britain. Intern. 
Labour Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 10. 


Maurer, J. H. Labor's demand for its own schools. Nation, Sept. 20, 1922. Pp. 3. 


Meape, J. P. Problems and importance of factory inspection. Mo. Labor Rev, 
July, 1922. Pp.11. Writer is director, Division of Safety, Department of Labor 
and Industry of Massachusetts. 


MircHett, W. C. The wages of American industrial workers considered in rela- 
tion to the national production. Econ. World, June 17, 1922. Pp. 4. Reprinted 
from N. Y. Evening Post, June 7, 1922. 


Parkinson, T. I. Child labor and the Constitution. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 
1922. Pp. 4. 


Picarp, R. La lutte contre le chémage. Des Documents du Travail, July, 1922. 
Pp. 13. Review of methods of dealing with unemployment in the first months 
of 1922. 

Pounn, A. Mills and minds—some observations on the influence of specialization 
and repetitive processes on the minds of workers. Bull. Taylor Soc., June, 1922. 
Pp. 16. A paper, followed by discussion. 

Racer, F. Aus der Praxis der dsterreichischen Arbeiterkammern. Archiv f. 
Sozial wis. u. Sozialpolitik, Aug., 1922. Pp. 20. Describes the organization and 
activities to date of the seven workers’ assemblies and points out the difference 
between their functions and those of the works councils. 


Rato, A. El problema del salario minimo. Rev. Nacional de Econ., July, 1922. 
Pp. 28. A summary of minimum wage legislation in the other European coun- 
tries. 

Rietey, W. Z. Loading the olive branch. Survey, Sept. 1, 1922. Pp. 9. Prob- 
lems in industrial arbitration and suggestions as to how they should be met. 
Based largely on the experience of the writer as an arbitrator. 


Ryan, J. A. and Jounson, F. E., editors. Industrial relations and the churches. 
The Annals, Sept., 1922. Pp. 143. A symposium of twenty-nine papers. 

Ryan, J. A. Some problems of minimum wage legislation. Catholic Charities 
Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 5. The lessons of experience. 

Sarcent, N. “Insurance” against unemployment. Penna. Mfrs. Journ., Aug., 1922. 
Pp. 2. The universal adoption of an open shop policy would bring universal 
employment. 

. The open shop—an economic discussion and a statistical analysis. 
The Constructor, June, 1922. Pp. 5. The writer is manager, Open Shop Depart- 
ment, National Association of Manufacturers. 
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Soviz, G. Some uses of arbitration. Survey, Aug. 15, 1922. Pp. 2. 


Srewart, E. Efficiency of American labor. Mo. Labor Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 12. 
Difficulty of arriving at conclusions from the figures available. 


Sropparp, W. L. Industrial courts, collective agreements, of what? Administra- 
tion, Sept., 1922. Pp. 8. Industrial peace cannot be secured, whatever the 
method, unless the attitude of mind of the parties is right. 


—__——. The labor market—a glance ahead. Administration, Aug., 1922. Pp. 
3. The workers will successfully resist further wage reductions until the cost 
of living is appreciably lowered. 


Srotserc, B. Labor and the Rail Labor Board. New Repub., July 5, 1922. Pp. 2. 
Review, unfavorable to the Board, of events leading up to the shopmen’s strike. 


Tawney, R. Minimum wage in Great Britain. New Repub., June 28, 1922. Pp. 3. 
Comment on report of a commission of inquiry. The results of experience are 
favorable to the wages board plan. 


Truespate, M. O. Personal relations in scientific management. Administration, 
July, 1922. Pp. 6. Industrial representation and labor relations in the Joseph 
and Feiss clothing factory. 


Trumann, M. The Christian social movement and international labour legislation. 
Intern, Lab. Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 8. 


Turner, V. B. Agricultural wages and wage earners in Norway an@ Sweden. Mo. 
Labor Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 15. 


Tyneswwe. The manufacture of the “work-shy.” National Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 14. 


Wanrsasse, J. P. Coal for conswmers. New Repub., July 26, 1922. Pp. 3. The 
writer is president of the Coéperative League of America. Argues against na- 
tionalization and for ownership of the mines by the consumers. 


Wo, M. The war against trade unions. Forum, Sept., 1922. Pp. 6. A trade 
union officer charges that shop committees are an employers’ subterfuge. 


Worman, L. Fact finding. New Repub., Sept. 20, 1922. Pp. 2. Advocates a 
commission in the coal industry with permanency of tenure and authority to frame 
a comprehensive program of reorganization. 


Arbetslishetsfrdgan vid 1922 drs riksdag. Soc. Med., no. 7, 1922. Pp. 8. The 
third and final instalment of an article on the question of unemployment before 
the 1922 parliament in Sweden. 


Employee representation on the Pennsylvania. Ry. Age, Oct. 14, 1922. Pp. 7. 


Employment exchanges and their organization. Intern. Lab. Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 
19. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by N. R. Whitney) 


Acumre, S. M. Estudio acerca de la circulacién monetaria y de sus signos en 
Marruecos. Rev. Nacional de Econ., Tomo XI, num. 34, 1922. Pp. 58. An 
account of the currency history of Morocco divided into three periods—up to 1906 
when the State Bank of Morocco was established; from 1906 to 1914; from 1914 
to the present. 


Bonarous, A. Les grandes banques d'affaires de Rowmanie. Rev. d’Econ. Pol. 
May-June, 1922. Pp. 18. An historical and descriptive discussion of Roumanian 
banks. Of the nine leading banks, four were financed exclusively by foreign 
capital; four exclusively by Roumanian capital; and one by a combination of 
domestic and foreign capital. Asserts that the danger of financial panic has 
passed and that the banks have played a large part in the restoration of stability. 

It is claimed that the German influence in the banks has been eliminated. 
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Carosetu1, F. S. II sistema monetario in rupie nella economica e nella finanza della 
Somalia italiana. Giorn. d. Econ., Aug., 1922. Pp. 17. 


Crotra, C. La questione dei cambi alla conferenza di Genova. Riv. di Pol. Econ, 
May, 1922. Pp. 16. 


Esrcovrt, R. European currencies from different points of view. Annalist, July 
10, 1922. Pp. 2. Criticism of recent theories and practices relating to European 
currencies. 


Evans, S. Observations of a South African authority on some proposed panaceas 
for the world’s economic difficulties. Econ. World, July 29, 1922. Pp. 2. The 
economic difficulties of the post-war period must be overcome by the efforts of 
each country working individually rather than by international agreements and 
devices. 


Fanno, M. Inflazione monetaria e corso dei cambi. Giorn. d. Econ., Aug., 1922. 
Pp. 23. 


Foster, W. T. The circuit flow of money. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 14. 


Garcon, M. Les dépéts en banque et leur nature juridique. L’Econ. Franc., June 
17, 1922. Pp. 2. An examination of the technicalities of the law prescribing the 
responsibility of banks toward depositors. 


Gorriies, L. R. International currencies. Annalist, July 31, 1922. Pp. S A 
comparative study of metallic reserves and note circulation in seventeen countries 
before and since the war. 


Harpinc, W. P.G. Federal reserve banks and the development of bankers’ accept- 
ances.in the United States. Econ. World, June 10, 1922. Pp. 3. 


Hawrtrey, R.G. The federal reserve system of the United States. Journ. Royal Stat. 
Soc., March, 1922. Pp. 32. An examination of the worth of the system during and 
since the war. Places responsibility for much of the inflation and accompanying 
ills upon the tardy increase in the discount rate by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Asserts that after the process of deflation was inaugurated by raising the discount 
rate, that rate should again have been lowered so as to prevent piling up the 
huge reserves which are now a temptation to further inflation. It is pertinently 
asked—if we are again to yield to inflation why did we go through the painful 
process of deflation? 


Hipesrann, K. The capitalization of rural codperative societies. Intern. Rev. 
Agri. Econ., June, 1922. Pp. 17. By the general inspector of the Central 
Agricultural Loan Bank (Raiffeisenbank) and lecturer at the Higher School of 
Commerce of Berlin, containing certain “fundamental conceptions” or definitions 
dealing primarily with the problems pertaining to “borrowed” and “owned” 
capital. 


H. Avskrivningar vid firdderligt penningsvirde. Ek. Tids., no. 3-4, 1922. 
Pp. 22. Discusses readjustments necessitated by a fluctuating monetary standard. 


Jacosy, A. The letter of credit in Germany. Administration, July, 1922. Pp. 9. 
The rights and obligations of the various parties involved in the use of commercial 
letters of credit. 


Lirsse, A. La semaine de la monnaie. L’Econ. Franc., June 24, 1922. Pp. 3. 
Discussions of the group have served to clarify the understanding as to the 
functions of money. They have emphasized the dangers of inflation and have 
advocated a policy of gradual deflation. 


Stabilisation et “dévalorisation.” L/’Econ. Frang., June 3, 1922. Pp. 3. 
Opposes the devalorization programs of Keynes and Cassel. Says devalorization 
is a major operation, whereas the situation calls for only a minor one. Urges 
progressive deflation. 
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Lorior, J. Les cases et l'évolution de la crise daprés les banquiers francais. Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 1922. Pp. 8. The causes specified were a buyers’ strike; 
reparation problems; unsettled political conditions. The situation is improving 
although there are still many hampering influences. 


McConnett, W. M. The origin of the law of negotiable instruments. Chase Mo. 
Mag., June, 1922. Pp. 5. 


Meyer, E. Longer credits for the farmer. Nation’s Bus., June, 1922. Pp. 2. 


Napier, M. Effect of new regulations in development of bankers’ acceptances. 
Trust Companies, Aug., 1922. Pp. 4. American acceptances are now placed on 
the same level with those of European nations. 


Owens, R. N. The hundred million dollar foreign-trade financing corporation. 
Journ. Pol. Econ., June, 1922. Pp. 17. Account of the organization and purpose 
of the corporation as well as a detailed history of the efforts to secure the capital 
for it. Chief obstacle was the uncertainty on the part of the promoters as to 
just how the corporation would function; probably fortunate that the organiza- 
tion was not completed. 


Parrerson, S. H. Cost of deposit accounts. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Aug., 
1922. Pp. 3. Method of determining the profit obtained from a deposit account. 


Penson, J. H. The Polish mark in 1921. Econ. Journ., June, 1922. Pp. 8 A 
study in “internal and external values” as illustrating results of excessive issue 
and external, violent, political movements upon a currency of fiat paper. ‘n- 
cludes a discussion of causal connections between the internal and the external 
price level, currency inflation and the exchange rate. 


Pererson, L. A national bank owned by a labor union. Bankers Mag., July, 1922. 
Pp. 4. Ownership of stock confined to union and its members, dividends limited 
to 10 per cent, and earnings shared with savings depositors. Control is in the 
hands of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers since this organization owns 
a majority of the stock. The growth of the bank has been phenomenal and in 
May, 1922, it held deposits of about twelve million dollars. 


Pusot, L. La Banca Catalana y los valores industriales. Rev. Nacional de Econ., 
Tomo XI, num. 34, 1922. Pp. 6. Discusses weaknesses of the bank. Its chief 
defects are failure to command confidence of the people, limited capital, inability 
to interest clients in its industrial propositions, internal rivalries and dissen- 
sions, too much interested in speculations in Paris, and too little interested in 
opportunities at home. 


Russet, A. W. A new conception of an old science. Annalist, July 3, 10, 1922. 
Pp. 2,2. Third and fourth of a series of papers on banking. Discuss respectively 
the creation of credit money by commercial banks, and bank reserve ratios since 
the establishment of the federal reserve system. 


Suortis, F. R. A. The London money market. Econ. World, July 15, 1922. 
Pp. 2. Reprinted from Acceptance Bull. (N. Y.,) June, 1922. The nature of 
the acceptance and discount business in the London market. It is predicted that 
when restrictions on the export of gold are removed the London money market 
will assume its former preéminence. 


Srarra, P. The bank crisis in Italy. Econ. Journ., June, 1922. Pp. 20. An ex- 
ceedingly interesting account of the antecedents of the present situation in Italy. 
Two unfortunate developments seem evident: (1) the prevalence of banking 
control by industries and a resulting prostitution of the bank in the interests of 


the controlling power; (2) the absence of a sense of responsibility among bank 
shareholders. 


Trrus, A. H. The usefulness of commercial acceptance credits in export financing. 


Econ. World, Sept., 1922. Pp. 2. Reprinted from Acceptance Bull. (N. Y.), 
Aug., 1922. 
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Wanrsvunc, P. M. Important part played by American acceptance credits in 
refinancing world. Commercial & Finan. Chron., May 20, 1922. Pp. 2. 


Wiis, J. H. New light on our unfunded foreign balance. Journ. Am. Bankers 
Assoc., Aug., 1922. Pp. 3. Unfunded debt, representing overdue accounts of 
foreigners being carried by our bankers and exporters and probably does not 
exceed one billion dollars. The greater part of this, contrary to the general 
impression, is due from non-European countries. 


Wuus, H. P. Shall the federal reserve system function only in emergencies? 
Trust Companies, June, 1922. Pp. 3. Although designed along the lines of the 
central banking systems of Europe to conduct a regular and carefully controlled 
banking business, the federal reserve system has proved to be one of emergency 
discount relief. 

Woonrurr, G. W. Bringing country banks into farm loan system. Bankers’ Mo., 
June, 1922. Pp. 4. 

Yorx, T. Was sterling “pegged” during the war? Administration, Sept. 1922. 
Pp. 2. Stabilization of economic and political conditions must precede absolute 
stabilization of exchange. The attempt to peg sterling was successful only in 
the early days of the war when the economic and financial machinery was still 
functioning with considerable effectiveness. 


Youneman, A. A popular theory of credit applied to credit policy. Am. Econ. 
Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 30. 
Agricultural credit facilities in Great Britain and Ireland during the war. Intern. 
Rev. Agri. Econ., June, 1922. Pp. 10. In England and Wales the Board of 
Agriculture depended upon the codperative societies in extending war-time credit. 
These were mainly for the purchase of seed and fertilizers. In Scotland the 
primary concern was for agricultural machinery which was most largely owned or 
allocated to district or other committees and hired out to the farmers. Post-war 
recommendations call for facilities of wider scope and different types, which 
would recognize and work through codperative trading and producing societies. 
In Ireland a great decrease, during the war, is shown in loans for all purposes 
except the purchase of implements and machinery in which there was a striking 
increase, caused mainly by the facilities granted the poorer farmers for securing 
implements of smaller type. 
A criticism of “Commerce Monthly” exposition of the rural credit situation. Econ. 
World, July 8, 1922. Pp. 3. An exposition of our rural credit situation. The 
writer recommends the McFadden-Kenyon bill which is an adaptation of the 
salient features of the foreign systems of rural credit. He opposes the suggested 
amendments to the Federal Farm Loan act on the score that they would be 
insufficient and dangerous. 


The development of banking in Glasgow. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Aug., 1922. 
Pp. 7. 
German estimates of the losses of foreign holders through the depreciation of the 
mark. Econ. World, Sept., 1922. P. 1. Reprinted from Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin, Sept. 7, 1922. Foreign losses estimated at a minimum 
of $9,000,000,000. This represents an addition to the national wealth of Germany. 


Levnadskostnader under andra kvartalet 1922. Soc. Med., no. 8, 1922. Pp. 26. 
Tabulates changes in the cost of living in different parts of Sweden, 1914-1922, 
and gives particular details as to commodity prices in different communities 
during the second quarter of 1922. 


Progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1921. Bankers’ Mag. 
(London), July, 1922. Pp. 11. Analytical study of the balance sheets of banks 
in the United Kingdom, continued from the June number. 


The progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1921. Bankers’ Mag. 
(London), Sept., 1922. Pp. 15. 
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The return to gold currency. Wealth in India, June, 1922. Pp. 3. Suggests in- 
terstate agreements limiting use of gold for currency purposes in order to main- 
tain the parity of the circulation with gold. 


The rise and progress of Lloyds Bank. Bankers’ Mag. (London), July, 1922. Pp. 30. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 


Auten, R. H. Patent valuations as affected by federal taxation. Administration, 
Aug., 1922. Pp. 10. Lack of regulations as to patent valuations is responsible 
for many tax cases. 


Brasant, E. J. Valuation of public utilities for taxation. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
June, 1922. Pp. 9. Public utilities, even those municipally owned, should be 
taxed, and taxed on the basis of a fair market value. 


Curato, G. II bilancio dello stato pel 1918-1921. Rif. Soc., July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 31. 


Datta Votta, R. Il problema doganale ed il congresso di Amsterdam. Rif. Soc., 
May-June, 1922. Pp. 18. 


Doucet, R. Un projet d@impét unique. Monde Econ., Aug., 1922. Pp. 3. Opposes 
the plan for the substitution of a tax on gross receipts in place of the present 
direct taxes. 

Fripay, D. The burden of taxation. New Repub., Aug. 2, 1922. Pp. 3. The war 
revealed the great tax-paying ability of the American people. 


Goprwer, P. E. What is wrong with inheritance taxes? Trust Companies, Aug., 
1922. Pp. 4. Points out the injustice of the taxes on non-resident decedents. 


Gorrires, L. R. German taxation and reparations. Annalist, July 10, 1922. Pp. 2. 
Believes the reparations can be met only by an international loan. 


. The problem of floating debts. Annalist, Sept., 1922. Pp. 2. The 
percentage of floating to funded debts is falling in the United States and Eng- 
land, but rising in France, Italy, and especially Germany. 


Recent progress in public finance. Annalist, Aug. 28, 1922. Pp. 3. 
Gives figures to show the progress made by important belligerents in balancing 
their budgets. 


Greece, E. S. A case against discriminating duties. Journ. Pol. Econ., June, 1922. 
Pp. 8. Finds no argument in the history of American shipping for such duties. 


Harrison, P. and Smoor, R. Debate over the sugar tariff in United States Senate. 
Econ. Bull. of Cuba, Sept., 1922, Pp. 30. Taken from the Congressional Record. 


Here, C. Federal taxation of state and municipal bonds. Administration, Sept., 
1922. Pp. 8. Gives arguments against exemption. 


Hices, H. The Geddes reports and the budget. Econ. Journ., June, 1922. Pp. 10. 
Tells of the recommendations of the committee on national expenditures and of 
their partial adoption. 


Lorwenretp, W. Die Geldentwertung im Steuerwesen. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts. u. 
Socialpolitik, 1-3 Heft, 1922. Pp. 11. Describes the effect of depreciation on 
Austria’s fiscal system. 


Macrosty, H. W. Some current financial problems. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., March, 
1922. Pp. 30. Deals with the problems of funding the floating debt. 


Macume, J. M. Income taxes on the realization of future interests. Yale Law 
Journ., Feb., 1922. 


Pave, E. La liquidation de la flotte détat. L’Econ. Frang., Sept., 1922. Pp. 3. 
Points out the difficulty of closing certain accounts in the French navy. 
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Pris, J. F. The income-tar law of the state of Missouri, as amended August 8, 1921, 
Journ. Pol. Econ., June, 1922. Pp. 12. Traces the development of the tax from 
1861 to the present. 


Rorne, T. Pourquoi et comment réduire les dépenses de V'état Frangais. Réf. 
Soc., June, 1922. Pp. 20. Believes expenditures should be cut down because of 
need of reducing foreign debt and on account of the small benefit derived from 
many expenses. 


pt Torrepaputa, C. R. I! privilegio nelle imposte dirette. Riv. di. Pol. Econ., Apr. 
1922. Pp. 13. 


Tsouperos, E. J. Le nouvel emprunt forcé du gowvernment grec. Rev. d’Econ. Pol, 
May-June, 1922. Pp. 4. Holders of notes of the Bank of Greece must exchange 
them for one half of their value in new notes and the other half for interest- 
bearing government obligations 


Suttivan, M. What’s ahead in tares? Nation’s Bus., July, 1922. Pp. 3. Does not 
look for further reduction in federal taxes. 


Wettuorr, E. L’emprunt foreé hollandais. Rev. de Sci.. et de Légis., April-June, 


1922. Pp. 23. In 1920 all persons with capital or income above certain amounts 
were required to subscribe to a low rate government loan. 

Yves-Gvuyor. Les dangers budgétaires. Journ. des Econ., July, 1922. Pp. 19. Dis- 
cusses proposals for reducing the French deficit. 

Indian budget for 1922-1923. Journ. Indian Econ. Soc., March, 1922. Pp. 11. 


Attempts to remove deficit by increasing taxes rather than by decreasing expendi- 
tures. 


Population 
(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 


AnprEapves, A. La crise de la surpopulation en Angleterre. Rev. Pol. et Parl., Jan., 
1922. Pp. 12. 


BLanp, a. ©. PP. Overpopulation threatens ruin to all mankind. New York World, 
July 9, 1922. P. 1. The world must make choice between birth control, and 
disease, war, and famine. 


Boas, F. Report on an anthropometric investigation of the population of the United 
States. Journ. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1922. Pp. 28. The principal problems 
that must be taken up in an anthropometric study of the population of the United 
States include: the degree of homogeneity of the population, the hereditary char- 
acteristics of the existing lines, the influence of environment, and the influences 
of selection. The study must be-of children as well as adults. 


Bovrnot, G. Etude sociologique des variations de la natalité dans les faites et dans 
les doctrines. Rev. Intern. Sociol., March-April, 1922. Pp. 23. 


Bowens, P. E. The necessity for sterilization. Journ. of Deliquency, Sept., 1921. 
Pp. 17. Advocates sterilization of incurable insane, epileptic, and feebleminded 
as a means of diminishing crime 

Dariv, P. Les mesures législatives en favour de la natalité. Rev. Pol. et Parl. 
April, 1921. 

Davis, J. J. How the immigrant laws are working. Am. Rev. Rev., May, 1922. 
Pp. 8. An interesting description of the work of the Secretary’s Board of Review 
in handling exceptional cases under the percentage law. 

Donatv, H. H. The negro migration of 1916-1918. Journ. of Negro Hist., Oct, 
1921. Pp. 16. 

Dustin, L. I. The mortality of foreign race stocks. Sci. Mo., Jan., 1922. Pp. 10. 
A quantitative study of the vigor of racial elements in the population of the 
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United States. With the exception of the Russian Jews, the exception of life 
of the foreign born is less than that of the native born of native parentage. 


Dupréer, E. Les variations démographiques et le progrés. Rev. de l’Inst. de 
Sociol., May, 1922. Pp. 26. A labored deductive argument, unsupported by 
factual citation, in support of the thesis that increasing population, through the 
competition and the enforced individual initiative it entails, is a cause of progress 
and civilization. As an afterthought the author avers that his conclusions do 
not have much practical application. 


Eis, H. Eugenics and the uneducated. Forum, Jan., 1922. Pp. 12. 


pe Geer, S. A map of the distribution of population in Sweden: method and prep- 
aration of general results. Geog. Rev., Jan. 1922. Pp. 12. Presentation of the 
possibilities of representing population density and distribution by a cartograph- 
ical method employing dots and three-dimensional symbols. 


Hut, J. A. Some results of the 1920 population census. Journ. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Sept., 1922. Pp. 9. The last census shows a retardation of population growth; 
an increase in the percentage urban, more striking than in the preceding decade 
and resulting to a greater extent from cityward migration; a marked extension 
of the area of decreasing population; a decrease in the percentage foreign-born, 


and in the percentage negro; a decrease in the proportion of children and of adults 
under 35 in the total population. 


Horrman, F. L. The demography of the Jewish race. Econ. World, April 1, 1922. 
Reprinted from The American Hebrew, March 3, 1922. Reviews the relative low 
frequency of certain diseases among the Jews as compared to other elements in 
the population. Essentially a review of a demographic study of the Jews of 
Amsterdam made by Dr. J. Sanders. 


Hussann, W. W. Immigration under the per centum limit act. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Aug., 1922. Pp. 11. 3 maps. Summarizes the Immigration act of May 19, 1921 
(the “quota law”), gives statistics of admissions in 1921-22, and discusses some 
administrative problems. “The per centum limit law has accomplished the pur- 
pose for which it was obviously enacted with a degree of success which few 
anticipated.” 


Kevurp, E. Innere Kolonisation und Bevilkerungspolitik. Reichs-Arbeits-Blatt, 
Nov. 15, 1921. Pp. 3. 


Keynes, J. M. The problem of population in its larger aspects. Journ. of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bull. (N. Y.), Aug. 29, 1922. P. 1. The problem of 
population will be in the near future the greatest of all political questions—one 
which will arouse some of the deepest instincts and emotions. Feelings may run 
as passionately as in earlier struggles between religions. The issue is not yet 
joined, but when the instability of modern society forces the issue a great transi- 
tion in human history will have begun. 


Losenste1n, R. W. Reducing maternal mortality. Am. Journ. Pub. Health, Jan. 
1922. Pp. 6. 

Lucut, H. Das Geschlectverhdltnis der Geborenen in Preussen wdhrend des 
Krieges. Zeitschr. d. Preussischen Stat. Landesamts, no. 1-2, 1920. 

Marsuatt, R. C. Will immigration law cripple industry? Mag. Wall St., Sept. 25, 
1922. 

Nixitine, A. L’émigration russe. Rev. des Sci. Pol., April-June, 1922. Pp. 27. 


An exposition of the attitudes, opinions, and activities of the Russian émigrés in 
France, Poland, and other European countries. 


McGuuicuppy, O. E. Canada moves to restrict Oriental immigration. Am. Rev. 

Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 3. Review of the discussion in the Canadian House of 
Commons on a resolution in favor of “effective restriction” of Oriental immigra- 
tion to the Dominion. The resolution was passed, May 9, 1922, by a vote of 130 
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to 36. The whole question of Oriental immigration has developed great interest 
throughout the different provinces of the Dominion. 


Muuer, K. Enumeration errors in negro population. Sci. Mo., Feb., 1922. Pp. 10. 
A well-supported adverse criticism of the Census Bureau’s results, especially 
in the enumeration of 1920, and of some of the conclusions drawn from them. 
The census of negroes in 1920 is classed with those of 1870 and 1890 in point of 
deficiency in enumeration. 


Ossorn, H. F. Eugenics—the American and Norwegian programs. Sci., Nov. 18, 
1921. Pp. 3. 


Peart, R. The population problem. Geog. Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 10. Comparison 
of world’s population increase with world production of certain staple commodi- 
ties since 1800. 

Pico, J. M. Poblacién urbana y rural en 1914. Rev. de Economia Argentina, June, 
1922. Pp. 22. Numerous graphs. Of the total population of 6,885,237, 57.4 per 
cent are classed as urban, 42.6 per cent as rural. Of the 5,527,285 native Ar- 
gentinans, 52.7 per cent are urban, 47.2 per cent rural. Of the foreign stocks 
(2,357,952) 68.3 per cent are urban, 31.7 per cent rural. Excluding the Capital 
Federal, however, 47 per cent of the population is urban, 53 per cent rural. 
Details for the different states and nationalities are given. 


Ross, E. A. Controlled fecundity. New Repub., Jan. 25, 1922. Pp. 4. 


Ross, E. A. The necessity of an adaptive fecundity. Pub. Am. Sociol. Soc., vol. 
XVI, 1922. Pp. 9. A paper read at the Sociological Society’s meeting in 1921. The 
practice of family limitation is unavoidable. Without it there would be from 
one to three billions of population in the United States by the end of this century. 


Scuwarrz, O. Wohn- und Bevilkerungsdichte der neuen Stadtgemeinde Berlin. 
Petermann’s Mitteil., vol. 67, 1921. Pp. 4. Map. 


Suaw, E. R. The ratio of male to female births as affected by wars. Journ. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., June, 1922. Pp. 5. Gives statistical evidence in disproof of the 
hitherto widely accepted theory that the proportion of male to female births 
rises during or just after a period of war or similar catastrophe in which the 
mortality of males has been unusually heavy. 


Warp, R. veC. Some thoughts on immigration restriction. Sci. Mo., Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 7. Conventional arguments on restriction. Based on the assumption that 
present-day immigrants are necessarily of inferior stocks, and that consequently 
the melting-pot idea is fallacious. 


Waris, W. D. The Mexican immigrant of California. Pac. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 
10. A sketchy article purporting to outline Mexican character. Regards the 
Mexican as a menace because of his low standards of income and living. 


Wutcox, W. F. On the future distribution of white settlement. Geog. Rev., Oct. 
1922. Pp. 2. In the nature of an adverse criticism of the generalizations in 
Taylor’s article on this subject in the Geographical Review for July, 1922. Holds 
that we lack data for forecasting the world’s population for more than a few 
years ahead; and that we now stand at the threshold of a new epoch in the 
history of population because of the spread of voluntary control of fecundity. 


Foreign born in the city of New York. Greater New York, June 5, 1922. P. 1. 
More Russians than any other nationality except native born. Italians second. 


Increasing life span in the United States. Met. Life Ins. Co. Stat. Bull., May, 
1922. Pp. 2. 

Les résultats du recensement de 1921. Monde Econ. Jan. 7, 1922. P. 1. The 
population of France (including Alsace-Lorraine) in 1921 was 39,209,766. With- 
out Alsace-Lorraine it was 37,500,017—showing a net decrease of 2,104,975 from 
1911. The actual decrease was not so great, however, as the census did not 
include soldiers and sailors under arms beyond the confines of France. 
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Insurance and Pensions 
(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 


Baxer, F. S. Life insurance for women. Survey, Aug. 15, 1922. P. 1. Analysis 
of 4,431 policies—one tenth of total—taken out by women in Massachusetts state 
savings bank life insurance on October 31, 1921. Of the holders, 11 per cent 
were under 20, about 25 per cent between 30 and 40, and one sixth over 40. 
Factory workers formed 34 per cent, clerical workers 26 per cent, housewives 20 
per cent, etc. 70 per cent were annual premium policies. 


Buiascuke, E. Verdnderliche Versicherungssummen in der Lebensversicherung. 
Zeitsch. f. d. ges. Ver.-Wis., July, 1922. Pp. 22. Holds that a variable standard, 
such as one proposed by Irving Fisher, can be used in long-time contracts to avoid 
the difficulty caused by fluctuating currencies. Proposes a method and develops 
formulas. 


BiumentuaL, F. Die Prognose des Krebses in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die V ersiche- 
rung. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Ver-Wis., July, 1922. Pp. 9. Sums up medical 
experience from insurance viewpoint. 


Buenrine, G. Unfallversicherung mit Prémienriickgewéihr in stewerrechtlicher 
Hinsicht. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Ver.-Wis., July, 1922. 1922. Pp. 7. If an acci- 
dent company agrees to return the annual premiums, though without interest, on 
death or the attainment of a specified age, is the transaction insurance or capital 
accumulation, and how do the tax laws apply? 


Dorn, H. Die Versicherungs-Generalagenten und das neue Arbeitsrecht. Zeitschr. 
f. d. ges. Vers.-Wis., July, 1922. Pp. 19. Agents would have a better status if 
they remained outside the scope of the labor law. 


Downey, E. H. Re-marriage experience of Pennsylvania compensation insurance 
carriers, policy years 1916-1919. Proc. Cas. Act. Soc., May 16, 1922. Pp. 12. 
Data from experience of Royal Dutch Insurance Institute is of doubtful applic- 
ability under American conditions. Coal miners’ widows show a rate of 6.38; 
other industries, 3.28. Number of dependent children affects rate but slightly, 
if at all. Frequency greatest in second year of widowhood. 


Dusurn, L. I. The work of Dreyer in relation to life insurance examinations. 
Journ. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1922. Pp. 11. Dreyer’s book on Assessment of 
Physical Fitness shows that his researches are still in experimental stage, but 
offer great future possibilities. 


Dustin, L. I. and Korr, E. W. Mortality from external causes among industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1911-1920. Proc. Cas. 
Act. Soc., May 17, 1922. Pp. 45. Tables and graphs, with comment. 


Durry, T. J. Workmen’s compensation. Am. Fed., Aug., 1922. Pp. 10. Experi- 
ence of the Ohio state fund and advantages of such funds over private companies. 


Forcrron, L. Le mécanisme technique et les charges éventuelles du projet d’assur- 


ance sociales (suite). Journ. des Econ., June 15, 1922. Pp. 16. Detailed review 
of the statistical basis of the bill. 


Grecory, J. E. Credit insurance. Proc. Cas. Act. Soc., May 17, 1922. Pp. 7. 
Methods of conducting the business. 


Horrr, E. Versicherung zur Deckung des im Brandschadenfalle aufzubringenden 
Entwertungsbetrages (Tilgungsversicherung). Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Ver.-Wis., July, 
1922. Pp. 14. The stipulation in fire policies that the insurance covers only the 
value of the property at the time of the fire, is unfortunate and produces a moral 
hazard. Proposes a system of amortization and savings insurance. 


Ives, H. S. Insurance as America’s “key” business. Econ. World, July 22, 1922. 
Pp. 4. Present success of American insurance institutions due to private initia- 
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tive and energy. Public should be kept informed of efforts to nationalize insur- 
ance. 


Insurance service or codperative monopoly of insurance? Econ. 
World, Sept., 1922. Pp. 4. Stock companies in fire insurance give service in 
addition to assuming risks. The “reciprocals” and “mutuals” are class insurance 
with monopolistic tendencies. 


Jaca, F. Le nouveau régime des sociétés d’assurances mutuelles. Monde Econ., 
May 27, 1922. P.1. The decree published in Journal Officiel of March 15, 1922, 
requires the mutuals to have at least 300 members, total policies of 5,000,000 
francs, and an annual premium income of 50,000 francs. 


Kine, G. On a short method of constructing select mortality tables. Further 
developments. Journ. Inst. Actuaries, July, 1922. Pp. 63. Description of method, 
with tables and formulas. 


Kist, J. De Grondslagen van het Levensverzekeringsbedrijf. De Economist 
(Dutch), May, 1922. Pp. 11. A criticism of Professor Holwerda’s statement of 
fundamental principles underlying life insurance business. 


La Boyreaux, W. H. Vital points in marine insurance policies from the stand- 
point of the exporter. Econ. World, July 15, 22, 1922. Pp. 2,1. General advice 
to exporters, with explanation of terms, general customs of the business, etc. 


McMurry, D. L. The political significance of the pension question, 1885-1897. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., June, 1922. Pp. 18. Civil war pension question affected 
political events in connection with the veto of the Dependent bill in 1887, the 
election of 1888, Corporal Tanner’s term as pension commissioner, and the Pension 
act of 1890. With the disappearance of the federal surplus after 1893, the 
pension question became a minor issue. 


Mattsy, C. H. Results of an investigation into the effect of different valuation 
bases upon surplus. Journ. Inst. Actuaries, July, 1922. Pp. 26. Traces the 
surplus earned during a policy year at five year intervals; includes surplus from 
mortality, interest and loading. Gives formulas used. 


MoxpennHaver, P. Versicherungsprinzip oder Versorgungsprinzip in der deutschen 
Sozialversicherung. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Vers.-Wis., July, 1922. Pp. 6. Post-war 
changes are nearly all in the direction of making the laws relief measures. Ad- 
herence to insurance principles recommended. 


Mowsray, A. H. Observations on pension funds for employees rendered per- 
manently disabled by reason of a second injury. Proc. Cas. Act. Soc., May 11, 
1922. Pp. 11. In New York, these cases are cared for from a special fund 
accumulated from a transfer of $500 from each “no-dependency” case, which is 
more than adequate. Recommends further study. 


The value of a social point of view in the conduct of the casualty 
insurance business. Proc. Cas. Act. Soc., May 17, 1922. Pp. 9. The business 
can survive only if it meets the broad social needs of the community. 


Perrin, O. W. The development of settlement options in life insurance contracts. 
Econ. World, Sept. 2, 1922. Pp. 3. Reprinted from The Eastern Underwriter, 
Aug. 25, 1922. Insurance companies are now extending their business in paying 
incomes rather than lump sum. [Illustrations of service of this kind. 


Ruy, H. B. The place of title insurance in the modern business world. Econ. 
World, July 8, 1922. Pp. 3. Business world needs an insurance which will care 
for the risks of the doubtful situations; companies should be active in assuming 
such risks. 


Srerrenson, J. F. On certain formulas of approximate summation and integration. 
Journ. Inst. Actuaries, July, 1922. Pp. 10. 


Vatoren, V. N. Agricultural insurance. Proc. Cas. Act. Soc. May 17, 1922. Pp. 
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15. Annual damage to ten leading crops in United States in 1909-1919 was 
$2,620,000,000. Hail insurance best known and in 1919 total premiums were over 
$30,000,000. Describes methods of private companies in providing general crop 
coverage; results so far unfavorable. 


Credit insurance in the United States. Fed. Reserve Bull., June, 1922. Pp. 10. 
General plan used by the three leading companies who do practically the entire 
business; form of policy; actuarial bases of the plan, with tables; recent develop- 
ments and classification of business lines. 


Essentials of fire insurance. Pace Student, Aug., 1922. Pp. 3. 


Recent developments in connection with government regulation of industrial life 
insurance in Great Britain. Econ. World, Sept., 1922. Pp. 2. Reprinted from 
Manchester Guardian Commercial, Aug. 10, 1922. After the investigation by 
Lord Parmoor’s committee, a bill for the regulation of industrial business was 
introduced. Opposition to this bill was so successful as to make its amended form 
entirely innocuous. The wastes of the system will continue. 


Die schweizerischen Aktiengesellschaften in den Jahren 1901 und 1920. Zeitschr. 
f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts., 1 Heft, 1922. Pp. 3. Twenty-years growth. 


Unemployment insurance: an international survey. Intern. Lab. Rev., Sept., 1922. 
Pp. 10. Treats: state-aided workers’ unemployment insurance; compulsory in- 
surance and employers’ participation; proposed systems; general tendency of 
unemployment insurance. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 


Coss, M. E. The mentality of dependent children. Journ. Delinquency, May, 1922. 
A study of results obtained in tested groups of dependent children. The con- 
clusion reached is that there is a decided inferiority among such children. Among 
the causes mentioned are hereditary influences, a handicapping environment and 
institutional life. 


Dott, E. A. Educational credo for a state home for girls. Journ. Delinquency, 
July, 1922. Gives an excellent statement of the essentials of adequate treat- 
ment of delinquent girls. It advocates several types of classifications, each in- 
tended to meet the particular needs of the special group of girls. 


Objective mental diagnosis. Journ. Delinquency, May, 1922. A dis- 
cussion of advanced methods of mental examination of children at the New 


Jersey State Home for Boys. Significant facts for delinquent boys have been 
disclosed. 


Fevokre, E. L’assistance publique a Paris en 1922. L’Econ. Frang., Aug., 1922. 
Consists of an analysis of the Philanthropic Budget of Paris for the year 1922. 
Expenditures are constantly increasing, but the variety of enterprises are also 
receiving more substantial support. 


Hucues, W. H. Some responsibilities of the public school in developing social 
attitudes. Journ. Delinquency, July, 1922. Discusses the problem of the school 
as a factor in the development of large-group consciousness among pupils so that 
our social relationships may become democratic and progressive. Instead of over- 
emphasizing the importance of material resources, we must give more attention 
to the problem of human resources and how best to conserve them. 


Murpny, J. P. The crime wave and probation. Catholic Charities Rev., May, 1922. 

Pp. 4. Seeks to explain the causes of the crime wave. The failure of the courts 
to give justice and the attitude of many lawyers are given as two reasons. The 
claim that probation is an important cause is unfounded. 
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Wuuums, J. H. A court hearing on parental neglect. Journ. Delinquency, May, 
1922. Includes a stenographic report of the court proceedings in a case of 
delinquent children, whose delinquency is clearly traceable to parental neglect. 


Wriz, A. Atypical children in orphanages. Journ. Delinquency, July, 1922. A 
large number of defective and backward children are irregularly received in our 
orphanages and children’s institutes. The question propounded whether such 
institutions should not limit themselves to the abnormal instead of accepting 
different types in the same institute and thereby aggravating the problem of hand- 
ling either the normal or abnormal. 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


van Brom, D. Socialisatie. De Economist (Dutch), June, 1922. Pp. 34. Discusses 
political and economic aspects of socialistic tendencies at the present time. 


Borer, E. La science dans une société socialiste. Scientia, Mar., 1922. 


Core, G. D. H. The guild movement in Great Britain. Intern. Lab. Rev., Aug, 
1922. 


Carano-Donvrro, G. Classi e lotte di classi nel medioevo: contributo allo studio del 
movimento sindicale. Rif. Soc., Oct.-Dec., 1921. Pp. 24. 


Hewes, A. Guild socialism: a two years’ test. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1922. Pp. 29. 


Lanpavuer, K. Sozialismus und parlamentarisches System. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. 
Sozialpolitik, 3 Heft, 48 Band. Pp. 13. 


Mises, L. Die Arbeit im sozialistischen Gemeinwesen. TZeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch. u. 
Sozialpolitik, 7-9, Heft., 1922. 
Mosca, B. II pensiero di Saint-Simon considerato dopo un secolo. Rif. Soc., Oct. 
Dec., 1921. Pp. 31. 


PorAnyi, K. Sozialistische Rechnungslegung. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, 
May, 1922. 


Puckett, H. W. Socialists in German education. Survey, Dec. 3, 1921. Pp. 2. 


Tvewe, R. J. Guild socialism and the industrial future. Intern. Journ. Ethics, 
Apr., 1922. Criticizes Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s theories on the ground that “ultimate 
schemes, however reasonable or mutable, must be built on ultimate premises in 
industrial life. And it is never safe to admit static ultimate premises.” 


Warzasse, A. D. Codperative housing in Europe. Am. Rev. Rev., Feb., 1922. 


Statistics 
(Abstracts by Horace Secrist) 


Arner, G. B. L. Land values in New York City. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1922. 
A study first of “nine vacant or nearly vacant parcels of land in the developed 
sections of the borough of Manhattan; second, an intensive study of a tract of 
about fourteen blocks on Washington Heights together with a large acreage tract 
in the upper Bronx; third, a study of ten tracts which were subdivided and sold 
at auction between the years 1905 and 1913; fourth, a less detailed study of each 
of the five boroughs of New York City from 1906 to 1921, with additional data 
in regard to the five wards in the borough of Queens, and a tract of 24 square 
miles in Brooklyn.” Concludes inter alia: “A large part, and in some cases all, 
of the increase in the value of vacant land is offset by actual payments to the 
city in the form of taxes and special assessments with interest thereon. The 
holding of vacant land is not a profitable form of investment, except for short 
periods of time in exceptionally favorable locations.” 
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Boas, F. Report on an anthropometric investigation of the population of the 
United States. Journ. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1922. 


Brviys, P. A. Charting as an aid to stabilizing profits. Indus. Manag., Sept., 1922. 
A general article calling attention to the value of certain government publications, 
how they may be secured, and to the use of charts to illustrate facts of interest 
to business men. 


Cuerincton, P. T. Wool growing in the United States. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool 
Mfrs., July, 1922. Pp. 17. A valuable historical treatment with suggestions for 
a plan for a sheep revival. Statistical tables, maps, and diagrams. 


Crum, W. L. The determination of secular trend. Journ. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 
1922. Purpose of the paper is to examine the question, “Would it not be prefer- 
able to fit the line (of secular trend) so that the sum of the squares of the 
ratios, rather than the sum of the squares of the actual deviations, is minimum?” 
“and to get a first approximation to the position of the line of secular trend on 
the new basis.” 


Day, E. E. The volume of production of basic materials in the United States, 
1909-1921. Rev. Econ. Stat., July, 1922. Pp. 15. Gives individual indexes, un- 
adjusted and adjusted, for agriculture, animal husbandry, forestry and mining, 
and a general index for the combined groups. Method of adjusting the indexes 
is described. Tabular and graphic material. 


Dossertaar, P. J. Een beroepsstatistick van Schiedam in het jaar 1807. De Econo- 


mist (Dutch), Sept., 1922. Pp. 15. A study of an occupational census taken in 
Holland in 1807. 


Doren, C. W. Statistics in the service of economists. Journ. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
March, 1922. Pp. 7. A survey of the contributions of statistical organizations to 
an understanding of the economic order. 


Dwicut, T. Business trend from energy consumed. Elec. World, Sept. 30, 1922. 
Pp. 3. Energy generated by central electric stations a guide to general business 
conditions. Illustrative statistics and diagrams. 


Hart, W. L. The method of monthly means for determination of a seasonal varia- 
tion. Journ. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1922. Pp. 9. Primarily a criticism of the 
method of determining seasonal variation developed by W. M. Persons and used 
by the Harvard Committee on Economic Research. 


Hu, J. A. Some results of the 1920 population census. Journ. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Sept., 1922. Pp. 9. “A retardation of population growth; an increase in the 
percentage urban, more striking, all things considered, than in the preceding 
decade, and resulting to a greater extent from cityward migration; a marked 
extension of the area of decreasing population; a decrease in the percentage 
foreign-born caused by the check to foreign immigration, and in the percentage 
negro, indicating a declining birth rate for that race; a decrease in the proportion 
of children and of adults under 35 in the total population and a corresponding 


increase in the proportion above 35—these are some of the results shown by the 
fourteenth census.” 


Horsoos, E. Commercial failures of the barometric significance. Annalist, Aug. 
21, 1922. Holds that the number and liabilities of commercial failure have a 
barometric significance—excessive numbers indicating business prosperity ahead, 
and abnormally few suggesting a coming storm. “Sometime prior to the next 


crisis failures will reach a new low level. This will be a warning to the keen 
observer.” 


Hormes, B. E. Measuring growth and shrinkage by means of ratio charts. Indus. 
Manag., Sept., 1922. An instructive article in which the major value lies in the 


discussion and method of determining increase and decrease slope lines in ratio 
charts. 
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Kino, W. I. The net volume of saving in the United States. Journ. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Sept., 1922. Pp. 19. A constructive statement of the problem with 
part of the results given. (To be concluded.) 


Moorz, H. L. An eight-year cycle in rainfall. Mo. Weather Rev., July, 1922. P. 1, 


Movurae, Baron. Des variations de linégalité des revenus et du revenu moyen. 
Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, July-Aug.-Sept., 1922. Pp. 14. 


Myers, M. G. Monthly production of pig iron. Journ. Am. Stat. Assoc. June, 
1922. Concludes that pig iron production can be predicted from data on capac- 
ity of furnaces in blast. 


Oczuurn, W. F. and Tuomas, D. S. The influence of the business cycle on certain 
social conditions. Journ. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1922. Pp. 17. A review of 
the measures of the phases of the business cycle; the construction of a new 
measure; and the comparison with it of marriage, divorce, death, birth, crime and 
suicide rates. Steps in the method given. 


Peterson, R. E. K. Calculation of the correlation ratio. Journ. Am. Stat. Assoc. 
Sept., 1922. Pp. 4. An illustration of the tabular method of computing the 
correlation ratio. 


Potaxov, W. N. Kinetic statistics as an aid to production and distribution. Journ. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1922. Pp. 6. “Kinetic charts have a mission quite 
their own—to tell while the thing is being done whether it is being done well, 
and if not, why not; and whether it will be done in time, and if not, what steps 
should be taken to get the thing done.” 


Scuwarz-Leven. Der Einfluss der Produktionssteigerung auf die Produktions- 
kosten. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts., 2 Heft, 1922. Pp. 12. 


Secrist, H. and Atrman, B. L. I, A business barometer for retailers. National 
Retail Clothier, June 15, 1922. Pp. 9. II, Stock turnover in retail clothing 
stores—a barometer of expense and trade tendencies. July 20. Pp. 5. III, The 
control of expenses and profits in the retail merchandising of clothing. Sept. 21. 
Pp. 7. IV, Amounts sold per full-time salesman in retail clothing stores—a 
barometer of expense and trade tendencies. Oct. 6. Pp. 7. This series of ar- 
ticles deals with methods of controlling expenses and profits in retail clothing 
stores. 


Snoporass, K. A new price index for Great Britain. Journ. Am. Stat: Assoc. 
June, 1922. A description and critical account. Concludes that in the case at 
hand the evidence is that “very satisfactory wholesale price indexes can be 
constructed on the basis of less than 100 quotations.” 


Tuomann, D. Die Bevilkerungsbewegung in den schweizerischen Staten mit tiber 
10,000 Einwohnern in den Jahren 1891 bis 1920. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. 
Volkswirts., 1 Heft, 1922. 


Tucxer, R. S. Distribution of men physically unfit for military service. Journ. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1922. Pp. 7. An analysis of draft statistics and a 
criticism of the conclusions found in the study Defects Found in Drafted Men— 
a War Department publication. Concludes, among other things, “On the whole, 
they [the statistics] seem to show a superiority of the native white stock over 
the immigrant strain; and they almost certainly show a superiority of whites over 
negroes. They do not support the views put forth in Love and Davenport's 
report, concerning the superiority of southern agricultural whites, Indians, Mexi- 
cans, and natives of German and Scotch origin, and of rural districts in general 
as compared with urban; neither do they prove the inferiority of French Cana- 
dians. They are, however, consistent with Love and Davenport’s conclusions as 
to the freedom from defect of the northern native white agricultural districts 
and the Scandinavian groups, and the relative excess of defects among the negroes 
and the mountain whites of the Appalachians. Finally, they seem to indicate that 
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Americans living outside the state of their birth are, as the result of a selective 
process, physically superior to the stay-at-homes; and that, in consequence, the 
rapidly growing states are superior to those with more nearly stationary popula- 
tions; but they do not indicate that the inferiority of the latter has developed 
into racial degeneracy on the part of the native whites, except possibly in some 
parts of Maine, Vermont, Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee.” 


Turner, Mas. V. B. Agricultural wages and wage earners in Norway and Sweden. 
Mo. Labor Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 14. 


Vance, R. Business statistics as a basis for business planning. Administration, 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 5. Stresses the use of statistics for controlling executive action. 


pe Virte-Cuaprotte, M. Le mutiles et formes de la Guerre 1914-1918 en France. 


Bull. Stat. Générale de la France et du Service d’Observation des Prix, July, 
1922. Pp. 35. 


Woopsury, R. M. Westergaard’s method of expected deaths as applied to the 
study of infant mortality. Journ. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1922. Pp. ll. Ex- 
plains Westergaard’s method of “isolating the influence of a single factor from 
that of other associated factors, and of stating the results in clear and definite 


terms,” and applies the method to a study of infant mortality. Holds that the 
method has universal application. 


Wricut, P. G. Moore’s work in cycles. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1922. A crit- 
ical and, on the whole, unsympathetic review of Professor Moore’s work. Con- 
cludes, “It appears to the writer that, while it is always a fascinating pursuit to 
seek a physical basis for economic and sociological phenomena, in the present 
instance it is not necessary, in order to account for the roughly periodic ups and 
downs of business, to assign any such non-economic generating cycle. Adequate 
causal forces may be found in the capitalist system with its production in antici- 
pation of demand, its constant influx of labor-saving machinery, and its founda- 
tion upon a basis so non-material and so subject to the swift mutation of group 
psychology as credit. Indeed, the rough periodicity of business cycles suggests 
the elastic recurrence of human functioning rather than the mathematical pre- 
cision of cosmic phenomena.” 


Arbetslinernas stegring 1913-1921 i Sverige och vissa andra linder. Soc. Med., no. 
6, 1922. The rise in wages and cost of living in Sweden, 1913-1921, showed by 
graph and by tables—the year 1913 forming the basis of comparison. 


Les dommages de guerre et la reconstitution des régions libérées. Journ. Soc. Stat. 


de Paris, June, 1922. Pp. 8. One of a series of comprehensive articles—replete 
with statistical data. 


Estimating wool yields. Scoured content tests in France. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool 
Mfrs., July, 1922. A reprint of an article prepared by M. Robert Dantzer, super- 
intendent of the woolen mills of E. Ricalens Fils, Larroque-D’Olmes, Ariege, 
France. Discusses the problem of estimating wool shrinkage. 


Vylleriférseelser och deras orsaker under andra kvartalet 1922. Soc. Med., no. 9, 
1922. Pp. 6. A statistical account of drunkenness and its causes in Sweden dur- 
ing the second quarter of the current year. 


Kooperativ verksamhet: Sverige 1917-1919. Soc. Med., no. 6, 1922. Pp. 9. A sta- 
tistical presentation of coéperative enterprises in Sweden, 1917-1919. 


The lac trade. Commerce Mo., Oct., 1922. Pp. 2. Tabular and graphical ma- 
terial, 1913-1922. 


Manufacture of linen. Commerce Mo., Oct., 1922. Pp. 5. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


From the United States Tariff Commission have been received: 
Tariff Acts Compared (Washington, 1922, pp. 389). This is a compila- 
tion of the paragraphs of the recent House and Senate bills together with 
corresponding paragraphs of the previous acts of 1909 and 1913. 
Recent Tendencies in the Wool Trade with Special Reference to Their 
Tariff Aspects, 1920-1922 (pp. 49). This discusses the world surplus and 
its effect on prices; changes in normal price relations between grades; and 
the relative effect of different duties on the consumer. 
Also, in Tariff Information Surveys, revised editions of Household Ar- 
ticles of Cotton; Silk Wearing Apparel and Silk Small Wares; Heavy 
Leathers; Light Leathers (Group 1); and Surface-coated, Photographic, 
Cigarette and Miscellaneous Papers. 
Tariff Information Series 
No. 26, Census of Dyes and Other Synthetic Organic Chemicals, 1921 
(1922, pp. 173). 

No. 27, Emergency Tariff Act and Longstaple Cotton (pp. 35.) This 
deals more particularly with the trade in Egyptian cotton. 

No. 28, Hides and Skins (1922, pp. 28). 

No. 29, The Emergency Tariff and Its Effect on Cattle and Beef, Sheep 
and Mutton, Wool, Pork, and Miscellaneous Meats (1922, pp. 40). 

The letter from the Tariff Commission on Operation of Rates in the 
Emergency Tariff Act has been printed as Senate Document No. 224 (67 
Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 142). 

The Federal Trade Commission has published volume III of a Report 
on the Grain Trade, under the title of Terminal Grain Marketing (Wash- 
ington, 1922, pp. 332). This deals with car-lot movement of grain, trans- 
portation and road facilities, warehousing and storage, merchandising in 
terminal markets, financing the grain trade, the insurance charges and 
scalping in the cash markets. Many forms and statistical tables are added. 
The Commission has also published the Report on Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Trade Associations, incorporating the reports of January 10, February 18, 
June 9, 1921, and February 15, 1922 (pp. 150). This contains four parts: 
A preliminary survey of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Trade Associations; 
Southern Pine Association of New Orleans; Douglas Fir Lumber Manv- 
facturers’ and Loggers’ Associations; and Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Portland, Oregon. 


The Department of Commerce has issued in its Miscellaneous Series: 
No. 112, Volume of United States Trade, 1921, by Ports of Origin and 
Destination (Washington, 1922, pp. 57). 
No. 114, Foreign Periodicals on Trade and Economic Conditions (pp. 33). 
This is a serviceable list, many of the entries being classified 
by commodities with annotated comments describing the scope o! 
the journal. 
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No. 115, Trade of the United States with the World, 1920-1921. Part I: 
Imports (pp. 130). 


Four volumes of the detailed Report of the Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry, the first two of which have already been noted (Am. Econ. 
Rev., June, 1922, p. 376) have now been published as H. R, 408, 67 Cong., 
1 Sess. Part III (pp. 686) deals with transportation and freight rates. 
Part IV (pp. 266) is concerned with marketing and distribution. This 
volume contains a great many charts, illustrating the subjects of the 
Commission’s inquiry. 

Bull. 1083 of the federal Department of Agriculture deals with Farm 
and Terminal Market Prices: Wheat, Corn, and Oats, 1920-1921, by 
J. W. Strowbridge (September, 1922, pp. 58). There are maps showing 
production by states. Bull. 1068, by J. T. Sanders, is entitled Farm 
Ownership and Tenancy in the Black Prairies of Tezas. 


Some of the material prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and published in the 1921 Yearbook of the United States Department of 
Agriculture is being reprinted in eleven Yearbook Separates. The follow- 
ing nine are now available for distribution: 


No. 867, Imports and Exports of Agricultural Products. 
No. 868, Statistics of Grain Crops. 

No. 869, Statistics of Crops Other than Grain Crops. 
No. 870, Live Stock. 

No. 871, Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 

No. 872, The Corn Crop. 

No. 873, Wheat Production and Marketing. 

No. 877, The Cotton Situation. 

No. 878, A Graphic Summary of American Agriculture. 


The remaining two, No. 874, Our Beef Supply, and No. 876, Cost Data 
for Farm Products, are in press. 


The Department of Agriculture has prepared a useful list of Publications 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, including those issued by 
the Bureau of Markets prior to July, 1921, and those issued by the Bureau 
of Markets and Crop Estimates from July, 1921, to July, 1922 (pp. 9). 


The Joint Hearings, representing the testimony of some fifty witnesses, 
before the Senate Committee on Commerce and the House Committee on 
the Merchant Marine act of 1920 have been printed in two volumes (Wash- 
ington, 1922, pp. 12,059). These Hearings were held in April and May 
of this year. The majority views of the House Committee appear as 
Report No. 1112, under the title of American Merchant Marine (67 Cong., 
2 Sess., June 16, 1922, pp. 35), and the views of the minority as Report 
No. 1112, part 2, under the title The Ship Subsidy Bill (67 Cong., 2 Sess., 
June 28, 1922, pp. 35). 


The Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry on the proposal to amend Section 5 of the Cotton 
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Futures act and to prevent sale of cotton and grain in future markets haye 
been printed (pp. 175). These Hearings were held during the first half 
of the current year. This same committee has also printed the Hearings on 
Investigation of Organizations Engaged in Combating Legislation for the 
Relief of Agriculture (pp. 324). 

The Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis has collected a series of 
illustrated articles on The Nature and Functions of a Grain Exchange, The 
Flour Mills of Minneapolis, The Linseed Oil Industry, and Future Trading, 
Hedging and Speculation in Grain Exchanges, prepared by John C. Mc- 
Hugh, Secretary of the Chamber. The Chamber also has for distribution 
other pamphlets bearing upon grain marketing, namely, Question Book 
Regarding Present Grain Marketing System (pp. 28), and Handling the 
Farmers’ Grain, by F. R. Durant (pp. 31). 


From the National Coal Association (Washington, D. C.) have been 
received a number of pamphlets as follows: Statement of J. D. A. Morrow 
before the Committee on Labor of the House of Representatives, April 25, 
1922; The Objections of Bituminous Coal Operators of the United States 
to Regulation of Business by Legislation, and Particularly to Senate Bill 
1807, Introduced by Senator Frelinghuysen, are Fundamental ; Transporta- 
tion, the Problem of Soft Coal; The 1920 Soft Coal Shortage. 


The First National Bank of Boston is publishing a series of economic 
maps of the principal countries of the world under the general title Markets 
of the World. The first series of maps was issued in 1920; to this have 
been more recently added the United States and Canada series. The maps 
contain data showing population and are accompanied by text containing a 
considerable amount of statistical data relating to the several countries and 
states. This series is made up in loose-leaf form. The maps are clear and 
information is very conveniently arranged. 

From the Bureau of Business Research (Professor Horace Secrist, Di- 
rector) of Northwestern University School of Commerce have been received 
the following studies: 

Wholesale Price Movements of Paper in Chicago, January 1, 1913 to 
June 30, 1922, by James Grantham (pp. 6). 

Stock Turnover in Retail Clothing Stores, by Professor Secrist (pp. 10). 

Amounts Sold per Full-time Salesman in Retail Clothing Stores, by 
Professor Secrist and Blanche L. Altman (pp. 14). 

The Control of Expenses and Profits in the Retail Merchandising of 
Clothing, by Professor Secrist (pp. 14). (Chicago, price 50 cents each.) 


Corporations 


Tue Report oF THE Joint ComMiss1on oF AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY ON 
TRANsPoRTATION. The Joint Commission was created by a resolution 
adopted by the United States Senate on May 31, 1921, and by the House 
of Representatives on June 7, 1921, for the purpose of investigating the 
causes for the agricultural depression. The Committee divided its inquiry 


ry 
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into four major subjects—the condition of agriculture, credit, transporta- 
tion, and marketing and distribution. The volume before us on Trans- 
portation (Part III of Report of Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry, 67 Cong., 1 Sess., Rep. 408, part 3, Washington, Gov. Prtg. Office, 
1922, pp. 686) results from an exhaustive investigation. It is stated that tlie 
collection and assembling of the data in this report represents the com- 
bined efforts of over 1,600 people and the circulation of more than 250,000 
questionnaires. The scope of the report may be seen from the following 
chapter headings: I. Economic Relationship of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Transportation; II. Transportation by Steam Railroads; III. Railroad 
Management and Organization; IV. Railway Finance; V. Railroad Express 
Companies; VI. Parcel Post; VII. Electric Railways; VIII. Highway 
Transportation; IX. Transportation by Water; X. Federal and State Regu- 
lation of Transportation; XI. Foreign Railway System; and XII. History 
of Railway Transportation. An attempt was thus made to review the trans- 
portation system of the United States as a whole. The Commission was to 
report in ninety days, but the time was subsequently extended to April 15, 
1922. 


Viewed as an investigation, the chief contribution lies in chapter 1, 
which contains a collection of data showing the transportation charges 
in relation to the market prices of a selected list of commodities. The 
report first makes an estimate of the relation between freight revenue 
and the value of all commodities transported. The total value at point 
of origin of the commodities carried in 1914 is estimated on the basis of 
census reports at $33,298,000,000, the freight charges for 1914 being about 
6.05 per cent of this amount. The application of tonnage and revenue 
figures from railroad reports to values found from census reports of com- 
modities produced, with an estimated allowance for goods consumed locally, 
is open to serious question. It may be noted that in a letter to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce ( Hearings 
on H. R. 4378, 1919, vol. 2, p. 2426) Mr. J. Kruttschnitt submitted an 
estimate by a different process of the value of goods transported in 1914 
by freight of $1,482,000,000, of which sum the freight revenue was 3.6 per 
cent. These two estimates are difficult to check because of the large 
amount of miscellaneous tonnage to which no value per ton can be correctly 
assigned. 


However, the chief discussion is in regard to the charges and value of 
special commodities. An analysis is given of 9,476 cars of fresh fruits 
and vegetables handled in eastern cities between September, 1920, and 
July, 1921. The average haul was 1,400 miles. Of the wholesale selling 
price at destination the shipper received 60 per cent, transportation charges 
amount to 32 per cent, and taxes, handling, and profits of distribution, 
constituted the remaining 8 per cent. The percentage absorbed by trans- 
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portation varied widely for various classes of fruits and vegetables, the 
percentage for barreled apples being shown as 11.65 and for Texas cabbage 
as 79.23 per cent. Information regarding prices and freight rates is also 
given for the following articles: grain, cotton, livestock, wool, butter, cheese, 
condensed milk, poultry, eggs, fertilizer, agricultural implements, ore, iron 
and steel, coal, lumber, shingles, paper, petroleum products, cement, hollow 
tile, boots, shoes, dry goods, and cotton piece goods. 


What conclusions are to be drawn from such facts regarding freight 
rates and market prices? It is shown that on Texas cabbage the freight 
rate to Chicago is much greater than the price received by the farmer while 
“the amount of freight in the average purchase of dry goods is so small 
that it is difficult to show it.’ It further appears that tremendous fluctua- 
tions in the percentage take place within a year owing to fluctuations in 
market prices. The Joint Committee of Agricultural Inquiry draws the 
general conclusion that ‘greater consideration should be given in the future 
by public rate-making authorities and by railroads in the making of trans- 
portation rates to the relative value of commodities and existing and pros- 
pective economic conditions.” 


This recommendation is not very definite. What is implied by “greater 
consideration”? Some consideration has always been given to the rela- 
tive value of commodities. If it means anything it must mean that rate 
makers should follow the market fluctuations in the prices of coal, wheat, 
and other commodities, and make rate adjustments accordingly. In fact, 
in another place (p. 404) the report recommends that the Commission 
keep up currently statistics showing the relation of prices of commodi- 
ties and freight rates. Such a recommendation as to the basis of rate 
making may well be challenged. There is no evidence in the report that 
the probable consequences of such a policy were analyzed. It is surprising 
that in a volume which was made to include so many chapters remotely 
related to the condition of agriculture, none was included on the theory of 
transportation. Such a chapter might have indicated that transportation 
is a productive industry requiring labor and capital. Transportation pro- 
duces a part of the value of the Texas cabbage sold in Chicago just as 
truly as does agriculture. Freight charges are not exactions to be remitted 
when the shippers feel they cannot pay them. They are the prices for 
services. That price should be reasonable at all times. Reasonable rates 
are such that in the aggregate they leave a net return sufficient to attract 
capital, and such that each class of commodities carried contributes to the 
necessary aggregate revenues in proportion to the expense occasioned, so far 
as this can be apportioned, the unapportionable outgo being distributed 
in accordance with the normal value of the commodities. To attempt to 
follow temporary fluctuations in market values would introduce instability 
and confusion into the rate structure and would retard business enterprise 
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more than it would help it. As the Interstate Commerce Commission said 
in a recent opinion: “The needs of commerce cannot be met if rates are 
to fluctuate with market prices of commodities” (Reduced Rates, 1922, 68 
I. C. C. 676, 784.) 


It is impossible, in this review, to take up all of the conclusions. The 
introductory summary lists 31 recommendations and 17 findings. But there 
are numerous other recommendations or findings scattered throughout the 
volume which are not included in the summary. 

Chapter 2 is a review of data relating to the property investment, traffic, 
car and terminal facilities, and expenditures of steam roads. There is an 
illuminating discussion of the car service problem with the recommendation 
that a comprehensive system for the control of freight car equipment be 
adopted. The general conclusion is reached that with the exception of 
terminal facilities and the supply of freight car equipment, the present 
facilities of the steam roads will, with increased operating efficiency, meet 
the present needs for transportation. 

Chapter 3, which covers only three pages, was evidently intended to 
take up the question of operating efficiency. It is stated that it was im- 
possible for the Commission “to make such an examination and analysis 
of the operation of each individual railroad as would permit arriving at 
conclusions or making suggestions with respect to the efficiency of each 
individual line.” Chapter 4 is a review of the elements of railroad finance. 
It states that the Transportation act as a whole is “a most valuable piece of 
constructive legislation and gives promise of working out to the great benefit 
of the country.” 

Chapters 5 to 9 inclusive are convenient collections of data on the subjects 
named but do not call for special comment. Chapter 10 gives a succinct 
review of the laws relating to federal regulation and describes the organiza- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The report expresses the 
view that regional offices of the Commission should be established as con- 
tributing to the convenience of shippers, to a better coérdination of interstate 
and intrastate rates, and to a more thorough understanding of the relation- 
ship between rates and local conditions. It is not clear just what is recom- 
mended. Does a “regional office” mean merely a branch office, or a regional 
commission? A fuller discussion of this matter will be found in the 
testimony of Mr. E. E. Clark, then chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on H. R. 4378 (vol. III, pp. 2894-2896), in 1919. There is also 
a recommendation that an agency be created in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to secure and correlate statistical and other information with 
reference to the related activities—transportation, trade, industry, and com- 
merce. It is not made clear what is meant by correlation of the information. 
The reprint of statistics now published by other branches of the government 
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might be vetoed by those who are trying to cut down government expenses, 

The chapter also recommends a central control of freight car supply 
and increased efficiency in the operation of freight terminals. It further 
recommends or finds that railroad consolidation should not be compulsory, 
that transcontinental rates may be lower to Pacific coast terminals than to 
intermediate points, that a “continued arbitration body” multiplies rather 
than minimizes labor disputes, that the respective authorities of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and Shipping Board should be reconciled by 
Congress, that present full crew laws need modification, that the trends 
incident to motor transportation should be studied, that the War Department 
be directed to report on proposed waterway improvements before they are 
adopted, that regulation of rates on coastwise traffic is not feasible or 
necessary at present, that the American merchant marine cannot be main- 
tained on a proper basis without some sort of government aid, and that 
Panama Canal tolls should be based upon the cost of operation and the 
value of the service rendered. With such a variety of topics considered, 
a thorough discussion is not to be looked for. It is useful, however, to have 
a mere catalogue of present-day transportation problems. 


Chapter 11 shows that transportation throughout the world has been 
affected by conditions created by the World War. The report ventures 
the opinion that state-owned railroads have not recovered from the effects 
of the war or met the economic dislocations with greater effectiveness than 
those privately owned and operated. The facts cited do not indicate just 
what effect public ownership and private ownership respectively had in the 
recovery from war disclocations. Certainly private railroads received 
government aid during and after the war. For much of the material in the 
historical sketch of transportation, acknowledgment of indebtedness is made 
to When Railroads Were New by Charles Frederick Carter, and Henry V. 
Poor’s Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Internal Improvements. 


The volume as a whole, with its variety of data and well-conceived 
charts, is a useful compilation for students on transportation. Teachers 
might well use it as a supplementary text in a course on transportation. 


M. O. Lorenz. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics has issued in mimeo- 
graphed form an elaborate list of references to literature relating to the 
Union Pacific System (Aug. 15, 1922, pp. 298). The list of authors re- 
ferred to numbers over 600. The titles are arranged, first, by the name 
of the railroads, and, second, under each road in chronological order. An 
attempt is made to indicate the libraries where the books and articles in- 
cluded in the list may be consulted. 


The following reports relating to corporations and public utilities have 
been received: 


\ 
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Corporation Laws of State of Connecticut, Revised November 1, 1921 
(Hartford, 1921, pp. 108). 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Public Service Commission for the 
First District of the State of New York, for the Year Ended December 31, 
1919. Vol 1, Report and Appendix (Albany, pp. 358). 


Forty-third Annual Report of the Railroad Commission of South Carolina, 
1921 (Columbia, 1922, pp. 242). 


General Corporation Laws of West Virginia, 1921 (Charleston, pp. 131). 


The Public Service Commission, State of West Virginia, Seventh— 
Eighth Annual Reports (Charleston, pp. 946). 


The Bell Telephone Securities Company has prepared a pamphlet on 
Bell Telephone Securities (New York, May 1, 1922, pp. 51). This con- 
tains reference tables and descriptions for the use of brokers and invest- 
ment houses with an introductory statement of the organization and financ- 
ing of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and associated 
companies. 


Labor 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued: 

No. 296, Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1920 (Washington, June, 1922, pp. 
247). 

No. 298, Causes and Prevention of Accidents in the Iron and Steel Indus- 
try, 1910-1919, by Lucian W. Chaney (June, 1922, pp. 398). 
Contains many interesting charts showing fluctuations during 
the period under consideration. 

No. 300, Retail Prices, 1913 to December, 1920 (May, 1922, pp. 217). 

No. 304, Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, held 
at Chicago, September, 1921 (Aug., 1922, pp. 254). 

No. 305, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Iron and Steel Industry: 1907 
to 1920 (July, 1922, pp. 201). 

No. 316, Hours and Earnings in Anthracite and Bituminous Coal Mining © 
(July, 1922, pp. 63). The data for anthracite are for date Jan- 
uary, 1922; and for bituminous, the winter of 1924-1922. 


The National Personnel Association (20 Vesey Street, New York) an- 
nounces that it has for sale a series of publications formerly issued by the 
National Association of Corporation Training, which hitherto has not been 
available for purchase. In the “Confidential Report Service’ are to be 
noted: No. 1, An Initial Survey of the Problem of Labor Turnover (price, 
50c); No. 2, An Initial Survey of the Present Status of Business Corres- 
pondence (50c); No. 8, A Survey of Some of the Industrial-Educational 
Problems of Reconstruction (25c); No. 4, A Preliminary Survey of the 
Problem of Representation in Industry ($2); No. 5, Bonus Plans and 
Other Schemes for Insuring Satisfactory Punctuality and Attendance Re- 
cords ($8); No. 6, Methods of Transfer and Promotion in Business Organ- 
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izations ($1); No. 7, Employe Stock-Ownership Plans ($5). In the 
“Special Report Service”: No. 1, Trade Apprenticeship Schools ($1); 
No. 2, Office Work Schools ($1); No. 8, Methods of Industrial Education 
(50c); No. 4, Hygiene and Sanitation for the Worker ($1); No. 5, 4 
Survey of the Housing Problem (50c); No. 6, Employe Insurance ($2.50); 
No. 7, Business Suggestions from Employes ($4.50). This Association has 
also recently issued Special Reports No. 1, Pensions for Industrial and 
Commercial Employees (Aug., 1922, pp. 22), and No. 2, Disseminating 
Information among Employees (Aug., 1922, pp. 8). 

The Decisions of the United States Railroad Labor Board with Addenda 
and Interpretations, 1921, have been collected and printed in a single volume 
(Chicago, 1922, pp. 1007). The volume contains a cumulative index-digest. 


The American Smelting and Refining Company has issued for informa- 
tion of stockholders several pamphlets dealing with “Improved Industrial 
Relations.”” Among the topics considered are Accident Prevention, Pen- 
sions and Welfare, and Raising Output and Reducing Costs. 

The following public documents relating to labor questions have been 
received : 

Labor Laws of the State of California, 1921 (Sacramento, 1922, pp. 292). 

Second Annual Report of the Court of Industrial Relations of the State 
of Kansas, 1921 (Topeka, 1922, pp. 107). 

Thirtieth Annual Report of the Maryland State Board of Labor and 
Statistics, 1921 (Baltimore, pp. 383). 

New York State Labor Law, with Amendments, Additions and Annota- 
tions to August 1, 1922 (Albany, 1922, pp. 143). 

New York State Miscellaneous Labor Laws, with Amendments, Additions 
and Annotations to August 1, 1922 (Albany, 1922, pp. 165). 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Tue Present Brancn Banxine Controversy. Branch banking is a 
phase of American banking which has at various times in the history of the 
United States assumed considerable importance. During the past decade 
branch banks or branch offices have been opened by state banks in various 
states. The competition thus introduced not only between state banks but 
of the state banks with the national banks has been very keen. Under our 
national banking laws and the rulings of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
it has been generally held that national banks were prohibited from establish- 
ing branches. 


In those few instances where national banks have branches, they have 
been established under special rulings or under authority of an act of 
Congress which permits a national bank to purchase a state bank and operate 
such branches as the state institution may already have established. 

The question is now one of very active discussion among American bank- 
ers, and at the recent annual meeting of the American Bankers Association 
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resolutions were passed condemning the policy of branch banking either by 
state or by national banks. The resolution stated: “We regard branch 
banking or the establishment of additional offices by banks as detrimental 
to the best interests of the people of the United States. Branch banking 
is contrary to public policy, violates the basic principles of our government, 
and concentrates the credit of the nation and the power of money in the 
hands of a few.” 

In addition to the legalized branches of both state and national banks 
now existing, there have developed in certain sections of the country chains 
of banks; although not openly a system of branch banks, they actually con- 
stitute to all intents and purposes a branch banking system. Such chain 
bank systems exist in many parts of the middle west where the opposition 
to branch banking is particularly strong. Banking of this type has all the 
appearance of independent banking, but actually, through a community 
of interest or common ownership, it constitutes a variety of branch banking 
which from many points of view is the least desirable of all branch banking 
systems because of the hidden responsibility of such ostensibly independent 
banks. 

There is great diversity in the banking laws of the various states and 
much of the present agitation arose from the fear on the part of state banks, 
especially in the western states, that national banks as well as large state 
banks in time would open branches in various parts of the state. Such 
banks feared the competition of the national banks and, on the other hand, 
national banks in many states have been confronted with the competition 
introduced in many cities and in a few states by the branches of state banks. 

Because this subject is comparatively new to most American bankers there 
exists considerable misinformation on the subject. Prejudice, sentiment, 
and imagined evil have dominated much of the discussion that has centered 
around this question. ‘To some people branch banking has meant a system 
of banking such as that which exists in many of the European countries and 
Canada. The extreme types of the system rather than possible modi- 
fications to meet the existing needs of American business have been pictured 
by those opposing the idea. A study of the situation in the light of the 
actual facts that have developed from this controversy shows that those 
favoring the branch banking idea in this country have had in mind an 
entirely different conception from that system which is in vogue in many 
foreign countries. A careful analysis of the motive behind the present 
movement on the part of national banks to obtain the branch privilege shows 
that it is not a movement for a state or nation-wide system, but for the 
right to establish additional offices in the local community of the parent 
institutions. Such a branch banking system is an entirely different thing, 
both in its fundamental theory and in its practical operation, from the 


branch banking systems of Europe or the chain banking system that already 
exists. 
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A Survey of State Banking Laws with Reference to Branch Banking 


The following study of the banking laws of the various states in the union 
with respect to branch banking shows what a wide diversity exists not only 
as to the laws but as to policy. In a general way, the states can be grouped 
as follows with regard to the question of branch banking. 


Group I. States permitting branch banking. 

(a) Branches permitted in cities where main office is located: New York, 
Maine, Michigan, and Ohio. 

(b) States permitting state-wide branch banking: Massachusetts, Oregon 
(conditional), North Carolina, Delaware, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Louisiana, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arizona, California, 
Georgia, Virginia ($25,000 capital or more), South Carolina, 
Wyoming (by implication). 

Group II. States prohibiting branch banking, but having some branches 
that were established either before the law prohibiting them was passed, 
or by special legislation: Washington, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Florida, 
Alabama, Indiana, Arkansas, Maryland (no special statute permitting 
branches ). 

Group III. States absolutely prohibiting branch banking and in which no 
banks have branches: Kentucky, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Idaho, 
Montana, Illinois, Colorado, New Mexico, Vermont, Minnesota, West 
Virginia, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Texas, Connecticut, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Utah, Nevada, and Missouri. 

Or, to present the same story from another point of view, the states might 

be grouped as follows: 

1. Seventeen states which permit branch banking: Arizona, California, 
Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana (banks, savings banks and trust companies 
having paid-in capital and surplus of one million dollars or over), Maine 
(permitted as to trust companies), Massachusetts (permitted as to trust 
companies), Mississippi, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island (permitted as to trust companies), South Carolina, Tenn- 
essee, Virginia, Wyoming. 

2. Seventeen states which have no specific provision: Arkansas’, District 
of Columbia, Florida’, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky’, Maryland’, 
Michigan’, Minnesota, Montana’, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey (pro- 
hibited as to trust companies—no provision as to banks), Oklahoma, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia. 

8. Fifteen states which prohibit branch banking: Alabama, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Dakota (by implication), Oregon, South Dakota (by implication), 
Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin. 

On the basis of the foregoing survey, it is patent that we do not have 

in the United States anything like a uniform policy with respect to branch 

banking. The contention of some of the opponents of this branch banking 


idea, that such a system is un-American, is obviously beside the point. We 


*Have some branch banks in state, established under special circumstances. 

*Banking commissioner has given Liberty Insurance Bank of Louisville right to 
open offices, to receive deposits, ete., when national banks in Kentucky inaugurate 
such a policy. 
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have national banks with branches and national banks without branches, 
depending in part upon the particular legislation of the state and congress, 
as well as the peculiar business development of the community. Likewise 
we have some state banks with branches and some without, depending again 
upon particular state legislation and commercial conditions. Obviously 
there exists no basis for the assertion that the proposal to establish branch 
banks is a departure from a long-established system of banking. The 
American banking system is very complex and diverse. In this it is not 
different from other branches of business. Banking, like business in gen- 
eral, must be responsive to change in industrial conditions. No single 
business enterprise has ever yet assumed a fixed form and continued un- 
changed for any considerable period of time. “Abandoning the faith and 
practice of the Fathers” has always been an appeal to the emotions and 
has been brought forth usually either when facts were not available or 
when there was an unwillingness to recognize them. Any one at all familiar 
with banking history in the United States knows quite well that it has never 
been characterized by uniformity. We have experimented, as is the practice 
of all new countries, with many kinds of banking systems, as well as with 
various types of business organization. If we are to progress in the future 
as we have in the past, it is safe to assert that we are not through with this 
experimentation. A static condition of an individual, a business, or a 


nation always argues that a period of growth and progress has come to a 
close. 


Objections to an Extension of Branch Banking 


Opposition to the branch banking idea has been very vigorous in certain 
quarters. Chief among the objections that have been raised has been the 
fear that a branch banking system will lead ultimately to too great a 
centralization of banking funds. The old fear of playing into the hands of 
a “money power” has again arisen. It is rather interesting in this con- 
nection to point out some of the fallacies connected with this contention. 
To the so-called money power there has always been ascribed the power to 
control the interest rate. The extent to which the price of capital is 
determined by the interplay of many economic forces and not by the whims 
of any group or clique has often been shown in the past and is well illus- 
trated by existing conditions, yet the old fallacious ideas still persist. Un- 
fortunately, the mobility and true character of wealth is not as well under- 
stood as it should be. Many people apparently are not aware of the fact 
that wealth must, at all times, be productively employed if it is to be of any 
lasting benefit to those who temporarily control it. Goods can be profitably 
produced only when they meet the needs of society. The value of the 
capital fund existing in a country is determined by the demands of society 
and not by the will of those who control the capital. The idea that capital 
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funds can be manipulated in such a way as to create artificially a shortage 
or abundance to the benefit of a particular class, is entirely erroneous. The 
very permanence of the capital fund is dependent upon its continued pro- 
ductive utilization. There exists no middle ground. In the light of these 


facts, raising a hue and cry over the possibility of creating a money power 
through a branch banking system illustrates the fallacy of some of these 
popular notions. As a matter of fact, a branch banking system would be more 
likely to benefit the masses and reduce the advantage of the wealthy rather 
than to injure them, since the more easily capital can flow from one part 


of the country to another and from one part of a community to another in 
response to opportunities for its productive uses, the greater the benefit, 


in all probability, that would accrue to the community. This would produce 
a uniform interest rate based upon the total capital fund in relation to the 
total demand. It is the barriers that are set up to the free flow of capital 


from one community to another that act as a handicap to production and 
paralyze industry, and create abnormal profits for capital. Money monop- 
oly is possible only in restricted areas; it is impossible if all the available 
funds of the country are available equally in all parts of the country. 


Underlying Factors Creating Present Demand for Branch Banks 


As was earlier pointed out, the present demand for the right to establish 
branch banks has come from the large cities. Our federal reserve system, 
through a system of interdistrict borrowing, has created a mobility in our 
banking facilities that admirably meets the needs of the country. This 
federally controlled branch banking system has eliminated the old obstacles 
to the free flow of funds from one part of the country to another, and the 
present demand for branch banking has, as a consequence, not come from 
any desire to establish state-wide or country-wide branch banking. It has 
come about rather as a result of community needs within certain restricted 


commercial areas, especially in the rapidly growing metropolitan areas. 
With the quick growth of our cities to the point where they now cover a 
vast area, the banking problem has become difficult, not only for the banker 
but for the business man as well. Business establishments that were origin- 
ally in the older industrial centers have been compelled to move to other 


districts in order that their growth be not restricted. As a consequence the 
distances between them and their banking connections have increased to a 


point where their old banking connection is, in many cases, inconvenient. 
This shifting of the industrial centers in our large cities has created a new 
banking problem, which, unless relief is granted, will find financial insti- 


tutions penalized by arbitrary legal restrictions. 
There exists no good reason for preventing a financial institution from 
expanding to meet the needs of its customers as a result of sound industrial 


progress any more than for legally restricting the growth of an industrial 
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establishment or its efforts to meet the industrial needs of the nation. 
Fifty years ago the industrial centers in our large cities were confined 
usually to a single area, making it entirely feasible and possible for an 
urban bank to supply the needs of industry from a single location. Condi- 
tions have now changed and efforts are being made to meet the new situa- 
tion. There is nothing monopolistic or reprehensible in this desire to be 
in a position to give adequate service to their old customers who have been 
forced to move to other parts of the city. These are the important and 
underlying factors that have been active in making city banks seek to obtain 
permission that will enable their institutions to render service capable of 
meeting the needs of industry in their local community. 


It is sometimes argued that under a system of branch banking, money is 
taken out of the community and not reinvested there. Such an argument 
is fallacious, on the grounds of both practice and theory. It is a relic of 
medieval thinking when social and business life centered around small re- 
stricted neighborhoods and each community was always on guard lest some- 
thing might be taken from it and enrich or benefit some other isolated social 
and business group. If money exists in a community, the presence of 
branch banks and other savings institutions, through their continual appeal 
to save, increases the amounts which are saved by the people in the com- 
munity and which are always available to them; in the absence of such banks 
and savings institutions these savings would usually be dissipated. One 
of the chief purposes and justifications of branch banks in urban commu- 
nities is the urge and impetus they give to saving. In other words, the 
savings bank feature of branch banking is almost always more important 
than the purely commercial banking feature. So far as the neighborhood's 
money not being reinvested in the community is concerned, it should be 
pointed out that both the branch banks and other loaning institutions are 
always on the lookout for good investments. The particular neighborhood 
having a branch bank, like any other neighborhood, enjoys that command 
of funds from the branch bank and other investing institutions which its 
credit and opportunities warrant. 


As a matter of fact the funds now gathered into neighborhood or country 
banks are not, as a whole, reinvested in the particular community from 
which the funds are secured. Such neighborhood and country banks not 
only keep a considerable amount of their funds with their city correspond- 
ents, but also buy bonds of business corporations and commercial paper of 
concerns far distant. It is idle, therefore, to argue that a neighborhood 
or a country bank immediately turns back to the people of the community 
all the surplus funds which are available for investment. These banks, like 
any other banks, are seeking the very best possible investment for their 
funds. Nor is there in a system of branch banks any less intimate and 
frequent contact between the people of the community and the bank. 
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The success of the branch depends upon the ability of the manager of his 
force to render service to the people of the neighborhood, and there is every 
reason for the employees of the branch bank to render the most efficient 
and courteous service to al! the actual and potential patrons of the bank, 
as well as to take an interest in the business and life of the people of the 
neighborhood. 

The management of the branch banks as compared with individual banks 
is not one about which dogmatism is warranted. However, it is generally 
admitted that the large city banks which would be interested in establishing 
city branches or which have done so have built up a very efficient personnel 
and have installed the best system and organization in their business. 

W. F. Geruarr. 

First National Bank in St. Louis. 


Compilations have been made of state banking laws as follows: Banking 
Laws of Arizona Enacted during the First Special Session of the Fifth 
Legislature (Phoenix, Superintendent of Banks, pp. 53); Combined Bank- 
ing Laws of the State of Alabama (Montgomery, Jan., 1922, pp. 45); State 
Banking Laws of West Virginia, 1921 (Charleston, State Banking Com- 
missioner, pp. 167). 


The following state documents relating to banking have been received: 

Statement Showing Total Resources and Liabilities of Illinois State Banks 
at the Close of Business, June 30, 1922 (Springfield, pp. 743). 

Ninth Annual Report of the Banking Commissioner of Kentucky, 1920- 
1921, (Frankfort, pp. 160). 

Sizty-fifth Annual Report of the Bank Commission of Maine, 1921- 
1922 (Augusta, 1922, pp. 32) 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Bank Commissioner of the State of 
Maryland, Showing the Condition of State Banks, Trust Companies and 
Savings Institutions (Baltimore, 1922, pp. 153). 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance of New 
Jersey Relative to Savings Banks, Trust Companies and State Banks of 
Discount and Deposit, 1921 (Trenton, 1922, pp. 49). 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks of New York State Rela- 
tive to Savings and Loan Associations, Land Bank of the State of New York 
and Credit Unions for 1920 (Albany, 1921, pp. 478). 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bank Commissioner Showing the Condi- 
tion of State Banking Institutions as of June 30, 1922 (Providence, 1922, 
pp. 236). 


The Savings Bank Division of the American Bankers Association (New 
York) has reprinted The Savings Bank Business, by L. D. Woodworth, 
originally published in the Savings Bank Journal (New York), November, 
1922 (pp. 8); and New Records in School Savings Banking, Including 
Third Annual Report on Systems Throughout the United States with Honor 
Roll for 1921-1922 (pp. 11 
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The Federal Reserve Board has issued a pamphlet, Questionnaire on 
Ezercise of Trust Powers by National Banks (Washington, 1922, pp. 23). 
This sums up the replies of 890 banks which had established trust companies, 
to questions relating to the process of advertising for trust business, and 
success in the operation of a trust department. 


The Treasury Department has changed the form of the monthly Circula- 
tion Statement, beginning with July 1, 1922, in order to show more accur- 
ately the distribution of the stock of money in the United States. “In 
the new form of statement only money outside of the Treasury and the 
Federal reserve banks is included in circulation. In previous circulation 
statements, money held by the Federal reserve banks (other than money 
held by or for Federal reserve agents, and Federal reserve notes held by 
the issuing banks in their own vaults) was included in the amount in 
circulation. Under that method of computing money in circulation trans- 
fers of gold between a Federal reserve agent resulted in an apparent change 
in the amount of money in circulation, and there are instances where the 
Circulation Statement owing to such transfers showed a decline in money 
in circulation when, as a matter of fact, there had been an actual increase, 
and an increase when in fact there had been a decrease. The new form 
shows a per capita circulation on July 1, 1922, of $39.87, whereas under 
the form of statement heretofore used it would have been $49.17.” 


The Federal Farm Loan Board has prepared the Farm Loan Program 
(Washington, June, 1922, Circular no. 5, pp. 13), where will be found 
“in brief form, answers to the questions most frequently asked of the act.” 


The Service Department of the First National Bank in St. Louis (with 
which Professor W. F. Gephart is associated as vice-president) in a pamph- 
let, Recent Developments in Commercial Banking Policy (St. Louis, Sep- 
tember, 1922, pp. 8), has made an interesting study of the growth of bank 
investments and securities during the past two years as compared with 
holdings of commercial paper. According to this analysis, while prices 
have declined 40 per cent since May, 1920, and the fiscal volume of goods 
produced and manufactured has declined about 10 per cent, banking re- 
sources declined only about 5 per cent. This has produced a situation 
whereby banks have a surplus of loanable funds. “With the lower price 
level and the small volume of goods, industry has not required the same 
relative amount of working capital in proportion to present banking facili- 
ties.” As a result, the banks have placed more of their funds in long-time 
investments. Between 1911 and 1913, state banks had on an average from 
13 to 16 cents in such investments for every dollar in loans and discounts. 
On March 14, 1922, they had 67.1 cents in these long-time investments for 
each dollar in loans and discounts. For all banks, including national, the 
increase was from 37.1 to 53.4 cents. The recent change in New York 
City is even more striking. From February, 1921, taking into account 
only the commercial loans, the New York banks had on an average about 
81.2 cents in investments for every dollar in commercial loans and dis- 
counts. On a basis of total loan and discount items, including stockbrokers’ 
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loans, they had about 23 cents in investments for each dollar of loans and 
discounts. In August of this year these respective ratios had increased to 
80 cents and 45 cents. 


Public Finance 


The report of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on the subject 
of Economies and Savings in Governmental Business has appeared under 
date of May 8, 1922 (Washington, pp. 93). 


The United States Internal Revenue Bureau has issued the 1922 edition 
of Regulations 62, relating to the Income Taz and War Profits and Excess 
Profits Taz under the Revenue Act of 1921 (Washington, 1922, pp. 420). 


Students of current federal finance should note that the Internal Revenue 
Bulletin supersedes the Income Taz and Sales Taz bulletins previously 
published by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. This series consists of 
weekly bulletins of income, sales, capital-stock, estate, child-labor, and 


miscellaneous tax rulings I 
cover and cumulate during 


si-monthly digests are printed under separate 
per annum and should be made at the office of the Superintendent of Docu- 


year. Subscription for this service is $2 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

The Department of Finance of the government of the Philippine Islands 
has issued the Annual Report of the Insular Collector of Customs for the 
Fiscal Year Ended December 31, 1921 (Manila, 1922, pp. 320). 

There has also been received the Report of the Dominican Customs 
Receivership under the American-Dominican Convention of 1907, for 1921 
(Washington, 1922, pp. 103 

The Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce (Harrisburg) has made a 
study of State Budget Systems. This includes a budget plan for Pennsyl- 
vania and a description of Pennsylvania’s appropriation methods as well as 
budget systems in different states. It is noted that there are four types 
of state budgets; the executive budget, administrative budget systems, 
administrative-legislative budget systems, and the legislative budget system. 
Concise information is given as to the practice in different states (pp. 120). 

The following tax reports and documents have been received: 

Inheritance Tax Act of California, 1921 (State Controller, Sacramento, 
1922, pp. 175). 

Proceedings of the Fifth and Sizth Annual Conferences of the Inherit- 
ance Tax Appraisers of California (Sacramento, 1922, pp. 140). 


Revenue Law of Assessment and Tazation of Iowa, July 4, 1921 (Auditor 
of State, Des Moines, pp. 104 


Revised Instructions t Observed in the Assessment and Equalization 
of Property in Kansas, Revised December, 1921 (Topeka, 1922, pp. 111). 

Fourth Annual Report of the Kentucky State Tax Commission, 1921 
(Frankfort, pp. 81). 

Fifth Annual Report the Louisiana Tax Commission, 1921 (Baton 


Rouge, pp. 293). 
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Fourth Biennial Report of the Maryland Taz Commission, 1921 (Balti- 
more, 1922, pp. 88). 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Corporations and Tazation of 
Massachusetts, 1921 (Boston, pp. 250). 

Fourteenth Annual Report on the Statistics of Municipal Finances for 
City and Town Fiscal Years Ending between November 30, 1919, and 
March 31, 1920 (Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation, Boston, 1921, 

. 807). 
ve Biennial Report of the Missouri State Tax Commission, 1919-1920 
(Jefferson City, pp. 68). 

Eleventh Annual Report of the New Hampshire State Tax Commission, 
1921 (Concord, pp. 195). 

Sixth Annual Report of the New Jersey State Board of Tazes and 
Assessment, for the Year Ending June 30, 1921 (Trenton, pp. 334). There 
has also been received a supplement to this report, entitled Second Class 
Railroad Property (Somerville, N. J., Unionist-Gazette Assoc. State Print- 
ers, pp. 482). 

Report of the Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments for the City of 
New York for the Year Ending March 31, 1922 (New York, pp. 59). 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Tax Commission of Ohio, 1921 (Columbus, 
1922, pp. 233). 

Seventh Annual Report of the South Carolina Tax Commission, 1921 
(Columbia, 1922, pp. 124). 

State of South Dakota Tax Laws and Court Decisions (Pierre, pp. 218). 
Includes 1921 session laws. 

Annual Report of the South Dakota Taz Commission, 1921 (Pierre, 
pp. 111). 

Reports and Communications of the Finance Commission of the City of 

' Boston, Volume XVII (Boston, 1922, pp. 218). 

A Report to the Board of Commissioners of the City of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, Covering the Financial Conditions and Audit of Accounts for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1922, made by Harvey S. Chase & Company, Certi- 


fied Public Accountants, contains a brief discussion of serial bonds and a 
sinking fund. 


Insurance and Compensation 


The Employees’ Compensation Commission, in the series of Service Mono- 
graphs of the United States Government, no. 12, published by Appleton and 
Company for the Institute for Government Research, gives a history of 


federal compensation legislation, and an account of the organization and 
activities of the Commission. 


A Criticism of Bureaucratic Propaganda for State Insurance, by P. 
Tecumseh Sherman (pp. 32) criticizes the article published in the Monthly 
Labor Review for December, 1920, entitled “Comparison of compensation 
insurance systems as to cost, service, and security,” by Carl Hookstadt. 
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Mr. Hookstadt’s data and conclusions are discussed in detail with refe 
to contradictory authorities 


The following reports have beer received: 

New York State Workmen’s Compensation Law with Amendments, Addi- 
tions and Annotations to August 1, 1922 (Industrial Commissioner, Albany, 
pp. 112). 

Fifth Report of the Oregon State Industrial Accident Commission for the 
Year Ending June 30, 0 (Salem, 1922, pp. 16). 

Sixth Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Department of Wyoming, 
for 1921 (Laramie, 1922, pp. 152). 

Report for 1921 of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Nova Scotia 


(Halifax, 1922, pp. 33) 


Demography 

The sixth annual report of the Bureau of the Census on Birth Statistics, 
1920, has appeared (Washington, 1922, pp. 257). For this issue Nebras- 
ka is added to the birth registration area; this now includes 23 states and 
the District of Columbia, covering an estimated population of 68,659,441, 
or 59.8 per cent of the total estimated population. 

The University of South Carolina is issuing a series of bulletins rep- 
resenting an economic and so ial survey of different counties in the state. 
The material is prepared by the Department of Rural Social Science. The 
following issues have so far been made: Chesterfield County (pp. 89); Dil- 
lon County (pp. 84); Sumter County (pp. 111). 

Students of statistics will find in Baroda State: Part 1, Report, by S. 
Mukerjea (Census of India, 1921, Vol. XVII, Bombay, 1922, pp. 419, 22 
shillings) more than an ordinary census compilation. With the statistics 
there is a large amount of textual comment relating to the movement of 
population, the normal rate of natural increase, the volume of migration, 
variation in age constitution, birthplace, religion, sex, literacy, occupation, 
and wages. Various statistical tests are applied with their interpretations, 


and the material is illustrated by significant charts and diagrams. 
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NOTES 


The annual meeting of the American Economic Association will be 
held in Chicago, December 27-30, with headquarters at the Congress Hotel. 
The meeting will open with a joint session with the American Statistical 
Association on Wednesday afternoon, December 27, with papers on as- 
pects of “The outlook for 1923,” by Allyn A. Young, H. Parker Willis, 
and Alvin H. Hansen. At the evening session W. S. Rossiter, of the 
American Statistical Association, J. P. Lichtenberger, of the American 
Sociological Society, and H. R. Seager, of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, will deliver their presidential addresses. The morning session on 
Thursday, December 28, will be devoted to papers on “Economic theory,” 
by J. Maurice Clark, Horace Secrist, and Miss Anna Bezanson. The af- 
ternoon meeting will be a joint session with the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, devoted to “Factors that should be considered in making 
wage determinations,” with papers by John R. Commons, W. F. Ogburn, 
and George Soule. At the fifth session, on Friday morning, December 29, 
papers on “Farm income in the United States” will be presented by David 
Friday and L. C. Gray. Round Table conferences on the aims and methods 
of bureaus of industrial research and the aims and methods of college cours- 
es on transportation, under Horace Secrist and W. E. Butterbaugh, will be 
held in the early afternoon and in the late afternoon a memorial meeting to 
former president Simon N. Patten. The evening session of December 29 
will be devoted to “Our financial relations with Latin America,” led by 
E. W. Kemmerer. The meeting will conclude with a seventh session on 
the morning of Saturday, December 30, devoted to “Problems of market- 
ing,” with papers by L. D. H. Weld and B. H. Hibbard. 

More detailed information in reference to topics and speakers will be 
given in the preliminary announcement, distributed by the Secretary of 
the Association. Arrangements have been made with the railway officials 
for reduced fares for the members attending the annual meeting, provided 
the required number (250) present certificates. 

The following associations will also meet in Chicago at the same time: 
American Statistical Association; American Political Science Association; 
American Sociological Society; American Farm Economics Association. 


The following names have been added to the membership of the Amzr- 
1caNn Economic Association since the first of August: 


Anderson, T. J., State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Armbruster, A. H., 1233 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 
Benner, C. L., Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Bexell, J. A., Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 
Bjorka, K., lowa State Colle, Ames, Iowa. 

Boettler, H. F., 4441 Elmb Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Burgess, K. F., 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Carroll, M. R., Goucher College, Baltmore, Md. 
Chambers, R., 1228 Forest Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Cherrington, H., Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
Coombs, W., Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Crobaugh, C. J., 327 E. University St., Bloomington, Ind. 
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Dana, J. D., 42 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 

Delp, J. D., 712 Monroe St., Springfield, Mo. 
Dummeier, E. F., Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 
Eberhard, G. H., 360 Fremont St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Eckersoll, V. H., 725 Melrose St., Chicago, IIL 
Filipetti, G., Columbia University, New York City. 
Frame, H. C., Emory University, Ga 

Funk, W. C., U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Gluck, E., 2940 Broadway, New York City 

Griffith, E. C., Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Hall, H. F., 105 E. Daniel St., Champaign, IIL. 
Hansen, W. I., 3707 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Hope, G. A., Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hopkins, J. A., Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Hottenstein, M. S., 17 E. 42d St.. New York City. 
Howard, J. R., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Jacobs, V., 402 Fifty-sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jordan, W. D., 531 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 
Kendrick, M. S., 507 E. Buffalo St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Kincaid, E. A., University, \ 

Knopf, A. A., 220 West 42d St., New York City. 
Laity, H. A., 1101 S. Orchard St., Urbana, Ill. 

Latour, C. C., 1821 Franklin Ave., New York City. 
Locklin, D. P., 706 W. Nevada St., Urbana, II. 

Lynch, A. S., Box 283, New Haven, Conn 

McClure, C. L., Huntington, Ind 


Meech, S. P., University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Miller, E. J., 6054 Indiana Ave., Urbana, Ill. 
Mints, L. W., University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 


Nicholls, W. D., Agricultural Experiment Sta., Lexington, Ky. 
O'Leary, J. B., 57 Channing St., Worcester, Mass. 

Olson, E. E., University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Peck, H. W., 326 College St., Burlington, Vt. 

Robertson, H. W. 5734 W. Ohio St., Chicago, II. 

Shann, Professor, University of West Australia, Perth, W. Australia. 
Shaw, E. R., 1005 S. Busey Ave., Urbana, II. 

Sherwell, G. B., Room 405, Otis Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Smith, J. G., 192 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 

Stead, W. H., 1210 Chapin St., Beloit, Wis. 

Stockwell, M. M., 706 N. Lincoln Ave., Urbana, III. 

Taylor, G. R., 6026 Drexel Ave., Chicago, II. 

Thom, H. C., 5137 Ellis Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Upgren, A. R., University, Ala 

Van Meter, K. K., 504 N. Matthews Ave., Urbana, II. 
Warburton, C. A., Ewing Christian College, Allahabad, India. 
Watkins, L. L., 720 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Weitz, B. O., U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Weston, T. I., 2219 Divine St., Columbia, S. C. 

Wright, P. G., Forest Glen, Md 

Yeh, Y. L., La Universitate Utopia, Shanghai, China. 

Young, K. A., 2904 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Professor Simon N. Patten died July 24th, 1922, at Browns Mills, 
New Jersey. His death was directly due to a paralytic stroke, which came 
upon him a number of weeks earlier, and from which he did not recover. 
For a time he was slightly improved, but his age and complications incident 
thereto made his recovery an impossibility. 

He had been Professor of Economics and head of the Economics De- 
partment in the Wharton School at the University of Pennsylvania for about 
thirty years, having retired from his services at the University in 1917. He 
was active in the foundation of the Wharton School of Commerce and Fi- 
nance at that institution, and closely associated with its work and develop- 
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ment, Among his other lines of special interest was the work of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, in whose growth he had 
taken a prominent part. 

Professor Patten was born at Sandwich, Illinois, on May 1, 1852, and 
studied at Northwestern University, and the University of Halle, Germany, 
receiving the degrees of A. M. and Ph. D. in 1878. He also received the 
degree of LL. D. from the University of Illinois in 1905. In his work he 
acknowledged particularly the influence of John Stuart Mill, and, like Mill, 
was a social philosopher, never limiting himself to the traditional economic 
field. By his excursions into related subjects, he frequently became involv- 
ed in controversies with specialists who found it difficult to accept many of 
his views. At the same time these efforts brought him also into controversy 
with many other economists, and he was consequently a center of much dis- 
cussion, and stimulated to a very high degree the thought, not only of the 
students directly under his guidance but of economists throughout the 
world. Perhaps his most important service has been that of aiding others 
to break away from traditional and outworn interpretations. 

His writings were numerous. The most notable among them are 
Premises of Political Economy, Dynamic Economics, Theory of Social 
Forces, Theory of Prosperity, The Development of English Thought, 
Heredity and Social Progress, and The New Basis of Civilization. He 
also more recently published a novel entitled Mud Hollow. His writings all 
show the work of a vigorous and original mind, which was a constant stim- 
ulus to the thought and research of others. E. M. P. 


Recent DeveLopments or TEACHING THE Economics or MarkeTING. 
The introduction of courses of instruction in agricultural economics and 
particularly those phases of the subject having to do with the marketing of 
agricultural products has proceeded rapidly during the last year or two. 
Some forty-five state institutions presenting courses in agriculture are 
known to be offering courses in agricultural economics and allied subjects 
this year. In most of these courses attention is given to marketing, with 
particular reference to specific products of primary importance in the state 
concerned. Numerous courses having to do with production of various 
crops and classes of live stock include some study of marketing questions. 
It has only been within the last few years that the marketing work has 
been separated from general courses on production and given particular 
attention by special instructors. 

These courses have naturally first concerned the practical phases of 
marketing when presented in agricultural colleges, rather than the broader 
economic point of view. 

As the subject of agricultural economics has come to be presented in 
its broad relations, the courses have been changed to involve a discussion of 
principles of marketing which apply to all classes of products as a basis for 
studying the best practice to be followed in marketing a specific product; 
whereas, formerly, the instructor in Animal Husbandry or the instructor in 
Agronomy touched upon marketing as a part of the production. With live 
stock or crops, the consideration of general economic principles was usually 
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lacking. Another recent development has been the addition of courses in 
principles involved in marketing, by institutions not specifically concerned 
in agriculture, but concerned in training for general business. 

The new courses range in character from short courses especially for 
farmers and managers of farm organizations, up to well-organized courses 
extending over one or two years’ university work. An example of the first 
type of instruction is the two-day course for managers of live-stock ship- 
ping associations held in Iowa this year under the direction of an extension 
professor of agricultural economics. Another was a short course in grain 
grading offered in the School of Agriculture in the University of Minnesota, 
conducted by a federal grain supervisor. At the same institution a course 
during the winter deals with the organization and business practice prob- 


lems of marketing organization. Several such short courses have been of- 
fered in the popular farmers’ courses at the agricultural colleges held in the 
winter and in some instances such courses have been offered in summer 
schools. The other extreme in the scope of courses in marketing is repre- 
sented by that which has been considered by one state agricultural college, 


leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Marketing. 
A typical course in the marketing of farm products such as is offered 


in several state institutions includes the following subjects: marketing in- 
stitutions, functions, routes, costs, methods of purchase and sale, problems 
of inspection, grading and related economic developments. Graduate stud- 
ents are given specific problems for special study. 

The subject of codperation is being given attention in some institutions 
as a separate course, but in most instances in connection with courses in 
economics, marketing, or farm organization and management. Although 
the work has been used in designated courses only recently, the methods of 
coéperative organizations have been considered as a part of courses on 
agricultural economics for several years. 

A number of institutions are offering graduate courses in marketing, 
making specific emphasis upon assignments to graduate students to study 
local problems for the purpose of preparing a thesis. This graduate work 
in some instances is being articulated closely with the interested organiza- 
tions maintained by farmers. For example, the professor of agricultural 


economics at the University of Wisconsin will have charge of the research 
scholarships in coéperative marketing of dairy products offered by the 


State Farm Bureau Federations in Missouri, Ohio, Iowa, and Illinois. He 
will be assisted by the advisory committee of the research department of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. In this manner the graduate student 
investigations will be closely related to practical problems. 

Many of these courses are the result of the demand for men with 
training which will fit them to become managers for marketing organiza- 
tions or to go into the distributive trades; for example, the California 
College of Agriculture is offering a course primarily for training of men for 
coéperative organization Work. 

There has been a notable increase in the number of thesis studies made 


by students working for their doctor’s degrees during the last few years. 
This has been the means of creating an interest in the economics of market- 
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ing among graduate students, and has also added materially to the volume 
of research in this field. 
H. C. Tayor. 


There has been created at Princeton University a section of the De- 
partment of Economics and Social Institutions to be known as the Industrial 
Relations Section. It will seek to put together a very comprehensive Libra- 
ry of Industrial Relations. More particularly it will collect reports, docu- 
ments, periodicals, etc., dealing primarily with arrangements, both trade- 
union and non-trade-union, that are actually in operation, and with the 
aims and recommendations of organizations and persons who are themselves 
a party to industry. Whatever else it may come to include, this will be its 
main field. Inevitably the collection will consist largely of pamphlet 
material, in part of a fugitive sort, which it will be important to keep up to 
date. The section is in charge of a director, Dr. Robert F. Foerster, form- 
erly of the Department of Social Ethics of Harvard University, who will 
have the rank of professor of economics, and will give some instruction, 
especially to graduate students. He will spend a portion of his time in the 
field, so as to acquire by personal contact a first-hand knowledge of the 
more significant developments. It is hoped that the resources of the section 
will be widely useful, not only to academic inquirers but to others as well, 
including both employer and labor interests. The creation of the section 
at this time was made possible through the generosity of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who has pledged financial support for a period of years. 


Dr. Heinrich Soetbeer, of Berlin, is offering for sale his private library 
of from 2500 to 3000 volumes, largely in the field of money and banking, 
collected by his father, Dr. Georg Adolf Soetbeer. Detailed information 
as well as a catalogue may be had by addressing Dr. Soetbeer, Lohengrin- 
strasse 28, Wannsee bei Berlin, Germany. 

Gustav Fock, bookseller at Leipzig, Schlossgasse 7-9, has for sale the 
economic library of Professor Dr. K. Rathgen, of Hamburg, who recently 
died. The library contains about 1150 bound volumes and 2000 pamphlets. 
Price £850. 


Amherst College announces that applications will be received for an 
appointment to an Amherst Memorial Fellowship for the study of social, 
economic, and political institutions for the term beginning September 1, 
1928. The fellowship carries with it a stipend of $2000 a year. Inquiries 
should be directed to Professor Walton H. Hamilton, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


The Institute of Economics has been founded by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York “for the purpose of assembling and interpreting the 
economic data which form the bases of national and international policies. 
It is self-evident that the modern economic system has many defects, many 
sources of waste and friction, and that the annual avoidable economic losses 
are stupendous in amount. The Institute will endeavor through its inves- 
tigations to ascertain the causes of these economic losses and, as far as pos- 
sible, to point the way to their elimination.” Among the subjects to which 
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the Institute will devote attention are international commercial policies, 
questions of domestic and international finance, relations of government to 
business, problems of agriculture, taxation, and transportation, and the 
various issues relating to industry and labor. The Institute will be located 
in Washington. A staff of more than a score of investigators has been 
engaged, among whom are to be noted Horace B. Drury, Edwin G. Nourse, 
Thomas Walker Page, Mark A. Smith, and Georges M. Weber. Professor 


Harold G. Moulton, of the University of Chicago, has been made director 
of the Institute. 


At the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the National Municipal League, 
Philadelphia, November 22-24, papers were presented on our national bud- 
get. Among these are to be noted “A business man’s viewpoint of the 
budget,” by G. W. Norris, Governor of Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia, 


and “How the new budget operates,’ by General H. M. Lord, Director of 
the Budget. 


The Babson Institute will undertake a health survey of the printing 
trades for the International Joint Conference Council, representing both 
employers and employees. The work will include a thorough study of 
printing processes in their relation to health and of printing house condi- 
tions possibly more or less detrimental to health. The investigation will 
be carried on in coéperation with a large number of governmental, scientific, 
and corporate organizations, including the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It will be under the immediate direction of Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, Dean of the Advanced Department of the Babson Institute, Well- 
esley Hills, Mass. It is expected that two years will be needed to cover the 
survey. 

The National Bureau for Economic Research, Inc., has just completed 
a study of business cycles and unemployment for the President’s Conference 
on Unemployment. Professor Wesley C. Mitchell was in charge of the 
study. The greater part of the funds were contributed by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, The Russell Sage Foundation, The American 
Association for Labor Legislation, The Bureau of Railway Economics, The 
Federated American Engineering Societies, The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States; and several departments of the government contributed 
valuable services. The results of this inquiry will shortly be published in 


book form by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 


The department of industrial research of the Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is continuing its studies of the Philadelphia indus- 
trial and labor market, made possible by contributions from the Carnegie 
Corporation and prominent Philadelphia firms and corporations. 


The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., announces 
a new publication, the Journal of Social Forces, the first number of which 
appeared in November, under the editorship of Howard W. Odum (Man- 
aging Editor), E. C. Branson, Dudley D. Carroll, Jesse F. Steiner, L. R. 
Wilson, and Harold Meyer, assisted by a number of contributing editors 
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in various parts of the country. This will be published bi-monthly (price 
$2.50 for five issues). 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington announces the reprint by 
photographic process of History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the 
United States, by Johnson, Van Metre, Huebner, and Hanchett. In this 
new reprint the two volumes are issued under one cover (price, $3; Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 16th and P Sts., Washington, D. C.). 


The first issue of the Harvard Business Review, published quarterly 
for the Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, 
by A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, appeared in October. In the list of 
contents are to be noted articles on: Essential groundwork for a broad 
executive theory, by W. B. Donham; The taxation of capital gains, by G. O. 
May; Bank management and the business cycle, by O. M. W. Sprague; 
The future of American export trade, by J. Klein; Creditors’ committee re- 
ceiverships, by A. S. Dewing; Bank reserves under the federal reserve 
system, by F. H. Curtis; The railroad consolidation plan, (1) New Eng- 
land, by W. J. Cunningham; The effect of hedging upon flour mill control, 
by R. D. Stiles; The use and limitations of psychological tests, by D. 
Starch; Some relations between technical and business training, by J. G. 
Callan; and Significance of stock-turn in retail and wholesale merchandis- 
ing, by M. P. McNair. Among the “Department Contents” are summaries 
of business research, as, for example, “Term settlements for the New York 
Stock Exchange,” “Bank investments,” “Pig iron prices,’ and “Estimates 
versus actual cost”; case studies in business; reviews of business literature; 
and bibliographical notes. 


In the new quarterly journal, Foreign Affairs, of which the first num- 
ber appeared September 15, is an article by John Foster Dulles on “The 
allied debts.”” This is published by Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. (25 
West 43rd St., New York City; price, $5 a year). The editor is Professor 
Archibald C. Coolidge, of Harvard University. 


The American Chamber of Economics, 30 Irving Place, New York 
City, has established a service, “Economics for Executives,” which extends 
over one year. This service comprises a series of 24 text units edited by 
George E. Roberts; a series of 24 practical problems, one for each text 
unit; 24 letters from the educational director; and periodical digests. The 
fee for the foregoing service is $72 per annum. 


The Independent Inter-Weekly for Schools, which appears between the 
regular fortnightly issues of the Independent (140 Nassau St., New York 
City), is publishing “A Primer of Political Economy” by Fabian Franklin. 
This is designed to give in the most elementary way possible a grasp of 
cardinal principles. 

In the November, 1922, issue of the Journal of the National Education 
Association (1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington) is an article, “The 
teacher and the banker,’ by John H. Puelecher, recently elected president 
of the American Bankers Association. In this article reference is made to 
the plan of the American Bankers Association, drawn up in 1921, to give 
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instruction in economics and more particularly in banking to pupils in ele- 
mentary schools. Last year’s program consisted of ten talks. Copies of 
these “talks” and a book of outlines may be had upon application to the 
secretary of the committee upon public education, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 5 Nassau St., New York City. 


In School Review for April, 1922, is an article, “General Plan for a 
Course in Economics,” by A. R. Mead, which discusses a half-year course 
for a high school in a rural community. 


Announcement has been made that Professor Gras, of Minnesota, will 
contribute to the series of volumes edited by Professor Georg Brodnitz 
and entitled Handbuch der Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 


The Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, Newton 58, Massa- 
chusetts, will publish The Making of Index Numbers: A Study of Their 
Varieties, Tests, and Reliability,” by Professor Irving Fisher (price, $7.50). 


Professor James E. Boyle, of the College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, is publishing a booklet showing fluctuations in wheat prices on the 
Chicago market for the 81-year period 1841-1921. Daily fluctuations, cash 
and futures, are shown for the period 1877-1921. 


The Reference Shelf is the title of a new series of publications being 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company, which may be obtained for $4.50 
per volume of ten numbers, or at 75 cents a copy. The various numbers 
will be reports of debates with briefs and reprints. Volume I, no. 1, 
Cancellation of the Allied Debts, compiled by Julia E. Johnsen, is now 
ready. Numbers in preparation deal with The St. Lawrence River Ship 
Canal, Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, Enforcement of the Decisions 
of the Railway Labor Board, China and Japan, and Questions of the Hour. 

Prentice-Hall announces a revised edition of Principles of Business, 
by Gerstenberg. 

The Library of Congress has prepared A List of Doctoral Disserta- 
tions Printed in 1920. Those relating to social sciences are listed on pages 
95-102. 

Professor Herbert W. Hess, of the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, will publish in January a new volume on Salesmanship. 

Professor Thomas Conway, of the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, is preparing a book on Public Utility Bonds, to be published 
under the auspices of the Investment Bankers Association. 

Dr. W. D. Gordon and Mr. J. Lockwood, of the Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, are now engaged in preparing a volume on Ac- 
counting Methods and Systems 

Dr. R. T. Bye, assistant professor of economics in the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, has completed a work on the Principles of 
Economics, which will be publishe d shortly. 


Announcement has been made of a revival of publication of Bibliogra- 
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phie der Sozialwissenschaften, edited by Franz Boese, and published by 
Hans Engelmann, Berlin W. 15, Knesbeckstr. 52. 


Wirtschaftspolitische Rundschau der Preussichen Jahrbiicher is the 
title of a new periodical which is being published to supplement Die 
Preussischen Jahrbiicher, appearing ten days later in the month. This is 
published by Georg Stilke, Berlin N. W. 7, Dorotheenstr. 66. A combina- 
tion subscription price is offered for the two together. 


The first issue of the European Commercial, “an organ of world-wide 
commerce,” (1 Hohenstaufengasse, Vienna) has recently appeared. This 
is a trade paper in English, containing commercial information gathered 
from European countries. The journal is promoted by Sir Ernest Benn. 


A new statistical journal for Scandinavia, Nordisk Statistisk Tidskrift 
has been established. The first issue contains the following articles: “Die 
Variationsbreite beim Gausschen Fehlergesetz,” by Bortkiewicz; “Das 
Gesetz der grossen Zahlen und der Stochastisch-statistische Standpunkt in 
der modernen Wissenschaft,’ by Tschuprow; and “Biologi og Statistik,” 
by Johannsen. 


The Swedish Board of Trade is publishing for the Swedish foreign Office 
a quarterly, Sweden Economic Review. This periodical is printed in Eng- 
lish (Stockholm). 


The following new books have been received since the compilation of the 
New Books lists, and will be reviewed in a subsequent issue: 


Conant, L., Jr. A critical analysis of industrial pension systems. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xi, 262.) 


Davis, J. The Russian immigrant. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. 
xv, 219. $1.50.) 


Frey, J. P. The labor injunction. An exposition of government by judi- 
cial conscience and its menace. (Cincinnati, O.: Equity Publishers. 
1922. Pp. ix, 197. $2.50.) 


Hvuesner,S.S. Property insurance. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. 
xix, 601. $3.) 


Josey, C. H. The social philosophy of instinct. (New York: Scribner’s. 
1922. Pp. 274. $2.) 


Lorez, L. R. Railroad freight transportation. (New York: Appleton. 
1922. Pp. xxx, 771. $5.) 


Pertman, S. A history of trade unionism in the United States. Social 
Science Textbooks, edited by R. T. Ery. (New York: Macmillan. 
1922. Pp. viii, 313.) 


Sayre, F. B. Cases on labor law. A selection of cases and other author- 
ities on labor law. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. xvii, 
1017. $5.) 


Wyman, W. F. Export merchandising. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. 
Pp. xx, 405. $4.) 
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Appointments and Resignations 


Mr. T. J. Anderson has been appointed instructor in economics in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College at Manhattan. 


Mr. A. J. Barlow, acting associate professor of accounting and market- 


ing at the University of Virginia, has been made associate professor. 

Dr. Abraham Berglund, formerly of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, has joined the staff of the James Wilson School of Economics of the 
University of Virginia. 

Dr. Joshua Bernhardt, who has been on the staff of the Institute for 
Government Research since April, 1921, has resigned to join the United 
States Tariff Commission as expert in connection with the enlarged field of 
activity entrusted to that body by the Tariff act of 1922, particularly with 
reference to the sugar industry. 

Professor E. L. Bogart, head of the department of economics at the 
University of Illinois, has been granted a year’s leave of absence to serve 
as adviser on banking and currency to the Persian Empire. 

Mr. Carl P. Burch has been made instructor of economics in the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College at Stillwater. 

Dr. A. E. Cance, who has been with the Federal Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as consulting specialist, has returned to the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College at Amherst. 

Professor W. B. Catlin, of Bowdoin College, is on leave of absence in 
Boston, engaged in finishing a volume dealing with labor problems. 

Professor Robert E. Chaddock has been promoted to a full professor- 
ship in the department of economics, Columbia University. 

Dr. Harry T. Collings, professor of economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, spent the summer of 1922 as visiting professor to Mexico. 
He investigated economic and business conditions there and returned in the 
fall by way of Central America. 

Professor Lloyd M. Crossgrave, of the Carnegie Institute of Techno- 
logy, has been appointed acting professor of economics at Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Joseph E. Cummings, instructor in the School of Business at the 
University of Minnesota, has been made assistant professor of transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. Earl E. Cummins, who was last year at the New Hampshire State 
College, is now an instructor in economics in Princeton University. 

Professor Joseph D. Delp, of the Springfield State Normal College, 
who spent last year doing graduate work in economics and accounting at , 
the University of Missouri, has resumed his duties at the Normal College. 

Mr. Luther E. Drury, of the University of Chicago, has been appoint- 
ed instructor in economics at Indiana University. 

Mr. William G. Eliot, 3rd, has been appointed instructor in economics 
and social science in Wesleyan University. 
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Mr. Charles H. Fernald has charge this year of the work in advertis- 
ing, salesmanship, and merchandising in the School of Commerce of the 
University of North Carolina, with the rank of assistant professor. 

Miss Barbara Gamwell has been appointed instructor in economics in 
the University of Idaho. 

Mr. Paul F. Gemmill has been appointed assistant professor of econ- 
omics in the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Evelyn S. Gibson has been promoted from the rank of assistant 
to that of instructor in economics in Vassar College. 

Miss Ruth Gillette has been made instructor in economics in Vassar 
College. 

Professor J. L. Gillin, who was on leave of absence during 1921-1922 
from the University of Wisconsin to serve as educational director of the 
American Red Cross at Washington, D. C., has returned to the University 
of Wisconsin for his regular work in sociology.While with Red Cross he 
made a study of the courses training for social work in the United States. 

Dr. Carter L. Goodrich has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Amherst College for the current academic year. 

Dr. W. D. Gordon has been made assistant professor of accounting in 
the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Harold W. Guest has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Lafayette College. 

Professor Harry G. Guthman has resigned as assistant professor at 
Syracuse University to accept the position of associate professor in the 
School of Business Administration at the University of Texas. 

Professor F. H. Hankins, recently of Clark University, has accepted a 
professorship of sociology at Smith College. 

Mr. William B. Harrell has been appointed instructor in economics and 
accounting at the University of North Carolina. 

Mr. H. C. Hawkins, special agent of the Department of Commerce at 
Washington, D. C., has been made assistant professor of commerce and 
foreign trade at the University of Virginia. 

Miss Edith Hess has been appointed assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of economics and sociology at Ottawa University, Kansas. 

Mr. Henry Higgs, of the London Economist, arrived in New York 
early in October, is giving a series of lectures at several universities and will 
return to England in December. 

Professor David Himmelblau is now head of the department of ac- 
counting in the School of Commerce of Northwestern University. 

Professor Asher Hobson, of Columbia University, sailed for Rome in 
September in the capacity of agricultural economist in the Federal Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. He will study the organization and work of 
the International Institute of Agriculture, also the statistical and economic 
data on file at the Institute. 
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Mr. Iskander Hourwich has accepted an appointment as professor of 
industrial research at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Professor S. S. Huebner is acting as insurance adviser to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Representa- 
tives and the United States Shipping Board, and as Superintendent of In- 
surance of the District of Columbia. He is also serving as a member of 
the Insurance Committee of the United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
of the Committee on Insurance and Fire Prevention of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. J. Hugh Jackson, educational director with Price, Waterhouse & 
Company, has accepted an invitation from the University of Chicago to give 
a double minor in auditing during the 1923 summer quarter. The course 
will be open to college and university instructors and to graduate students. 

Dean Emory R. Johnson, of the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, sailed for South America on October 4, and will serve as a 
delegate of the United States government to the Second American Congress 
of Economic Expansion and Commercial Instruction as well as to the Cotton 
Congress. He will also represent the interests of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Alumni of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor F. F. Jordan, who for the past three years has been at the head 
of the department of economics and business administration in De Paul 
University, Chicago, has been appointed assistant professor and head of the 
department of marketing, College of Engineering and Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 


Dr. E. A. Kincaid, of the University of California, has been appointed 


associate professor of economics at the University of Virginia. 
Dr. Clyde L. King, of the Wharton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed by the Governor-elect of Pennsylvania as 


chairman of the Citizens Committee on the Finances of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The committee will investigate the revenue of the state from 
various sources, methods of taxation, governmental expenditures, and will 
make recommendations to the fiscal policies of the state with a view to the 
establishment of a budget system in state finances. 


Professor C. C. Kochenderfer, who during the past five years has held 
the professorship of commerce at George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and who has also served as chief of the European Division 
of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has begun 
his duties in the department of economics in Colgate University, Hamilton, 
New York. 

Mr. C. A. Kulp will give a course in organized stock and produce ex- 
change markets in the summer school of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1923. 

Professor Edmond E. Lincoln has left the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration to become chief statistician of the Western 
Electric Company in New York. 


Mr. H. J. Loman has been appointed assistant professor in insurance 
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at the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania. He will conduct 
a course in insurance in the summer school of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1923. 

Mr. John J. Louis, of the Dayton Company of Minneapolis, has been 
made lecturer in marketing at the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. J. Lee McDonald, of Columbia University, is at the University 
of Minnesota this year, giving the courses of Dr. Blakey, during the latter’s 
absence. 

Mr. Arthur D. Maxwell has been made instructor in accounting at the 
Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. E. E. Muntz, of Hobart College, is now instructor in the depart- 
ment of economics and social institutions of Princeton University. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison has been promoted from associate profes- 
sor of business economics to professor of business economics in the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Professor Jay L. O’Hara, of Carnegie Institute of Technology, has 
been appointed lecturer in business organization at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. W. E. Payne has been appointed instructor in economics in the 
Liberal Arts College of the University of Cincinnati. 

Miss Ida M. Pope has been made instructor in economics in the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 

Professor Alva E. Prickett, of Indiana University, has been promoted 
from the rank of assistant professor to that of associate professor of econ- 
omics. 


Miss Margaret Ray has been appointed assistant in economics in Vassar 
College. 


Professor L. A. Rufener has been promoted to a full professorship at 
West Virginia University. 

Mr. William G. Schluter has been appointed assistant professor of 
finance in the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Lynn I. Schoonover has been made assistant professor of economics 
in the University of Idaho. 

Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia University, will go to 
Europe at the end of January to work on international finance for the 
League of Nations at Geneva. 


Mr. James G. Smith has been appointed instructor in economics and 
social institutions in Princeton University. 

Mr. Shirley D. Southworth has been made instructor in the department 
of economics and social institutions of Princeton University. 

Mr. Earle S. Sparks has been promoted to an assistant professorship 
in the department of economics in Tufts College. 


Mr. James L. Stever has been appointed instructor in accounting in 
the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Professor Walter W. Stewart, of Amherst College, has obtained leave 


of absence for the present academic year in order to accept the position 
of director of the Division of Analysis and Research of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Professor R. H. Tucker, of Washington and Lee University, has re- 
ceived an appointment to the Virginia Commission on Simplification of 
State Government, created by the 1922 session of the legislature. This 
commission will make a study of state and local government in Virginia, 
and present recommendations to the 1924 session of the legislature, looking 
to economy and efficiency. 

Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell has been made assistant professor in the de- 
partment of economics, Columbia University. 

Dr. U. G. Weatherly, [Indiana University, spent last summer at 
the University of Colorado, where he gave a course of lectures. 

Mr. Georges M. Weber, special expert of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, has accepted an appointment as a member of the staff of the newly 
created Institute of Econom n Washington. Mr. Weber recently return- 
ed from Europe where he made a study of industrial conditions for the 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Carl Joseph Whela: .n instructor in economics in Princeton 
University. 

Mr. John P. Young is ar tructor in economics and social institutions 


in Princeton University. 


Mr. C. C. Zimmerman has been made instructor in economics at the 
University of Missouri. 
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